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Evins RESULTING Tro Great Briratn From tHe East Inpia 
Company's Monopo ty. 


Nor a month now passes, in which the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, as a body, or that of some distinguished individuals who form a 
part of it, is not drawn to the consideration of our present system 
of ruling India; and to various proposals for making that country 
of more use, than it is at present, to Great Britain. This is a con- 
vincing, and at the same time,a pleasing proof, that the approach 
of the period for discussing the great question of the Company’s 
Charter, is progressively attended with more general inquiry inte 
the policy of its renewal ; and, fortunately, inquiry is all that is ne- 
cessary to convince the nation at large of the imperative necessity 
for its abolition. 

As many of these publications may not find their way to India, 
we make it a part of our especial duty to search them out, and 
draw largely from their contents, in order to lay before our readers, 
in that distant country, the workings of the public mind at home, 
that they may judge from thence, what will be the interests roused 
in Great Britain against the continuance of East Indian monopoly, 
and judge for themselves as to the hopes of freedom from its ate 
tendant curse,—arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

The latest work we have seen of the description adverted to, is a- 
Series of Letters, addressed by Dr. Elmore to the Earl of Darn- 
ley, professedly on the state of Ireland, and the benefits which might 
be reaped by that country from a free trade, and other measures of 
practical improvement ; but, indirectly, also embracing views respect- 
ing the opening of India to British settlers, which are founded on 
justice, and which are now becoming intelligible to all thinking men 
in the country. 

We pass over the letters which relate to Emigration, Absen- 
teeism, and Population, as connected with Ireland, to come at once 
to that which relates to India, which we give in the author's own 
words : 
~ Oriental Herald, Vol, 16. 2E 
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‘The present system of monopolies, restrictions, and bounties, is 
exemplified, upon a tremendous scale, by that leviathan of destruc- 
tion, the East India Company's Charter, the evils of which are 
most alarmingly great and oppressive on all the interests of the 
British nation. 

‘Under this charter, no English merchant can settle, or carry on 
any trade in China, or any Islands of the Indian Archipelago. No 
English ship can navigate the Indian Seas ; therefore, all the vast 
and important carrying-trade between China, the Islands of the 
Archipelago, and any other port of the commercial world, is thus 
absolutely forced into the hands of foreigners: for the Company will 
not, nor ever did, engage in this trade. They will not enter into it 
themselves, nor will they let any other Englishmen, although they 
see foreigners enjoy full liberty, and they are fully aware that Ame- 
rican enterprise has seized with avidity, and taken advantage of, 
every opportunity to carry on this China and India trade ; and such 
have been the great and lucrative results, that some of the largest 
commercial fortunes ever made, have been realized by the mer 
chants of the United States, engaged in the trade between China, 
India, the Indian Archipelago, and the European, American, ‘and 
in short, with all the other ports of the Old and New World. ‘For 
these valuable commercial advantages, the Americans tauntingly 
observe, they are solely indebted to the British system of restric+ 
tion, which keeps the English merchants and ship-owners coim-+ 
pletely out of their way, and kindly prevents any commercial\jea- 
lousy or competition. It is even absurd of an Englishman to talk 
of freedom, when, by that charter, his personal liberty is grossly and 
violently infringed upon. An Englishman is the only man in the 
world who cannot land in India without a license from. the 
India Company ; and when he is there under their gracious leave, 
he may be arbitrarily sent out of the country on the shortest 
notice, to the destruction of any concerns in which he may have in- 

vested capital, and may be thus ruined without trial or redress of 
apy kind. Such was the treatment which that persevering, 
enlightened, and enterprising traveller, Mr. Buckingham, re- 
ceived.* The Great Mogul, or the Dey of Algiers, are royal 
tiger-like despots ; but in India, an Englishman is subjected to that 





* We had at first struck out the expressions here used in the text, but, 
on reconsideration, have suffered them to stand ; first, because, having no 
personal acquaintance whatever with the author, he cannot be suspected 
of insincerity in thus expressing himself; and, secondly, because eve 
example of banishment from India, without trial, ought to be repeate 
again and again, till the people of England are familiar with them from 
one end of the country to the other. One fact is worth many arguments, 
in the work of conviction; and we shall not suffer this fact to be unre- 

ted, from an affectation of delicacy as to the terms in which it is 
stated, and which, being the author’s own, deserves as much to be re- 
tained unaltered, as any other part of his work. Ed. of the Oriental Herald, 
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mental torture, that festering agony of mind which has no parallel, 
merely for having dared to differ in opinion on any abstract point 
of policy ; for having expressed a liberal sentiment, or for having 
urged the application of the common principles of justice, on the 
notice of the Honourable East India Company's servants. 


‘ Had sound principles been sufficiently elucidated, the people of 
England could not silently have permitted the sale of their right to 
trade with their own colonies and China, by the government of the 
day ; nor do I contemplate that any statesman of this day will be 
found daring enough to recommend its renewal. 


. “This awful monopoly bas been more destructive of the trade, 
manufactures, and commerce of the United Kingdom, than any 
other on the list of its baneful code of restrictions, and is now pro« 
ducing incalculable evil and misery, by preventing a more general 
employment of the people ; and, indeed, unless very soou modified 
or abolished, it must inevitably bring ruin on this empire, from the 
peculiar circumstance of our having become a nation of manufac- 
turers, and consequently the most commercial and powerful on the 
globe, which, I do strongly contend, agricultural pursuits alone 
could never have enabled the British Islands to have achieved, and 
held that rank in the scale of nations, which they have, by the en= 
terprising commercial spirit and industry of their people, attained.; 

‘ The occasional seasons of distress which have visited the ma- 
nufacturing interest, may be objected to me; and the present’ 
fashionable cry, that the periodical want of work which our arti- 
sins have been doomed to suffer, was caused by over-trading, 
and over-production, which has been put down as the source of. 
all the distress consequent on the want of employment of our 
manufacturers. If the real evil be over-production, the remedy 
would obviously be under-production, or to manufacture less ; what 
then would result? the immediate discharge of thousands from 
employment; thus increasing the evil by lamentable additions’ 
to the frightful number of our unemployed artisans. The true’ 
cause will be found in a want of additional consumers ; and’ the 
true remedy must be found in free trade, and more extensive’ 
commerce. And millions of consumers are to be found, but, 
strange to say, the English people, generally, are absolutely the 
only people who are interdicted supplying them. China and the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, containing a population of 
nearly three hundred millions, and British India with a population 
of ninety-six millions, present the most promising markets 
in the world, for the disposal of our prodigious productions, which, 
with the additional productions of every unemployed hand in Ire- 
land, aided by the best machinery, could not over supply, provided 
our laws would permit us to take in exchange things which would 
make us profitable returns, and which are the productions of these 
climates. In proof, and to exemplify these opinions, I shall make 
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some extracts from the Reports of the Committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, which sat to “inquire into the means of 
extending and securing the foreign trade of the country.” These 
reports state : 


‘ To estimate fairly the precise amount of its increase, it must be ad- 
mitted that its progress has been such as to indicate, that neither a 
power to purchase, nor a disposition to use commodities of European 
manufacture,’ is wanting in the Natives of British India; whilst the 
minute knowledge of the wants and wishes of the inhabitants, acquired 
by a direct intercourse with this country, would naturally lead to a stil] 
further augmentation of our exports. The great increased consumption 
cannot be sufliciently accounted for by the demand of European resi- 
dents, the number of whom does not materially vary; and it appears te 
have been much the greatest, in articles calculated for the general use of 
the Natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone, is 
stated, since the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from 
four to five-fold. 

* The value of the merchandise exported from Great Britain to India, 
which amounted in the year 1815 to 870,177/., inthe year 1819 increased 
to 3,052,741. 

“It may be remarked, that although the Native Governments of India 
have been generally supposed to be unfavourable, upon system, to foreign 
commerce, no recent instance of such disposition has been adduced ; 
the French, on the contrary, are stated to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in some recent attempts to open a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin China; and the recent knowledge which has been acquired of 
the manners and habits of the inhabitants, in some of the islands, of the 
Malay race, leads to a much more favourable opinion of their character 
and aptitude for civil and commercial intercourse, than was previously 
entertained. 

* On the one hand it is confidently stated, that the low rate of British 
freight, and other advantages possessed by the British merchantmen, 
would enable the British -free trader to enter into an immediate and suc- 
cessful competition with those of other countries, and more particularly 
the United States, by whom these branches of commerce have been 
carried on for some years past, with every appearance of progressive in- 
crease and prosperity; that, thus, a portion of Europe might be supplied 
with tea by the British trader; that the export of furs from America, 
which now takes place even from the British territories in American 
vessels, would be carried on by British shipping; and that, at all events, 
that portion of the Eastern trade, which is carried on by the export of 
British manufactures in American vessels, would fall into the hands of 
the British merchant, with greater opportunities of extending it, afforded 
by a more direct intercourse. 

‘In the course of the last few years, the imports of the United States 
into China comparing an average of the years 1804-5, 1805-6, 1806-7, 
with an average of 1816-17, 1817-18, 1818-19, (being the last years of 
which the Committee have received an account) appear nearly to have 
doubled. It is alleged, that the principal part of these imports consists 
of metals and other articles, which the merchants in the United States 
have a greater facility in procuring than those of other countries; there 

can be no doubt, however, that articles of British manufacture are directly 
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exported to China from this country by Americans; and it appears, 
from an account procured at the Custom House, that the declared value 
of those articles exported to countries, within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, in foreign vessels, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was, in the last year, to the amount of 178,358/. 


* It appears certain that the Trade with India, whether of import or 
export, has materially increased since 1814; and that the increase has 
been effected by the private merchants, while the trade of the Company 
has experienced a diminution. The House will find it stated, in some 
part of the evidence, that the trade has been recently attended with loss; 
at the same time there is sufficient evidence, that the taste and demand 
for British manufactures, has been gradually progressive since the open. 
ing of the trade, and that those manufactures have found their way to 
parts of India, and the neighbouring countries, which they had not been 
accustomed to reach. 


‘Your Committee, before they proceed to consider how far the re- 
strictions, to which the Indian trade is still subjected, may have counter- 
acted the facilities granted by the acts, think it right to make an obser- 
vation, which, whether in considering this or any other branch of trade, 
ought never to be disregarded. 

* Whenever a question arises, to grant or withhold a permission to 
carry on unrestricted trade, with whatever part of the wcrld, in whatever 
ships, and whatever commodities, the burthen of the proof rests upon 
those who propose to withhold the permission, or to impose the restriction, 
Restriction, as your Committee have observed in a former Report, 
being in itself an evil, requires, as well for its continuance as its ori- 
ginal imposition, a special political expediency to support it. 

‘ This is a principle no less of justice and duty, than of commerce 
and policy. To show, therefore, that a measure from which, when proe 

osed, great expectations of advantage were entertained, has not been 
ollowed by consequences beneficial in proportion to the sanguine anti- 
cipation of them, is not sufficient to authorize an opinion, that the mea- 
sure ought not to have been adopted ; for that purpose it would be neces- 
sary to show, that positive and considerable evils have resulted from it. 

‘The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly confined 
to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, or shipped by a circuitous 
voyage in England, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, has been considered as gene- 

ly unprofitable. The Americans are, therefore, well contented to avail 
themselves of a channel of remittance by which they can realize the 
prime cost and insurance of their investment; and are consequently en. 
abled to undersell the Honourable Company, by the absence of those 
heavy charges which their invoices usually bear. 

‘The great evil, however, which we are led to anticipate from this 
encroachment, is, the death-blow which it inflicts upon the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the Company. It is not so much the amount as the un- 
certainty of that amount, which the very great fluctuation in American 
commerce renders incalculable, and which at once converts a trade, 
hitherto considered as regular and secure, into a most uncertain and dan- 
gerous speculation. 

‘If, then, the American trade with China, no longer secondary and 
subordinate with that of the English Company, has indeed met it in suc- 
cessful rivalry, the wisdom as well as the equity of excluding British 
ubjects from the competition, becomes more and more questionable. 
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‘ The connexion between the China monopoly and the free trade to the 
Eastern islands and Cochin China, depends chiefly upon the fact, of 
which there is abundant evidence, that the produce of these islands, 
though very valuable, is not suitable to any European market, or indeed 
to any other extensive market than that of China. Although, therefore, 
there appears to be among the Malays a considerable demand, — of 
much extension, for British manufactures, (especially cotton goods, iron, 
and steel, copper and woollens,) no sufficient returns can be procured 
for these articles, otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, 
witha view to re-exportation to where the island produce may be exchanged 
for merchandize exportable to Europe. The exportation, therefore, of 
our manufactures to these islands is greatly impeded by the want of a 
return, which nothing but a permission to seek it at Canton can insure. 

* Another channel of commercial intercourse with China has been 

inted out to your committee, which is not only valuable in itself, but 
important as illustrating the possibility of extending the demand of British 
manufactures in the Chinese provinces, if that cheap and plentiful supply 
ean be provided, which can hardly be expected but from the enterprise 
of individuals. 


* It appears that a trade of barter had for many years been carried on 
between some merchants of Moscow and a few individuals of Chinese 
Tartary. In 1800, the two Governments turned their attention to this 
traffic, and made it the subject of a kind of commercial treaty. Since 
1811, a variety of British manufactures have found their way to Kiatcha, 
which is the seat of this rising traflic ; and in the last year, no inconsi- 
derable quantity of British woollen cloths, camblets, silk handkerchiefs, 
muslins, and Manchester goods, in company with foreign European pro- 
duce, were bartered to Kiatcha for teas and other products of China. 
It appears, however, that the difficulty of introducing British manufac- 
tures into China, through Russia, is increasing; a circumstance which, 
—- with the evidence which the partial success of that circuitous 
traffic affords, of the value of the provincial market of China, ought to 
stimulate this country to every measure by which a more ready and direct 
intercourse with that great empire may be accomplished.’ 

‘ Still by bad laws we are deprived of the vast advantages to be 
derived from the China and India trade, because, forsooth, it may 
affect the interests of the few—although they are the rich few, and 
you, agriculturalists and manufacturers, are the poor many ;_ ye shall 
suffer, ye millions! It is your charter, say the interested, ignorant 
and hard-hearted advocates of the monopoly system; you must be 
miserable slaves to support our antiquated and barbarous code of 
trade. We have our charter ! and by its exclusive privileges we, the 
few, may play the petty, yet mind-torturing tyrants—the plundering 
despots in distant regions, at the expense and impoverishment of 
tens of millions there, and also the infringement of the rights and 
interests of millions here. 


‘If the people, the producers of Ireland, England and Scotland, 
are to be relieved, the East India Charter of monopoly must be de- 
stroyed, or at least never renewed. ‘There must be that which is 
natural and highly beneficial to both parties, a free interchange of 
the productions which the circumstances of each country and cli- 
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mate enable the inhabitants to make, with the least possible disad- 
vantage, and in the greatest abundance. Thus, for instance, the 
mild climate of these Islands, with the great natural advantages of 
coal and minerals, permit our people to be congregated in large fac- 
tories, where they can be aided by steam-engines and machinery ; 
which also permits them to work in large foundries, exposed to the 
great heat of furnaces; such employment the natural heat of the 
climate in India renders quite impossible. The effect of these ad- 
ditional powers enables us to make goods cheaper than hand-labour 
can do there; on the other side, the natural heat and soil of India 
are peculiarly suited to the productions of cotton, indigo, sugar, 
coffee, silks, and so forth ; articles which we could net produce at 
treble the expense, if at all; thus the netural advantages of all 
nations tend to mutual interchange and improvement. Nothing 
has spread civilization more than trade and commerce, by exciting 
ingenuity and industry, and by directing, to the most beneficial and 
useful channels, the natural resources of different countries, dif- 
fusing and increasing enjoyment and happiness amongst mankind. 

‘ But the Governments of various countries have seriously, by 
their monopolies and restrictions, obstructed that freedom of trade 
which alone can be productive of great and grand results : they pre- 
vent one people from profiting by the inventions and discoveries of 
another, suppress enterprise, silently but surely destroy those 
they profess to encourage, force trade into circuitous and expensive 
channels, and frequently give advantages to foreigners over the 
people, whom, by such preposterous policy, they affect to protect. 

‘ There is another highly important and beneficial moral end, ac- 
complished by a free and unrestricted commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations; it diffuses a love of peace and good will among all 
men, conveys knowledge, the arts and sciences to the most distant 
parts of the habitable globe, and binds together in amity the most 
distant states, by the great bond of reciprocity and mutual interest; 
proving to all the communities of the earth, that their comforts and 
enjoyments are dependent upon each other in a great measure : for, 
whatever may be the representations of wicked and interested men, 
turbulence at home, and war abroad, are the greatest scourges which 
can be inflicted upon a people. 

“Much has been said, and it has been strongly contended for by 
many well-meaning men—that it is more to the advantage of the 
people of any country to consume the manufactures of their own 
nation, than the manufactured products that are imported from 
foreign states ; but it should be recollected that it is not possible 
for us to consume any other thing, than the products of our own toi 
and industry. In order to obtain foreign articles, must we not ex - 
port some home-made articles to pay for them? Do we procure 
the wines of France or Portugal, or teas of China, without paying 
for them? ‘The people of those countries are not so generous or 
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prodigal as to give them to us for nothing. How can, or do we pay 
for them, but by exporting some of our manufactured cettons, linens, 
woollens, hardware, and so forth, either directly to the French, Por- 
tuguese, and Chinese, or indirectly, by sending our goods to some 
other country or people, from whom we obtain gold, with which 
we pay them ? Is it not, therefore, most evident, that when we are 
drinking French wines, &c., &c., we are really and substantially 
consuming, indirectly, the produce of our own land and labour, to- 
gether with the difference of value of the two things exported and 
imported ; for be it clearly understood, that all articles imported 
must bear a greater relative value here, than the thing exported ? 
On the principle that we never give one thing for another in ex- 
change, unless we want that which we receive more than that which 
we give—for instance, if I give one guinea for a hat, I do so be- 
cause I want the hat more than the guinea, and the same motive 
that induces me to take the hat, operates on the hatter, who wants 
the guinea more than he does the hat. Thus a mutual interest is gra- 
tified ; as it is with simple exchange, so it is in the immense com- 
mercial exchanges which take place every day, in all quarters of the 
world ; for the people of any nation will not exchange the produce 
of their country for the produce of any other, unless they want the 
articles which they receive, more than the articles which they give 
for them in exchange. . 

‘It is clear to demonstration, that as nothing can be more selfish, 
so nothing is more absurdly foolish, than the fear of the progression 
of other nations in wealth. If we were allowed to find a free mart for 
our goods in France, surely it would be much better that a large 
portion of the French people should have wealth enough to buy 
them with, than that only a small portion should be so able. The 
interests and real glory of every people will be positively and more 
permanently advanced, by their agreeing to enter, with the spirit of 
honourable and amicable rivalry, into the field of commercial com- 
petition, than by futile attempts to obtain a useless pre-eminence, 
through the means of a bloody and devastating war, which is gene- 
rally pursued for the gain of a few, at the cost and destruction of 
millions. It is the interest of the consumers of every country, to 
purchase commodities at the cheapest, rather than at the dearest 
markets ; and it is equally their interest to abstain from manufac- 
turing, or growing any article, which can be imported at a less 
price than would be required to produce it at home. For one of the 
great advantages of interchange between two -countries consists in 
this, that it enables the people of each to obtain articles, for the 
making of which the one country has no national capabilities or ad- 
vantages, but which the other possesses. 


‘It is, therefore, one of the most serious evils arising from our 
monopoly, bounty, and prohibitive system of trade, that it prevents 
people using as much of many articles as they might be disposed to 
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do; for the enormous expenses of the system are borne by the con- 
sumers. The merchant trading to South America would take 
sugars, the produce of the land and labour there, in exchange for 
the manufactured goods he takes from these countries, which it 
would be the interest of the merchant to do, but for the heavy com- 
mercial restrictions of his own country, imposing ten shillings a 
ewt. higher duty on it, than on West India grown sugar ; this pro- 
hibitive duty, of course, prevents the merchants bringing South 
American sugar. ‘Thus, two sets of consumers are debarred usi 
as much, or as many articles of enjoyment as they may desire, from 
the circumstance of this one article, sugar, being placed, by the ad- 
ditional duty, above the means of the many to purchase. It is 
clear, if the duties were equal on all sugars, the competition of the 
sellers would render them so much cheaper, that ten, nay, a hundred 
times greater quantity would be sold and consumed, and of course, 
ten, or a hundred times more manufactured articles must be made 
and shipped, to pay for them in South America, where the people 
would be glad to receive them in exchange for sugar, and those 
things which they can produce: and unless we do so, they cannot 
take those things which our artisans have made. The consequence 
is, commerce languishes from want of demand, which, of course, 
re-acts upon the producers in both countries, and causes the results 
which I have before alluded to, those periodical seasons of distress 
arising from want of consumers, or, in other words, demand for 
the produce of our operative manufactures, and of the sugars, in- 
digo, &c. of South America. Such are some of the effects of mo- 
nopolies, bounties, and restrictions : these, and these alone, are the 
causes of the dreadful fluctuations in trade. 

‘ These are alone the causes why it is not the interest of the 
English capitalist to go and form establishments for the employ- 
ment of the Irish people. ‘These are the remote causes of the im- 
mense numbers of the Irish people coming over here, and driving 
the English labourers to be supported by the poor-rates ; and to the 
removal of them alone, can we look for national relief. I am fully 
convinced, that had the East India monopoly been rescinded, and 
an equalization of the duties on all foreign productions taken place 
five years ago, the enterprising spirit of England would have found 
demand for the work of every unemployed hand in Ireland, and 
then her increasing population would have been a certain source of 
wealth to the agricultural and every other interest in the country, 
In short, until she becomes a second Lancashire, and can support 
six hundred people on the square mile, instead of finding, as she 
now does, two hundred and twenty an insupportable burthen on the 
landed interest, which she may do by pursuing such measures, 
otherwise the interest of the present owners must be completely 
destroyed.’ 

After reverting to other topics arising out of his main subject, 
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Ireland, and pursuing them through several interesting and well- 
written letters, all addressed to the noble Earl already named, the 
author closes the series by a summary of his views respecting the 
measures of relief for Ireland, which are worthy. of being repeated 
at length. He says: 

‘In summing up and concluding these letters, I shall en- 
deavour to answer all the objections that I can conceive to 
the propositions here made, and in doing this I shall begin with 
these Lord Liverpool made to the deputation from the south of 
Ireland, consisting of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Lords 
Donoughmore, Cork, Shannon, Carbery, Riversdale, Ennismore, 
and many others of the great landed proprietors, whom I had the 
honour to attend in 1825, for the purpose of laying before his lord=’ 
ship the state of distress of the unemployed poor of that part of 
the country, and to solicit the Government to adopt some of the 
“expedients” here suggested. 

‘ The one of a loan of money, to be invested in buildings and 
machinery, those immoveable parts of manufacturing establish- 
ments, was urged on his Lordship’s attention on the principle, that 
it was a belief in the want of security of property in Ireland, that 
prevented individuals making such investments there, although 
many people might be disposed to invest moveable property in 
Ireland, which in case of disturbances, or threatened rebellion, they 
could easily withdraw ; but that few people were disposed to_ make 
such permanent investments as buildings and machinery, which 
they could not withdraw. It was also urged that if insecurity of 
property did exist, it must have arisen from bad legislation, which, 
since the government were not disposed to do away with the cause, 
to amend its effects, the apprehension of insecurity on the mind of 
capitalists, the government were bound to grant a bonus, or in- 
surance, to encourage those who would not otherwise invest capital 
there. 


* The objections urged by his Lordship would have been sound, 
if applied to a sound state of things; they were “ that loans were 
expedients, and contrary to political economy, and that as such, it 
was the determination of his Majesty's Ministers not to use them.” 
That his Lordship hoped, “capital would find its level, that it 
would flow over from England so freely that a general employment 
of the people would be the result, and that there were no precedents 
for any such advance of public money.” In answer it was allowed, 
that it was an “expedient,” and that such expedients were alone 
justified by the necessity of the case, that necessity alone could jus- 
tify the “enormous expedient” of paying two millions a-year, to 
support the military, constabulary and peace-preserving establish- 
ments of Ireland ; that it was an expedient for the government to 
feed the starving people there in 1822, which was allowed to have 
been a famine of means to buy food, and not of food. That the 
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emigration plan is an “ expedient,’ and allowed to be the most ex- 
pensive one, that has been by any one suggested ; that the object of 
the “ expedient” now proposed would do away with the necessity of 
the last, and prevent the possibility of a recurrence of the first ; 
that it had these great advantages, it was the cheapest and least 
onerous, and its plan as an expedient would, at least, be attended 
with the employment of the people to a certain extent. 


‘ In regard to the objection, “ ‘The want of precedent,” his Lord- 
ship was referred to the bill, which, it was believed, had been 
brought in by his Lordship himself, in 1816—17, to grant the loan 
of one million and a half of money, for the purpose of providing 
employment for the unemployed poor of one English county alone? 
to the loan of one million to the black settlement of Sierra Leone : 
to;the loan to the merchants under commercial embarrassments in 
England : a small one to the same class in Ireland: to the loan to 
aid the private iron works in Wales. ‘To these we may now add, 
the Joan or grant to employ, on public works, the very people who 
have been sent, and it is proposed to send, to Canada. I assert, 
that to allow capital to find its level, it must not be opposed by in- 
surmountable obstructions ; that it is unjust, paradoxical, and un- 
sound legislation to impose obstructions to the free flow of capital, 
and then to say, you shall not use expedients to get over there; 
neither will we remove them. Under such circumstances, what is 
it but the height of mockery and absurdity to say, let capital find 
its level. I now say, remove the great political cause which pre- 
vents the free flow and employment of capital in [reland—the 
Penal Code. And remove the obstructions to our finding demand, 
or consumers, for the productions of Irish, English, and Scotch 
labour, who are to be found in the East Indies, and all the countries 
under the ‘Tropics : allow us to take the only payment the people 
of those countries have to give, which would make us highly satis- 
factory and profitable returns for our exported manufactures ; and 
then Ireland will neither ask nor require the use of any loan or 
expedient ; until then, as [ have shown in the preceding letters, 
Englishmen will not find it to their interest to invest capital in 
Ireland, even were the natural advantages that country possesses 
much greater than they are. ‘These means would completely 
supersede the necessity of emigration, and the necessity of sending 
out money to Canada to employ the emigrants when they are 
there. 


‘The necessity of a free trading intercourse with our own colo- 
nies, in the East Indies, was especially urged by the deputation on 
his lordship, which could not be rejected because it was contrary to 
the principle of political economy, as it is in full accordance with 
the soundest doctrines of that science; but his Lordship’s objec- 
tions were, that it was a subject of too much importance for pre- 
sent consideration ; that it would interfere with vested rights, and 
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that, in a few years more, the charter of the East India Company's 
monopoly would expire. It was answered, that as the first object 
of the deputation had been refused on the ground of its being in- 
éonsistent with the doctrines of political economy, surely, when the 
application of the soundest doctrines of that science would indi-+ 
rectly obtain the object of employing the Irish people, for the sake 
of consistency it should not be refused, particularly as the first ex 
periment of the just principles of free trade had been made on poor 
Ireland, by the taking off her bounties on linens, which was sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. Why, I will ask, was not the first 
experiment made on those who are so much better able to bear it, 
the rich East and West Indians ? 

‘It was also urged that it might be so arranged, that the vested 
tights of the few could be safely provided for, and that the ofigi- 
hal cause for granting the bounty on sugar, to the West Indians, 
had been done away, by granting free trade in West Indian produce 
to their merchants ; and it was further urged, that it was the magni- 
tude and importance of the question, on the happiness of so many 
millions of people in these countries, and of tens of millions in the 
East Indies, that rendered the consideration of the question so im- 
perative at present. It was then shown, what were likely to be 
the important and vast results of employing the people of Ireland, on 
the British treasury alone: that Ireland contains half the numerical 
amount of people that England, Scotland, and Wales do: that the 
latter are able to consume exciseable articles, and pay in direct 
taxes the amount of over fifty millions sterling, per annum ; that 
the former should, under a sound state of things, be able to pay 
twenty-five millions, instead of which she cannot pay taxes enough 
to support the expenses of the government of Ireland. This does 
not arise from the want of desire in her people to enjoy and con- 
sume exciseable articles, but from their want of means to buy them. 
The Irish people have as great aptitude to consume wines, spirits, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, and all other things which are directly or indi+ 
rectly taxed, as the English or Scotch people have. Raise them 
one or two grades higher in the scale of consumers, and inevitably 
the revenue will be augmented to an incalculable extent; it is 
therefore a consideration, as a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; for the due deliberation of Financiers. 

‘Lord Liverpool then said, that he did not expect such a strong 
case could have been made out, or he would have had with him 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Huskisson, and others of his 
Majesty's ministers ; but that he should feel it his duty to consult 
them more fully on the subject, and communicate the result to his 
grace the Duke of Devonshire. His Lordship’s lamented illness 
took place soon after, and nothing was done for Ireland, although 
it had been clearly shown that much had been done for the people 
of England, under the pressure of circumstances, as well as for the 
Black settlement of Sierra Leone. 
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‘It may be objected that under the present state of embarras- 
ment, when the administration is harassed and distressed by the 
alarming state of defalcation and dilapidation of the finances 
brought on the country, not by themselves, but by the policy of 
their most honourable, worthy, and enlightened predecessors, for the 
last thirty years ; a policy which has entailed on generations yet 
unborn, incalculable, and, I fear, irremediable evils: it may, I say, 
be objected, that the present is no time for doing any thing de« 
manding an expenditure of money, particularly as the benefit must 
be remote. I answer, I am asking for national retrenchment, and 
for a revision of those laws which have long been an opprobrium on 
the spirit of wisdom, which should direct human institutions gene- 
rally, and these realms in particular. 


‘I ask that the savings of those retrenchments be applied to the 
relief of a people who have long been the wretched victims of mis- 
rule, and towards whom the commiseration of the civilised world is 
directed. A people on whom has been inflicted every scourge that 
the worst passions of man could engender, fire, sword, spoliation, 
confiscation, thrice repeated plague, pestilence, famine; and on 
whom the demoniacal spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism 
has been let loose, and under the mask of religion has spread divi- 
sion, discord, and murder throughout the land! My object is to en- 
deavour to heal some, or all of these, by consigning to the silence of 
the tomb, all past heart-burnings ; and recommending that the ci- 
vilising bond of mutual interest may be aided, and set into imme+ 
diate action, by a more enlightened and humane policy ; and, finally, 
that reparation be made for those Acts of Parliament, which sup- 
pressed the rising manufacturing energies of the Irish people, by 
setting them up in business again. ‘This may be contrary to the 
received notions of what has been misnamed political economy ; 
but all I know of the uses of governors, is, that it is their duty to 
direct the means, placed at their disposal, so that they may be pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible quantity of good, to the greatest 
number of the people. If political economy will not do this, under 
the present social arrangements, | want it not, | want that which 
will, I care not what name it bears. However, some of the first 
political economists of the present day, Messrs. Say and Sismondi, 
have recommended the advance of capital, by the French Govern- 
ment, to encourage the silk trade, even recommending a tax for that 
exclusive purpose; and their authority was especially urged by 
Colonel William Maberly, in a luminous and powerful speech, in 
advocacy of a motion he made in the House of Commons, for an 
advance of money, to employ the Irish people, a speech replete with 
sound argument, and breathing philanthropy in every sentence ; 
during which, this young member was repeatedly cheered by the 
House, and was flatteringly and particularly eulogized by the late 
Mr. Canning on that occasion. 


ce were 
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‘ By some people it may be deemed that I have dwelt too much in 
these pages, on the insecurity QuEsTION ; to them I answer, that 
it is my firm conviction, from long knowledge of the people of Ire- 
land, that permanent peace, tranquillity, or security of property, can- 
not reign in that country, until the remaining penal laws are erased 
from the statute book. 

‘It may be also thought that I have laid too great stress on the 
Free Trade question.—My answer is, that if it be indispensable to 
employ some millions of people, which I hold it to be, and when 
I contemplate the immense quantity of manufactured articles mil- 
lions are capable of producing, even in an hour, and carrying on the 
contemplation to the produce of a day, a month, or of one year, I 
feel the necessity of most strongly pointing to the abrogation of 
those laws, which prevent us at present from finding certain mar- 
kets for such enormous supplies, which it was necessary for me to 
be quite sure could be found, otherwise my recommendation, of em- 
ploying the people on manufactures, might fairly be considered as 
unsound, If the laws or restrictions of foreign countries prevented 
our trading with them, an insurmountable difficulty might then be 
presented ; but when our own legislation prevents our own people 
only, from trading with half the population of the world, too much 
cannot be said or written on the subject, until the evil is remedied, 
particularly also when, I trust, I have made the connection between 
this subject, and the employment of the people of Ireland, clear and 
unequivocal. 


«It may be answered, that it is impossible to interfere with the 
East India Company's rights. heir rights I think might be ad- 
justed equitably, by giving the bondholders even a larger annuity 
than their bonds now produce them, until their Charter expires ; 
and if that will not be acceded to, for the present, while manufac- 
tories are establishing in Ireland, which could not probably be 
brought into extensive operation, before the expiration of that 
Charter, I would propose to let the sugars of our eastern colonies 
be placed under less severe prohibitions,—take off ten or fifteen 
shillings a cwt., and then they will make profitable returns to our 
merchants, who will find it their interest to pay for them in our 
manufactured goods, for which there would then be ample demand ; 
and also let us relieve our shipping interest, by opening the carry- 
ing-trade of the India Seas, and let them compete with foreigners, 
in the honest spirit of rivalry, and redeem the character of our laws, 
from that preposterous policy, which showed them to be framed to 
favour foreigners ; for now they are only acting against the interest 
of Englishmen, and render us the laughing-stock of those who are 
gaining so immensely by the continuance of such legislation. 


_« A variety of plans for the relief of Ireland have been proposed, 
and among others a very interesting and benevolent one by Wil- 
liam Allen, that of dividing the land into very small portions, on 
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each of which a comfortable house is to be built\ In this way he 
proves that Ireland could maintain, in a high degree of comfort, 
millions more than its present population : as far as this plan can be 
applied to improve the condition of the cottiers, it willdo good ; but 
under present tenures, and a thousand other things, it would be a 
waste of good intentions to expect that it could be applied to be- 
nefit the present millions, as speedily as their miserable state 
requires, 

‘Another plan for the employment of the people has been put for- 
ward, that of forming a ship canal through Ireland, from Dublin to 
Galway, of cutting Ireland in half ! ‘This second edition of the Castle- 
reagh plan appears to have been put forward without reference to 
the charges for its use, which would, even for the purpose of keep- 
ing it in repair, necessarily be so high as to render it useless ; as, 
from a calculation that has been made by intelligent men of busi- 
ness, taking the averages at the lowest rate of tonnage charged on 
any canals—the hawling, pert charges at both ends, and toll ton- 
nage for a ship only going once through ii, the whole would amount 
to more than a vessel could possibly aiford to pay out of any rate of 
freight now to be obtained for a voyage to the West Indies or else- 
where. The other serious objection to it, as an employment for the 
people, is, that it is local and not a re-productive one; when the 
work is done, it is done with. Comparatively, it may benefit a few 
thousand labourers on the line it is to pass through ; but what will 
it benefit those in the South or North of that country ? 

«My Lord, the plan I here propose of relieving the people of Ire- 
land, by finding re-productive manufacturing employment for them, 
is neither new nor visionary ; for its practical effects we have only 
to look at home, both in England and Scotland, and contemplate the 
extensive and valuable results on all the great interests of the em- 
pire, the agricultural, the trading, and the commercial, to convince 
us of the incalculable and important advantages to be derived from 
thus employing the people. ‘That the time has arrived, when some- 
thing must be speedily done for Ireland, I ana satisfied, and that the 
first and best thing is to pursue a sound, liberal, just, and enlight- 
ened policy towards her, in the full spirit of legislating for the 
happiness of the many, and not merely for that of the few. That 
the measures here advocated would wonderfully raise the rate of 
wages of the majority of the people of Ireland, and that the inereased 
value of their labour would enabie them to become far greater con- 
sumers of exciseable and all other ariicles, by which the revenues of 
the country would be increased some millions ina few years, I have 
no doubt : and I am satisfied, that thus will be achieved a measure 
which the Emigration Committee seemed to imply was indispensa- 
ble to the well-being of both countries, but to accomplish which they 
suggested no mode whatever, leaving a blank which only their ex- 
pensive “ expedient ” of emigration would not in the least fill up or 
remedy. 
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‘ And I must add, that it appears really strange that they should 
have wound up their labours, by recommending a remedy which 
would cost such an enormous sum of money, without even express- 
ing an opinion of the propriety of making an experiment on any 
plan proposed, as likely to raise the wages of labour in Ireland, 
and prevent the further reduction of wages in these parts of the 
empire. 

‘For myself, Lown Iam sanguine, excessively sanguine ; the 
measures here proposed would be successful, from the circum- 
stances of success having attended such efforts in every country, 
where they have been tried. In Spain, Portugal, Poland, Ireland, 
in short, in all purely agricultural countries around us, poverty ex- 
ists in the greatest degree, both among the people and their govern- 
ments ; while, on the contrary, the commercial and manufacturing 
nations are much richer in comparison. Whether we view the 


ancient or the modern states, the Carthaginians, the Venetians, the 

Dutch Republics, or the last and most splendid instance, which 
I > 

Britain herself offers ; or to refer more immediately at home, to 


the high poor-rates in the agricultural, and the low poor-rates in 
the manufacturing counties, we tind improvement and education 
every where the result of manufacturing and commercial industry. 

‘ And, as a further confirmation, do we not see our enlightened 
neighbours, the French, and the active enterprising Americans, ex- 
erting every nerve and sinew of their resources, to become manu- 
facturers, satisfied of the great national advantages to be derived 
from manufactories, trade, and commerce? Their example ought 
to induce us to stimulate all the energies of Ireland, otherwise those 
nations will run past us in the general career of the improvement 
and happiness of the people. 

‘I conclude, my Lord, saying with Horace :— 


** Si quid novisti rectius istis, 


Candidus imperti; si non, his utere meeum.”’ 





Statur To tHE Memory oF THE LATE STEPHEN BABINGTON, 


Tue beautiful statue by Chantrey of the late Stephen Babington, 
Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, which many will remember as 
having been in the Exhibition last year, was safely shipped at 
Gravesend, on board the Company's ship Abercrombie, Robinson, 
on the 16th ult :—the Honourable Court of Directors having resolved 
to send it to India at the public expense. We understand, from 
good authority, that the celebrated artist considers it one of the hap- 
piest efforts of his genius ; and we may therefore congratulate the 
Presidency of Bombay on the’possession of the finest specimen of 
sculpture which will have reached Asia in modern times. An 
obelisk, ordered by the Native subscribers, to a monument over Mr. 
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Babington’s remains at Tannah, where he fell, is also placed on 
board the same vessel. 

If any circumstance could, in addition to the tribute which the 
European Society of Bombay has paid to Mr. Babington’s memory, 
mark the excellence of his private as well as public character, it is 
the affection which the Natives have, in this unusual manner, 
shown to their departed friend. 

Mr. Babington’s talents seem first to have been discovered and 
called forth by Sir John Malcolm, whom he accompanied on_ his 
mission to Persia, and by whom, while yet scarcely arrived at man- 
hood, he was left for some time in charge of the political agency at 
Bushire. Sir Evan Nepean, doubtless made acquainted with his 
superior abilities, immediately on landing as Gevernor of Bombay, 
appointed him his private secretary; and he afterwards suc 
cessively rose to the offices of Political Secretary to Government, 
Zillah Judge, and lastly, Judge of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, the 
highest judicial appointment in India. But the most flattering, and 
at the same time the most arduous duty, it was reserved to the late 
Governor, Mr. Elphinstone, to select for him, by nominating Mr, 
Babington President of a Committee for revising the revenue and 
Judicial Code of Regulations of the Presidency of Bombay, which re- 
vision, it was understood, would be made applicable to the other Pre- 
sidencies ; so that, at the early age of thirty-one, this distinguished 
individual was vested with the singular power of amending and pro- 
posing laws intended for the general government of our vast Indian 
empire. ‘The accident, which deprived the public of the services of 
this gentleman, is too well known to need a detail at the present 
time. Its recital would only serve to open wounds yet scarcely 
healed. 

About one-third of the difficult task, which was imposed on Mr. 
Babington, was completed at the time of his death ; and through the 
medium of the following statement, made by his successor in office, 
we are enabled to present to our readers the details of his labours. 





Letrer or Mr. Bapinctron’s Successor IN THE COMMITTEE. 


Bombay, 21st June, 1823. 

I enclose a list of the drafts of Regulations prepared by the 
Committee, and forwarded to Government, while our esteemed 
friend was President. ‘The first thirteen embrace the whole of the 
Civil branch of the Code ; the fourteenth belongs to the Revenue. 

This may be well said to be more than one-third of the whole 
task of re-modelling the Code, because, independently of the extent 
of the Civil branch, there are inserted in it at length various funda- 
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mental provisions applicable to other subjects, which, when once 
enacted, require merely to be cited in other places. 

There were also some drafts, but in an unfinished state, on the 
subject of Police, as follows :—On Village Police; on District 
Police ; on Zillah Police ; on the Police of Sudder Stations. Corre- 
spondence, Lists of Queries, &c., it would be in vain to attempt to 
estimate, though they add greatly, probably a fourth, to the duties 
of the Committee. 

It may be observed, that, of all productions, Regulations are the 
least showy in displaying the quantity of work done. As the ob- 
ject is to simplify and condense, the greater the pains bestowed, the 
shorter, within certain limits, the Regulation finally becomes. In 
framing a Regulation, twice as much, and often three times as 
much, as the Regulation in the end contains, may, probably, be 
estimated to have been written.—Yours, very truly, 

(—— N-——. 
List. 


A Regulation for constituting courts of justice and defining the 
powers and duties of the judges and officers thereof. 

A Regulation to facilitate the amicable adjustment of disputes of 
a civil nature, by means of arbitrators. 

A Regulation for trying and deciding disputes regarding the boun- 
daries of villages, by means of a special commission. 

A Regulation prescribing the forms of proceeding in the courts of 
law in civil suits and appeals. 

A Regulation containing provisions as to courts of justice—their 
sittings, the mode of communicating with them, the mode of keep- 
ing the minutes of their proceedings, the sealing, signing, and lan- 
guage of process, and granting copies of papers within records. 

A Regulation directing by what law the judgments of courts of 
justice are to be governed, and in what manner such law is to be 
ascertained. 

A Regulation for admitting persons to sue or defend, in suits or 
appeals, in formd pauperis. 

A Regulation prescribing the rules by which titles to exemption 
from the payment of revenue are acquired by grants and by pre- 
scription—the limitations in regard to actions of various descrip- 
tions—and a special limitation as to bonds granted under former 
Governments by cultivators. 

_ A Regulation for ascertaining the rate of interest, and fixing a 
limitation to the running thereof in certain cases ; and for prescribing 
rules as to tenders of payment, and the possession and rate of pro- 
perty mortgaged and pledged. 

A Regulation for levying a stamp duty on certain law and other 
papers, within the territories subordinate to the presidency of Bombay. 
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A Regulation to provide for the formal recognition of heirs, exe- 
cutors, and administrators, and for the appointment of administrators 
and managers of property by the court. 

A Regulation for establishing a register of deeds, obligations, and 
other writings in each zillah throughout the territories subordinate to 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

A Regulation for the appointment and removal of kazees, and for 
ensuring an eflicient and regular discharge of their duties. 

A Regulation for defining the duties of village accountants ané 
prescribing forms for the different registers which they are to keep. 











Woman's Frienpvsuip, 


Tuere is an ecstacy above, 

The rich delight of woman’s love ; 

A feeling free from passion’s dross, 
Enhanced in value by the loss ; 

Which holy hermit’s heart may fill, 

And yet the saint be holy still. 

"Tis woman's jriendship—constant, kind, 
And sensitive as woman's mind, i 
It is a flame more inly pure, 





More mild than love—and ‘twill endure. | 
Love's fuel soon may be consum'd ; ' 
Beauty will fade when youth hath bloom’d ; ' 
But woman's friendship, ever green, 


In age’s winter best is seen. 
‘Then shall its verdure far excel 
The brightest shades in Paphian dell. 
Man seldom knows it ; avarice, fame, 
Ambition, pride, assume. its name, j 
And ape its actions, but the cheat 
Is soon perceived, when interests meet. 
If they but clash, his friendship flies ; 
And cold reserve its place supplies. 
Yet men there are, though they be few, 
Who own the charm, and feel it too ; 
Who are not villains, though they smile ; * 
Who know the world, yet shun its guile. 
Believe me, Clora, one of those, 
And thine the kindred heart I chose, 
And still shall cherish near mine own, 
Till into one the twain be grown ; 
One in affection and in hate, 
One through the smiles and frowns of fate. 
B. G. B. 








* «A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain. —Suaxsreare. 
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Since the publication, in 1810, by M. Ouwaroff, President of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, of his project for an Asiatic 
Academy, and since his foundation of an Asiatic Museum, the 
study of the Oriental language has made rapid progress in Russia. 
Besides the two chairs in the university, filled by Professor Sen- 
kowski, who teaches the Arabic and Turkish, and M. Dschaafar, 
who teaches the Persian, which is his native language; the Em- 
peror founded last year an Oriental Institution, which is now in full 
activity. In it are taught the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish lan- 
guages, and to these are added the Tartar, Mongol, Kalmuck, 
Mantchon, Chinese, Armenian, and modern Greek. The Arabic is 
taught by Professor Demange, and the Persian by Professor Char- 
may, both from Paris; the Turkish is taught by Counsellor Vlan- 
gali, a native of Constantinople. Tog ther with this establishment, 
there are many others at Orenburgh, Casan, Astrakan, Teflis, 
Omsk, &e. The following is a brief notice of some remarkable 
works which appeared last year : 

A Report, by [bn-Fosgland, and other Arabs, on the ancient Rus- 
sians ; with text and translation, and critical and philological re- 
marks, in German, by Professor Frihn.—A Supplement to the Ge- 
neral History of the Huns, Turks, and Moguls, containing an 
abridgment of the history of the dominion of the Usbeck Tartars in 
Great Bucharia, from their establishment in the country, to the 
year 1709, and a continuation of the History of Kharizm from the 
death of Aboul-Ghazi-Khan, to the same period ; by J. Senkow- 
ski.—Researches on the Religious, Political, and Literary History of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Asia, principally of the Thibetians and 
Mongols. In German, by Schmidt.—Numi Cufici, qui in Impera- 
tores Augo Museo solitario Petropoli servantur. Recensuit C. M. 
Frihn.—Numi Cufici anecdoti ex variis museis selecti et illustrati, 
by the same. These two Memoirs are inserted in the Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of sciences of St. Petersburgh, for 1824, 
which also contains—F. Munteri, episc. Selandia, Comment. de 
numo plumbeo.—Zenobix, Regine Orientis, et aneo Palmyreno ; 
together with a Memoir on the Royal Castle of the Bosphorus, and 
of the city of Gargaza in the Golden Chersonese, by M. Kohler. 

The ‘Son of the Country, one of the best Journals in Russia, 
speaking of the progress of Oriental Literature says, ‘that they 
rejoice at the change which is taking place with regard to their re- 
lations with the East. Formerly, it was through Western Europe 
that information respecting Asia reached them; but now it is 
taking its natural direction, and fixing in Russia as the point of 
departure, to arrive at the other parts of the civilized world. 
Honour and glory to the protectors of the sciences! and our best 
wishes and thanks to all who contribute to carry their praiseworthy 


intentions into execution ! 














Inquiry into THE Rient or Justice or toe Ponxisumenr 
oF Deraru, 

IF antiquity has an undoubted right to the admiration and to the 
gratitude of all ages, it is without doubt for the attention it gave 
to the study of morals and the practice of the virtues it dictates, 
The schools of Pythagoras, of Zeno, of Socrates, offered not, like 
the academies which have succeeded them, a scandalous contrast 
between argumentative reason and practical vice. With them the 
sublime precepts of philosophy expired not within the walls of 
their schools ; they dignified both the man and his conduct ; and, 
after having taught wisd ym in their academ es, these great and 
eloquent men, added, in the commerce of life, in the forum, and by 
the domestic hearth, the authority of example to that of their theories, 
Then the greatest of orators, and the most virtuous of monarchs, 
were in the senate and on the throne the same as they were on the 
benches of the Portico,—the friends, the defenders of the human 
race. With slavery sprung up all the laxity and the vices with 
which modern society is still polluted ; and in this age of injustice 
and vanity, in which force has audaciou ly usurped the place of 
law, and caprice that of justice, we have no reason to be surprised 
that one of the most important questions of natural right has not 
been negatively resolved,—we mean whether man, under particular 
circumstances, have the right of slaying his fellow man with the 
sword of the law! 


But how is it that an inquiry, which refers to the whole human 
race, and on which reposes the whole of morality, all the legality of 


social justice, should have escaped the investigation of the ancients ? 
They lived under a republic, they lived under a form of government 
the most proper to give man the idea of h rwn dignity, by re- 
minding him continually of his noble origin, and forcing him every 


instant to examine the justice of the principles on which the social 


laws were said to be established! Strange blindness! affording an 
infallible proof, that ee in institutions, even the most admirable, in 
order to make them eally good, want the aid of that auxiliary, 
whose authority noth r ¢ ist, time! Thus, tl these philo- 
sophers confined themselves to the study of the relations of man to 


man; but not having connected the study of these relations with 
that of the political system under which they lived, they, conse- 
quently, were unt ible to make the result of their inquiry bear upon 
the subject of a legislation to which they blindly and without eXa- 


mination submitted. It seemed as if the law was to them a fierce 
divinity, the whole of whose acts it was right to adore in silence. 
They did not teach, also, that if society - es on man certain 
duties which he recognizes, he has also cer rights which are not 


transferable, because emanating from God him 
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If, in the works of these philosophers, the odious maxims of ty- 
ranny uniformly fell under the noble maxims of liberty, this triumph 
was barren in regard to the good of the human race, since the priu- 
ciples, or rather the dogmas, on which tyranny resis, are not even 
discussed in these works. It would not, perhaps, be difficult to 
prove, that to this negligence in establishing political constitutions, 
and above all legislation on the right which man holds from heaven, 
and which should be embraced in every system of morals, may be 
attributed the destruction of those admirable republics which disap- 
peared in the midst of tempests, perishing under the attacks and 
principles of tyranny. 

We have always so servilely imitated the ancients, that it would 
have been very surprising, if the monarchical governments, which 
succeeded the Roman republic, had not received with avidity the 
maxims of a legislative system so favourable to the free and easy 
exercise of despotism ; and if those maxims had not again become 
the principles on which the same ideas were to be exercised. The 
right also of punishing, and of punishing with rigour, has always 
seemed so inherent to a monarchical or aristocratical government, 
that discussions on it are never awakened, but when the public mind 
has a tendency to republicanism. 

It was not till towards the end of the eightcenth century, after 
Beccaria, in his profound dialectics, had pointed out the errors of 
legislation, and after Rousseau had crushed, under the lightning of 
his eloquence, the principles inimical to liberty and the dignity of 
man ;—it was not till then, that certain elevated minds, philesophers 
truly worthy of that name, discovered that society overstepped its 
power, in depriving the murderer or the brigand of life ; questioned 
the legality of the court, and the salutary influence of the scaffold 
on public and private morals; and began to doubt the advantages 
which till then had been supposed to result from public punish- 
ments. 
Thirty years of profound discussion, during which we see the most 
enlightened and virtuous men of England and France employing 
their talents, have hardlv produced, even in cultivated minds, this 
conviction, that capital punishment, regar 
on criminal law and legislation as the palladium of the laws and 
public safety, is, on the contrary, but the error, to say no more, of a 
narrow, Gothic, and fearful system of legislation; the bugbear of 
morality, and the mockery of the societies where it reigns ; and that 
it is so far from being an obstacle to crime, that it is an encourage- 
ment to it. 

If some philanthropic writers proclaimed with energy this great 
truth, that the punishment of death is both useless and immoral, the 
great mass of legislators obstinately repulsed the opinion. In fact, 
that the system of Draco has received the sanction of time, is the 
only defence they offer! Excellent sanction! which has consecrated 
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almost every error that exists, and is respectable only in the eyes of 
prejudiced or ignorant men. Yet the infant, at its mother's breast, 
will sooner tear the mantle with which its mother has enveloped it, 
than our systematic legislators will burst the bonds in which preju- 
dice holds them under our feudal monarchies. It is this which ex- 
plains why the two most enlightened nations of Europe have not 
taken a part in the great question on the punishment of death. 
Happy if they do not delay too long to follow the noble example 
which will have been given them by other states. It is not suffi- 
cient for the glory of a nation, to produce men who enlighten it by 
their genius ; it is necessary, moreover, that the nation should adopt 
the means, which these worthy citizens offer it, of making the peo- 
ple better. 

If human genius develops itself under every form of govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted that the ideas, which tend to the amelio- 
ration of the human species, must particularly flourish under the 
influence of republican principles. It is, in fact, apparent that re- 
publicans must be interested in adopting ideas, of which the direct 
and precise end is to fortify public morals. Let us be no longer 
astonished, then, at seeing the United States, and the Canton of 
Geneva, solemnly proclaim the abolition of the punishment of 
death. 

In 1826, M. Le Compte de Sellon, a Genevese, proposed a prize 
of 500 francs for the best essay in favour of the abolition of capitalf 
punishment. This example was followed by the Society of Christian 
Morality at Paris, which offered a prize of 1,500 francs for the best 
essay on the same subject. 


The publication we are about to notice* merited the prize at 
Geneva and Paris. Some of our readers may think that the work 
of which we are thus speaking, is only one of those juvenile efforts 
which succeeded in an academical combat, and followed by their ephe- 
meral fate. Others, finding that it proscribes the punishment of 
death, will imagine, perhaps, that it is a question goncerning one of 
those Utopias, which, from Plato to Sir Thomas More, have 
amused the imagination of such men, wearied with speaking of the 
sad realities that surround them. ‘To do away with these false ideas 
and unjust prejudices, we think it right to give an exact analysis of 
the work, following progressively the reasoning of the author. We 
shall then leave our readers to judge for themselves, whether the 
production is a mere Utopian reverie, or the rational conclusion of 
a sound and philosophical mind. 

The author has divided his work into three great sections. The 
first is subdivided into three parts, under these titles: On the 





* On the Penal System, and on the Punishment of Death in Parti- 
cular. By M. C. Lucas, Advocate in the Royal Court of Paris. 8vo. Paris. 
Bechert. 
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Office of Human Justice; on the Penal System in general; on 
the Punishment of Death in particular. ‘The second section is di- 
vided into two parts: On Repression in general; on the Punish- 
ment of Death in particular. ‘The third section examines by what 
combination of repressive guarantees, uniting all the conditions of 
justice and expediency, the punishment of death and the penal sys- 
tem, to which it is joined, ought to be supplanted. Let us see 
how the author begins his argument. 

‘The existence,’ says M. Lucas, ‘ which is diffused through the uni- 
verse is only sacred and inviolable in man; because in man only, 
endowed with liberty and reason, it possesses the character of per- 
sonality. Man has not only a right to existence, he has still more, 
a right to exist such as God made him, that is to say, fiee, active, 
intelligent ; and this right is so sacred, that even he himself can- 
Society altogether has a legal authority 


not lawfully resign it. 
With 


only to protect the right, and not in any case to sacrifice it. 


regard to all the other consequent benefits of existence, liberty, ac- 
tivity, intelligence, (benefits which the author terms accidental or 
human,) it is not from God that man immediately receives them. 
Accidental and variable they are; but as the development of the 
humanity of which they are the acquisition and the conquest, 
they may be restrained, modified, extended by the effect of social 


connections.’ 

Certain rights and duties arise from these accidental advantages, 
and belong to them. ‘These are the things which fall under the 
proper cognisance of human laws. The codes of the most civi- 
lised people strongly depend on the obligations resulting from these 
rights and duties. But these obligations destroy not natural equity. 
They make men rich and happy, but not masters. The work of 
civilization is not to destroy that of the creation; civilization 
is but a part of the gifts of God and of human conquests. 
Thus society recognizes a priori the sanctity, and inviolability of 
the benefits which man receives from his creation; but there is a 
limit assigned to their inviolability. It is that which appears to 
spring from their very violation. It is in this case that the right 
of interference is pretended ; and it is to maintain the preservation 
of these blessings that a right to punish is laid claim to. It is 
thence its office is derived ; it is from this that the most part of 
legislators and philosophers have accumulated their sophisms to 
make out a being who lives in body and soul, endued with a sensi- 
bility which comprehends the attributes of man and of Divinity, vul- 
nerable in all and for all. ‘The author successfully refutes these 
dangerous paradoxes, and, as we think, establishes by a chain of 
luminous and decisive reasoning the true notion of society. 

The word society, (says he,) may be understood in two different 
ways. Sometimes it designates the whole body of citizens, and is 
then opposed to the word individual. Sometimes it designates a state 
cr manner of living, and is then opposed to one of solitude. 
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Considered as a collective body, society has certain rights and 
advantages which assist each other, and which by their union be- 
come greater and firmer than they would be if seperated. It has 
others, which existing only by an intimate connection with the per- 
sonality of individuals, are consequently neither more nor less 
powerful than they are in each one singly. The former of these 
two classes is that of conventional good, which the author has al- 
ready named human or accidental, and which may be alienated and 
transferred in this world, because it is here acquired. ‘This is that 
which may be spent in the service of kings to make them the 
richest and most opulent of men. ‘This kind of good also deserves 
more attention in proportion as the contracting parties are more 
numerous, and for the enjoyment of which, the majority should 
carry it against the minority ; but no means must be called to their 
aid not authorised in human competition. ‘The other class is that 
of Divine right, of good inherent to the personality of every one en- 
dowed with reason ; rights which nothing can diminish nor augment ; 
and which, by their nature, are as sacred in one man as in a million, 
because there is no collective law of liberty, of intelligence, of ae- 
tivity, of existence ; they have only an individual law ; it is not in 
the people but in man that God has placed this right. Put a mil- 
lion of men on one side, and a single man on the other, there is no 
more right to take it from the one than the other, There are only 
more in the former instance called to enjoy the same advantage, 
Thus, then, the law of preservation in society, considering society 
as a collective being, is but that of the individual—that of man. 

The author, in fact, considers society as a state or manner of 
living. There is, says he, a general fatality which is seen in all 
beings, and which belongs to the principles and form of their ex- 
istence. This fatality which extends even to the manner of their 
existence, is creation. Like every thing else in the world, man 
comes under this universal observation, like all other beings he is 
a subject of this fatality. Man springs up like the plants, he has 
no greater share in forming himself or in determining the manner 
of his being. To this general fatality which gives birth to man, 


we may add another which occasions his existence, not only for so- 
ciety, but for this or that particular society. It is this which 
makes an individual a native of one country rather than another. 


Thus then society, considered as a state, exists by two principles : 
the one fatal, eternal, divinely decreed, that is, sociability. The 
other conventional and variable, the work of men; this is the form 
of sociablity, association, political union. ‘The divine law of so- 
ciability is not vulnerable by man, and it has no need of being 
protected by punishments, for, wherever man is, there will ever be 
society. Man is sociable by nature. ‘The political forms of asso- 
ciation, whether they be monarchical, aristocratical, or republican, 
want, and haye consequently the right, to be protected; but since 
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they are purely human, and are not to be put above the creation 
of God, fo contradiction to political forms, in as far as they are 
forms, can authorize the taking away from man those blessings he 
receives from God, existence, liberty, activity, intelligence. 

If man, endowed with reason, has no right over his own exist- 
ence, which he holds from God, certainly he cannot be supposed to 
have it over any one of his kind, the violation of which restriction 
would produce a double crime: a crime against existence, a crime 
against the person. ‘The negative duty, that is to say, the obliga- 
tion to abstain from all offence and hurt of our fellow-being, is 
then evident ; the positive duty, or rather that which is not a duty, 
for it is not commanded, devotion, virtue, is beyond human power. 
Whether possessed or absent, it can only occasion, in this world, 
man’s praise or blame. When any one then devotes his life to save 
that of others, it is a sacrifice rendered to the preservation of exist- 
ence in others, with an admirable denial of his own individuality. 


Whilst, however, we do not allow that we have a right over the 
existence of another, it is not necessary to conclude that we lose 
our right to our own: the duty of self-preservation teaches us to 
defend ourselves against those who attack us; the right of legal 
defence is derived then from this principle. If we kill the murderer, 
it is not that we may take away his existence, but that we may 
defend our own against the impious attack made upon it. When 
our existence is safe, when our assassin, disarmed, is reduced to an 
incapability of hurting us, then, but only then, his right to existence 
becomes an object of contention, and the right which he has vio- 
lated, will protect him against our attacks, which the duty of self- 
defence no longer renders lawful. ‘Thus the right of legal defence 
is conceived and exercised without either a duty or a right to esta- 
blish its propriety. 

Here, however, society comes in as a collective body. Its cha- 
racter then is to make force law, and its duty to intervene with all 
its power, and to cover and protect individual feebleness, unjustly 
endangered. But this great power, like the individual whose cause 
it takes in hand, ought to restrain itself when the aggressor is van- 
quished and disarmed; after that its strength has served to protect 
the right, it is proper that the right should restrain and disarm 
force ; for never has there been in the world a right over existence. 
Thus then the legality of the scaffold cannot repose on the right 
which society has to defend itself, but on the right it pretends to 
have of punishing. What the author here says of existence, he 
says also of liberty, which he reckons, like existence, among the 
personal and inalienable gifts which man receives from God. 
Whilst a wicked man is endeavouring to hurt us, in respect of li- 
berty, intelligence, or life, to leave him free is not to respect the 
laws of his creation, but to sacrifice our own; it is to permit him 
to destroy the good which we cannot abandon without becoming 
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wicked ourselves. It is necessary then to imprison the culprit, but 
only to protect ourselves against his attacks, always leaving him 
room for repentance, and taking measures to restore him his liberty 
as soon as it is no longer dangerous to our safety. 


It is on the right of legitimate defence thus understood, that the 
author exclusively founds his system of repressive justice. He 
allows his right to society, after having disarmed the offender; of 
putting him to death, neither for establishing, or preserving mate- 
rial order, nor for chastisement on account of moral order. After 
having examined the intervention of force by society in defence 
of the individuals of which it is composed, and its collective action 
for the defence of the totality of these individuals, that is to 
say, for its national existence, it remains to examine society under 
a third point of view; that of the right of preservation or legal 
defence, in regard to the political existence of society. ‘ ‘There is,’ 
says M. Lucas, ‘a wide difference between the political existence of 
society, and the existence of the individuals which compose it: the 
existence of man comes from God; it comes from man ‘into soci- 
eties. In the former, it is the gift of creation ; in the latter, of con- 
vention. This is the reason why there is a character belonging to 
an attack on human life, which belongs not to one on political ex- 
istence.’ ‘The existence of societies is only of this world; they 
have no soul or other life, in which they will be judged according 
to their works, and, to use the fine expression of M. Royer Collard, 
‘the immortality of Rome and Athens is in history.’ 

It is then, in fact, not a crime to change the political forms of 
society. ‘These changes are not only a right of human nature ; 
they are necessary to its perfection. 

But these changes have certain legitimate principles, and these 
are easily distinguished. ‘The political state is conventional. It is ne- 
cessary that this political existence should be modified by the regular, 
free, and enlightened intervention of all the members of it. The author 
then points out different kinds of treason. He combats the opinions 
of Blackstone, Eden, Bradford, Voltaire, Parsons, Beccaria, Pel- 
letier de St. Jargean, who allow the right of society to punish 
treason with death. ‘ It is not true,’ says he, ‘ that a criminal whom 
society holds in its power can put its members in danger. There is 
no real danger for a political form when attacked, but when also the 
greater number of the citizens sympathise with the culprit; and in 
this case history teaches us that the danger, far from being lessened 
by his punishment, becomes more menacing.’ It is said that so- 
ciety has a right and duty to defend itself, and that it may and ought 
to do every thing necessary to its preservation. If then it can only 
exist but by the death of one or more of its members, it may re- 
quire the sacrifice of them to preserve its existence. I deny the 
fact and the right; neither is evident. Is it not certain, after the 
principles already established, that no man would sacrifice my life to 
save his own, and that a million have no greater right, because it 
belongs not to numbers but individuals? Since I am a man, it is 
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equally mine as it is the multitude’s. The right is not augmented 
by the number which enjoys it, ctherwise the value and importance 
of a right would rest ona calculation, and little societies would be to 
great societies, as an individual, in regard to the one or the other. 
This would be but the reasoning of the stronger. 

It must be allowed, then, to sacrifice a man in honour of an abstract 
principle of safety, is like following the example of the Indians offer- 
ing human sacrifices to their gods. The danger of anv social system, 
which is the work of man, cannot authorize the destruction of life, 
which is the work of God. Ifthe danger of the social system be 
not real, then they commit a useless impiety by protecting it by 
punishment. If the social system be in real danger, the aggressor, 
may possibly be put to death, when his aggression is just. If 
the punishment of death has no relation to the justice of preservation, 
has it not still less to that other penal justice which refers to perver- 
sity of actions, or, in other words, to the penal office of society ? 
Such is the question which the author discusses in the tenth 
chapter, and which he resolves negatively. According to him, so- 
ciety has no penal office to fulfil. It is a power he recognizes in 
no part of this world. In order that society might lawfully punish, it 
should understand perfectly the intention of the criminal, the rela- 
tion of his act to the moral law he has violated, and, lastly, should 
know of some punishment exactly proportioned to his criminality. 
But hew shall we know men’s intentions, or understand the real 
text of the law? Where shall we find punishment and rewards to 
exercise a penal or remuncrative justice. Man can possess these 
three indispensable requisites for exercising the office only by ap- 
proximation. The justice, therefore, which society exercises can 
only be a fallible justice, since man fully understands neither inten- 
tion nor law ; it will be but an incomplete justice, since when even 
he understands the crime he has no scale to measure the punish- 
ment. 

From the penal law written by society, there can only proceed a 
justice incomplete in another respect. ‘ Social justice,’ says the 
author, ‘ being only a negative justice, and not a coercive justice, 
leaves submitted to religious, natural, and popular sanctions our 
duties to God, to ourselves, and even to our fellow-beings, inas- 
much as our relations to our fellow-beings are within the sphere of 
the justice of benevolence. 

Thus, when social justice prohibits murder, it is not justice only 
which prohibits it. Religion, conscience, public opinion, prohibit it 
also. Religion, in the name of the duty of man towards God; 
conscience, in the name of the duties of man towards himself; opi- 
nion, in the name of the duties of man towards his fellows; duties 
which comprehend that justice of benevolence which the social law 
cannot embrace. ‘These sanctions are overthrown, and their har- 
mony destroyed, when social justice, pretending to be the only jus- 
tice, arrogates to itself the right of punishment. All is destroyed 
by the scaffold ; there is nothing but a brutalizing and profanation 
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of our nature in the blow of the axe, which takes away that remorse 
which endows the past with pain, and the future with virtue. There 
is a kind of atheism in the stroke which takes from man the re- 
sponsibility of his destiny, and which sends him to the grave in the 
midst of hiscrimes. Thus the sanction of the guillotine, which 
men would have pass for that of justice, destroys all others. It de- 
stroys also our dignity, brings contempt on our nature, and over- 
turns the sublime plan of Providence in this world, and its consum- 
mation in another. 

In moral order, the source of all good and of all evil is liberty. 
When moral order is disturbed, it is to liberty we must look both 
for the cause and the remedy. Where there is noliberty, there is 
no disturbance of moral order, but where there is not liberty, there 
can be no possible enjoyment of moral order. The first duty of a Go- 
vernment is, not to provoke its subjects to abuse their liberty, as 
they do in states where they raise lotteries and gaming to the rank 
of national institutions, and where piracy is sanctioned by the laws. 
It is not to this, however, restrictive justice should be confined. It 
ought to encourage liberty by promoting the instruction of the 
people, and permitting industry to diffuse happiness. ‘ Do you 
wish to have fewer crimes,’ says the patriot, ‘ render the lower 
order of people happy, raise their minds to the dignity of citizen- 
ship.’ Judicial condemnations are also a part of preventive justice, 
when they instruct people to keep from imitating criminals. But 
this salutary effect does not result from capital punishments and 
executions. The sight of an execution is not always terrible to 
other criminals, because to brave death is not rarer than to fear it. 
But this sight has, for its certain and infallible consequence, either 
to diminish the hatred of murder, by teaching men to look calmly 
at violent death, inflicted in cold blood, and taking something from 
the infamy of the criminal, by inspiring pity for his sufferings. It 
even gives, to the last moments of the culprit, a something of so- 
lemnity, which, while he is exposed, almost changes public feeling, 
and gives him, like a martyr, a title to admiration. 


Kinprepv Minps.* 


List, list the music of the winds! 
Gaze, gaze upon the soft moonlight ! 
Are not our minds sweet kindred minds ? 
How we both love this lovely night ! 


Hark, hark that strain, is it not sweet ? 
I see its power in that bright tear, 

In this, in this, our spirits meet, 
The same sweet song to both is dear. 








* From ‘ Moments of Loneliness,’ 
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Read, read this tale, a tale of wrong, 
Of faithful Love's base injury ; 
Ah! Indignation chains thy tongue ; 
"T'was thus its power was shown o'er me. 


Hark! at the door Misfortune pleads,— 
A way-worn trav'ller asks a home ; 
Shall we not go where pity leads, 
And welcome to our humble dome ? 


Thou clasp’st me closer to thy breast, 
What makes thee now so dear to me? 

Oh! have we not both—both been blest 
In soothing other's misery ? 

Thou gazest on the star-bright heaven, 
With heaven’s own rapture in thine eye, 

And the same wish to both is given,— 


‘ Oh may our spirits meet on high !’ 


(w RITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FOREGOING.) 


Sweet dream of happiness! yet stay,— 
Why vanish with the sinking lay, 

As with the gale-tones of the night 
The spirits of the blest and bright? 


The song, the moonlight, and the tale, 
Are here, and want’s complaining wail ; 
But none, oh none! to share with me 


The radiance or the minstrelsy. 


None,—none to give or take the meed 
That waits upon compassion's deed ; 
None,—none to share that happiness, 
O'erflowing when we others bless. 


None,—none to glance with me an eye 
Of holiest hope to yonder sky, L 
And whisper ‘ All our sorréws o'er, 

We shall meet there to part no more !’ 
And why is this,—and is there none, 
No reason why I'm thus alone ? 

And would not earth be far too dear, 
If my soul's soul were with me here ? 


Yes, yes ; and hence it is denied, 

And the world made a desert wide, 
That the heart-prayer may ever come— 
* Oh take me to the eternal home!’ 





Sir Epwarp Easv’s Suacrstrep Rerorms in Inptia. 
No. IV. 


Second Part of the Reform of the Mofussil Courts. 


Tue present mode of administering justice in the Mofussil 

Courts, seems objectionable on two accounts. 
Language. 

First, the language of the Court is Persian, which is foreign at 
this day to every description of subjects in the empire, and is both 
impolitie in regard to the state, and inconvenient to the people. It 
was natural for the first Mussulman Conquerors, whose language 
was Persian, to administer the laws in their own tongue to the 
conquered people ; but by the same policy, if their conqueror and 
successor, the British Government, do not adopt the native tongue, 
it should give the law in English. And this upon the whole appears 
to be expedient and politic ; for the language of its native subjects 
is various in different parts of India, and the limit of each is not very 
strictly defined. All would as easily, or nearly so, addict themselves 
to learn English, and have stronger motives to do so than each 
other's dialects and languages.* 

The Hindee, (or as it is more commonly called the Hindoostanee,) 
is in more general use than any other in the upper provinces, and 
amongst the Mussulman population of Bengal ; but the Hindoos 
of Bengal, as well as the greater population of Southern Eindoostan, 
know little or nothing of it. 

Besides, the more it is desirable to impress the stamp of the 
British character and empire upon the people, the more ought the 
study of the English language to be promoted. It will be the 
speediest and most effectual channel of conveying internal improve- 
ments. By making it the language in which the law speaks every 
day to the people in all parts of the empire, numbers of the most 
active and intelligent of them must become familiar with it, as they 
are now compelled to be with Persian. 

It is more likely to promote justice than the use of the Persian, 
for the Judges at least will have a sure knowledge of their own pro- 
ceedings. The facts will come to them directly from the suitors, 





* The Koran having been written in 4radic, the Mussulman expo- 
sitors of the law would necessarily have preferred giving their opinions 
in that language, but they were constrained by us to give them in 
Persian; so that the Persian was not agreeable to any part. The 
revenue accounts have, I understand, been directed to be kept in English 
for the sake of perspicuity. 

+ There are, I am informed, yery varying dialects of the Hindee. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 16. 2G 
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through only one translation, for which numbers are already very 
sufficiently prepared. Whereas, by the present mode, the suitor 
must first convey his claim or defence through the medium of a 
Persian translation, and then must take the risk of his Judge 
having so intimate a knowledge of that tongue, as not to be 
likely to mistake either the documents or the oral pleadings. The 
use of two tongues only, the one of the suitors and witnesses, the 
other of the Judge and officers of the Court, must, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, be safer, if not more expeditious, than each com- 
municating with the other through the medium of a third language 
foreign to both, but most of all to the unlearned suitors. It will 
operate as a salutary check upon the Judge himself to deliver his 
‘judgment and assign his reasons [as every Judge should be bound 
to do in open Court] in his own tongue, without any cover. This 
alteration will of itself be a great acquisition, but its benefit will 
be inestimably enhanced by its connection with another reform— 
that is, 
English Pleaders. 

The introduction of English Pleaders into the Mofussil Courts ; 
I will not say in the place of [the country may be safely left to 
judge between them] but in addition’ to the Native Pleaders.* 
That the Native Pleaders, with perhaps some rare exceptions, do 
not afford any effectual assistance to the Courts, experience has too 
plainly shown ; that they frequently embarrass their proceedings, I 
have been informed from the best authority. How can it be other- 
wise, when it is considered how deficiently they are educated in all 
the principles of real knowledge and learning. The very regula- 
tions which the Government, at the suggestion of the Courts, has 
been obliged to make to guard against their ignorance and corrup- 
tion, sufficiently declare their general incapacity, pre:.eness to extor- 
tion, and degraded condition. Contrast this wit the enlightened 
education, the profound and various learning, both professional and 
general, the elevated talents and free services of the British Bar ; 
consider the influence which a set of gentlemen, so educated and 
disciplined to honour and justice, must have, when dispersed through- 
out the country, engaging the confidence of the wealthy, vindicating 
the injured, sharing the feelings, and aiding, by their counsel 
and eloquence, in the lawful protection of all; appreciate the acces- 
sion of moral strength to the Government, from such an acquisition 
of British character, talents, and influence ; and all this attainable 
with little, if any expense to it. 

Modes of introducing English Pleaders. 


There are two modes by which this measure may be executed ; 
one, which I should prefer, because it would tend more speedily to 





* By some, the exceptions are not thought so rare as by others, but 
the generality of the observations is admitted, 
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correct the excessive evil of the present system, is immediately to 
open the bar of the Mofussil Courts to such barristers as the Com- 
pany might think proper to appoint. 

The Company’s Government might, if it were thought advisable, 
allot a certain number of barristers to their several courts through- 
out the country, according to the exigency of the case; and in 
favour of their present servants in the judicial line, the local Go- 
vernment might be restrained from the appointment of any of those 
barristers to judicial situations in the principal courts for a certain 
number of years, after which they should be eligible.* 


Appointment of Mofussil Barristers, Solicitors, and Attorneys. 


The other mode is lower, but will come to the same result : it is 
to make a selection, on their arrival in India, of those yonng gen- 
tlemen sent out as writers, who are intended to enter into the legal 
department ; and to require them for a certain period (say three 
years) to attend as students the sittings of Sudder Dewannee and 
Nizamut Adaulat, at Calcutta, or other of the Mofussil courts in 
the neighbourhood, as well as of the Supreme court, while they 
are also acquiring the native languages in college; and at the end 
of that period, to call some of them to the bar, and admit others 
as solicitors and attorneys of the Mofussil courts, frem whom all 
vacancies in judicial seats throughout the provinces should in due 
time be filled, as opportunity offered, and according to the judg- 
ment of the Government, as it is now exercised, with additional 
information afforded by this kind of public probation.t 


The most distinguished barristers and solicitors would, in the 
natural course of things, acquire the confidence of the Natives 
throughout the Company's dominions ; and thus, in no long time, 
bring a powerful acquisition of strength from public opinion to the 
Government. 

This change of system would require an additional number of 
writers ; and, perhaps, of persons advanced to the years of manhood, 
and, in part, qualified for their destination; but the great portion 
of them would soon maintain themselves and improve their fortunes 
by their own talents and character ; and a regulation might be made 
accordingly, upon a graduated scale of salary, to be reduced from 
year to year. Its operation, to postpone their advancement to 
judicial seats for three or five years longer than now takes place, 
will greatly benefit both themselves and the public. 





* Yet I think that the immediate introduction of a few approved bar- 
risters into the judgment seats of the Zillah courts, where there is the 
greatest press of business, would be calculated to produce public ad~ 
vantage. 

+ If it should be desired, the Supreme court will immediately pre- 
pare a place for the students to attend in court. 
2G 2 
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The only remaining difficulty would be in respect of the present 
Native practitioners. These might still he retained till they dropped 
off. For some short time their utility in causes would be obvious ; 
in the best of them, on account of their intimate knowledge of the 
language and habits of the suitors, and of the peculiar customs and 
laws of the provinces ; others of them might be appointed to infe- 
rior situations about the Courts ; and moderate pensions, under spe- 
cial cireumstances, would compensate all other reasonable claims, if 
any, upon the Government. Occasion of jealousy in future, if such 
should be found to arise, would be done away by admitting Native 
candidates also to the bar and to act as solicitors, who chose to 
educate themselves for it as before, with the acquirement of English 
in addition to or in place of Persian. 


No Salaries to Barristers and Solicitors as such. 


The Company would not, of course, allow any salaries to their 
writers, who become practising barristers or solicitors, as such, at 
least after the first or second year of their practice ; which would 
have a good effect in two ways, the one in relieving the Company 
from the salaries of those writers who entered the judicial line, the 
other in exciting the candidates for present emolument and future 
preferment, to honourable and useful exertions for acquiring the 
proper knowledge and displaying the talent of their vocation; and 
thus the Government itself will obtain unbought experience of those 
who are fit for the several judicial employments, when they become 
vacant, for the choice of whom, at present, it is obliged to grope 
in the dark, or is fettered by some blind rule of rotation or seniority, 
quite inapplicable, and dreadfully hazardous to the exercise of judi- 
cial functions. 

Future Benefits from Change of System. 

I look at a future and more extended benefit to arise in both these 
respects from the changing of system ; one principal cause of the 
expense, uncertainty, and delay of the present course, arises from 
the too early employment, in judicial offices, of very young and in- 
experienced men, who, having never studied law upon any system, 
must necessarily be unacquainted, for the most part, with its prin- 
ciples and practice ; and, as matters are now contrived, have very 
little opportunity of profiting by the example of others, who have 
not long preceded them in the same helpless condition. ‘There is 
little or no continuity of knowledge and experience in the present 
system. 


The young Judge must set off with a small stock in hand, and he 
leaves no ear-witnessing successor to the hard-earned experience 
which he afterwards acquires. This begets the necessity, and has 
enforced the providing of checks upon checks, not only to correct 
the final errors, but even to guide the interlocutory proceedings of 
such magistrates. Hence the cumbrous machinery, box within 
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box, appeal upon appeal, which over-loads the judicial proceedings 
of the Mofussil Courts, and leads to insufferable vexation and delay, 
with proportionable expense. There is seldom any tolerable cer- 
tainty, even when a cause is to be heard ; and the parties are accus- 
tomed to retain agents, at monthly salaries, to give them information 
of it. 

Barristers, Judges, and Magistrates. 

But when barristers of some knowledge and experience shall be 
appointed in the first instance to act as Judges and Justices of the 
Peace within certain districts, having the cognizance of all but 
capital and state offences (which should be reserved for the superior 
Judges) and also of civil causes to a moderate amount without 
appeal, (except as after mentioned, more especially when two, 
four, or more solicitors and attorneys, according to the magnitude 
and population of the principal cities and towns and neighbouring 
districts, shall be appointed to act before those barristers, judges, 
and magistrates, to whom the clients may have recourse if they 
please for advice and assistance,) there will be no necessity for the 
perpetual checks and superintendance which are now exercised ; 
the superior courts and Judges will be relieved from much of the 
burthen which at present overwhelms them, and the expense of the 
whole establishment will probably be reduced. 

It should be made a condition of being called to the bar, that a 
barrister should be liable to be appointed to act as a Judge and 
Magistrate in a district within the range of his attendance on the 
particular court or courts where he is permitted to practise; and as 
there would be no civil appeal from his judgments in matters of 
fact, there would be no clashing of interests. If it should be found 
necessary that the superior courts should continue sitting, as they 
now do, with very short vacations, this duty must be borne in rota- 
tion.* Consulting the genius of this people, I should recommend 
that every barrister, judge, and magistrate, when acting in his own 
court, as well as in the superior courts, should wear a plain black 
robe, and that the superior Judges should have their proper robes 
of office ; and that each of these, on his entrance into office, should 
be sworn to his allegiance and duty in open court. 


The barrister, judge, and magistrate should be permitted to re- 
ceive certain reasonable fees of court (of which public notice should 
be hung up in a conspicuous place in his court) for all business 
done by him as a judge and magistrate, (leaving his bar fees to be 
purely honorary.) This, with his practice as a barrister in the supe- 
rior court or courts of his district, would probably compensate his 
services ; or, if that were doubtful at first, a moderate additional, 





* Reasonable vacations rather promote than impede the just despatch 
of business, by giving rest to the administrators, and due time for prepa- 
ration. 
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and temporary salary from the public during his magisterial ses- 
sions, to make up the deficiency, if any, according to the present 
establishment, with the expectation of future preferment, would 
suffice. 

Solicitors and Attorneys. 

The solicitors and attorneys permitted to practise in the same dis- 
trict court, would naturally obtain, and would principally look for, 
their emolument to the legal business of the district, in proportion 
to their character and talents. In addition, they would attend on 
the Barrister’s Court, and might each, in his turn, month by month, 
register and attest its proceedings, and should be entitled to mode- 
rate fees for his trouble, besides a small salary from the public purse 
during such registering by way of retainer, Each of these persons 
would be a check upon the conduct of the other; to prevent abuse, 
they might be eligible to the higher judicial situation as a reward of 
superior talent and merit. 

The assistance of these solicitors and attorneys, in preparing the 
cases which come for trial before the circuit courts, or superior 
tribunals, would be invaluable to those courts, by methodizing and 
expediting the pleadings and evidence, and bringing them to so 
many distinct issues, elucidated as they would be by the final assist- 
ance of the attendant barristers ; which would save an infinity of 
time and labour, now lost to the superior judges in developing undi- 
gested masses of papers, or in the mere drudgery of inferior clerks. 
This would prevent that accumulation of arrears which no human 
exertions of industry and talent can now keep down. 


Pundit, Moulevee, Interpreter, Peons, &c. 


Besides an interpreter, pundit, moulevee, and an establishment of 
peons, to attend and execute the orders of the barrister, judge, and 
magistrate in court, the head-man in every village in the district, 
(and more in the greater villages and towns,) should be sworn in as 
officers to assist process, and preserve the peace, with a certain 
badge of office conferring honour in the eyes of the people.* 


Village Policy and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Under the superintendance, and in some degree (better explained 
in the third part of this subject). the appellated summary jurisdiction 
of such a well-informed judge and magistrate as I have described, 
the village jurisdictions,} both of police and of arbitrator in village 





* If it be thought necessary that a barrister should be qualified. in 
the language of the country to act without an interpreter, the latter 
would be unnecessary ; but this will delay the period of relief in this 
mode, and may prevent the acquisition of barristers of a higher degree 
of talent and experience, a few of whom would be invaluable as models 
for the rest. The office might be temporary. 


+ It is doubted if they ever existed in Bengal. 
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concerns, may, if they ever existed here, be most beneficially re- 
vived, or brought into activity throughout the provinces ; if ‘they 
never existed, the sub-native commissioners, in each village, will 
perform the same function. 


Police, Barrister, and Collector. 


In matters of mere police, the collector of the district might 
exercise co-equal jurisdiction with the barrister-judge and magis- 
trate. * 

Revenue. 

In matters of revenue the barrister-judge, and magistrate, and 
collector, should have joint-jurisdiction, to be exercised in a sum- 
mary manner upon complaint by the party aggrieved, except where 
the title of land of a certain amount was a question, which should 
be referred to the Superior Court, and have precedence of trial 
there to all other matters. I am, however, much inclined to think 
that it would be advantageous to have a separate superior court for 
the sole determination of all high matters of revenue.t 


Appeal Re-hearing. 


Though I would allow no appeal from the judgment of the barrister- 
judge and magistrate on matters of fact within the scope and limit of 
his jurisdiction, unless upon motion made before himself in open 
court, within one month after he saw reasonable ground to doubt his 
first conclusion, and to direct a re-hearing ; yet, if the party aggrieved 
were dissatisfied with his judgment in point of law, either as to the 
improper admission or rejection of evidence, or as to his conclusion 
of law upon the whole matter, and having taken the objection as to 
the matter of evidence in open court at the time it was received or 
rejected ; upon the statement of such objection in writing, either 
upon the point of evidence, or of an erroneous conclusion, signed 
by any solicitor or attorney of the court, or by the party aggrieved, 
within one week after final judgment pronounced, the barrister- 
judge and magistrate should be bound to transmit such objection to 
the Court of Circuit, or Superior Court of his district, together with 
his notes of the evidence on which the objection arises ; and the 
Judges of Circuit, or Superior Court, should, on consideration of the 
same, certify their opinion in writing, under their hands, to the 
barrister-judge and magistrate ;{ who, having given notice of the 





* It is suggested that the collector’s duties had best be restricted to 
mattersof revenue. Ifso, some other British office should be associated 
for this purpose with the barrister-magistrate’s, particularly in the larger 
districts ; for in populous districts the police should never be at a stand 
for a day. 

+ Something like this exists already, which, if found to answer, had 
better be preserved. The collector communicates with the judge. 

t To be explained by the interpreter of the court in the Native tongue, 
if not spoken by himself. 
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same in one open Court, should read his own statement of the case, 
and the certified opinion of the Superior Judge, in another open 
Court, in one week from such notice, or sooner if both parties be in 
attendance, and should conform his judgment to the directions con- 
tained in such certificate. 

Necessity of a Change of System. 

With the most anxious desire to promote public economy, care 
must be taken that the end is not sacrificed or hazarded for the 
means. You may rely-on it, and I hope the truth may not be learned 
in a more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot go on. 
An additional number of well-instructed and efficient British judges 
and magistrates are much wanted in many of the populous towns 
and districts of India, both for civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Moorshedabad and its districts have, I am told, a population nearly 
equal to Calcutta, and must, probably, contain above half a million 
of persons ; and yet there is but one magistrate, and his assistant, 
to render justice on the spot to this immense multitude. 


Retaining the Rule under British Magistrates. 


The revival or appointment of any Village Police, or Village 
Court, or Commissioner of Arbitration, will prove of inestimable 
utility, if placed under the control of a local British Magistracy : 
but without that control, innumerable evils will speedily grow up—the 
body of the people will cease to look to British protection—and the 
reins of empire will be loosened. The measure here suggested is 
calculated to give a class of Judges and Magistrates to the people 
which, by rendering prompt and efficacious judgment to them, will 
give new lustre and security to the British Rule, with the least, if 
any, additional burthen to the state. 


Extension of System to meet the Occasion. 


Wheneverit distinctly appeared, that the number of causes could not 
be kept down in a district by one Barrister-Judge and Magistrate, an- 
other should be added to the establishment, either temporarily or per- 
manently, as the necessity of the case appeared to require, who should 
share in the Court Fees; and thus the system would preserve its 
own balance. If Barristers, Solicitors, and Attorneys, were per- 
mitted to practise in the Supericr Courts, the Government would 
always be able to lay its hands upon able and approved men for 
this service, whenever they were wanted. But without knowledge 
and numbers, there must ever be a moral and physical impossibi- 
lity of rendering justice to the people under any system of Law, a 
duty of every government co-ordinate with the defence of its people 
from foreign and domestic enemies. 


Sheriff. 
Finally, I beg leave to suggest, that it would be a great improye- 
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ment of the judicial system in this country, if a certain officer, analo- 
gous to our Sheriff in England, and in Calcutta, were appointed 
within each Zillah, for the execution of the decrees of the Zillah 
Courts, as well as of all superior Courts. Much of the precious 
time of the Judges is now, I understand, wasted, and their proceed- 
ings much embarrassed, by ,the inferior ministerial occupations 
properly belonging to this officer ; he should execute and return all 
process of appearance, &c., and of execution at his peril, and should 
receive a poundage upon the levy. 


The office might be executed by one of the Barristers, Attorneys, 
or Solicitors of the Superior Court of the district, if such should be 
allowed. 


Lines tro R. J. W. M. 


Wuen Hope no more with all its heavenly dyes 
Gilds the lone scene that spreads before our eyes ; 
When life, all cheerless in this world below, 
Presents one darkling path of varying woe; 
Then turns the heart to gall and love to hate, 
And the sick soul is rudely desolate. 
Yet will the mind, though almost callous grown, 
Assume by fits a strength that’s not its own, 
Will search e’en then with its reverted sight, 
For some lov'd object of bereav'd delight. 
And this in view, a not forbidding smile 
Springs o’er the face that slept too long awhile, 
As if some dear but buried thought awoke, 
Like pallid moonbeams o'er the shatter'd oak ; 
Thus through Remembrance will a partial glow 
Illuminate the form of living woe. 
So, R n, thou, whom youthful love endears, 
Congenial soul of short but halcyon years, 
Can’st, Sun of Memory, clear the clouded brain, 
And lull the throbbing agony of pain. 
Oh! can Remembrance, with its eagle eye, 
Unthrill'd review the blissful hours gone by, 
When each enraptur’d sought the hallow’d kiss, 
Look’d up in other’s* eyes and drank of bliss ? 
And all the transport which I felt to see, 
That heart that others bled for, bleed for me ? 
But lo! what picture rises to my sight, 
In scenes of day and visions of the night ; 











* I am not confident that this is correct ; but Burns, who is good au- 
thority in points of grammar, has something like it: thus, 
‘A modest youthful pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale,’ &c. 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
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A stranger-form appears in Eastern land, 
And looks all statue-like upon the strand ; 
Nought does he heed the low-bent turban'd slave, 
Whose garment sweeps the margin of the wave, 
Nought the pale crescent, or the snowy vest, 
Nought the gemm'd dagger, or required behest ; 
His face he lifts, so desolate and lone, 
I start, I tremble,—'tis, it is, my own. 
And wilt thou seek to penetrate and find 
The cause of all this great absorbing mind, 
This blight of heart, this worship of despair ? 
Go ask thy bosom, maid, thou art not there. 

But when the exile, from his home endeared, 
Is forced to roam o'er lands for ever feared, 
O'er dismal lands, beneath a poisoned sky, 
Where all who live most surely droop or die, 
For Death, that tyrant, rears the Upas tree,— 
Can peace touch him, then ask the same of me. 


And now, my beautiful, thy gentle ear, 
For him whose prayer again thou shalt not hear, 
As well I know, once left my native shore, 
That we have met to meet on earth no more,— 
Thou soul of virtue, at each rising day, 
When thou alone, thy lover far away, 
Oh! lift thy virgin fervent prayer that he 
May safely traverse o'er life's angry sea, 
May tread, in faith and hope, where thou hast trod 
The paths that lead to virtue and to God. 


Adieu, my R—n, what a mournful knell, 
Sounds in that heart-dissevering word, farewell,— 
To me, as if both youth and love had fled, 
And peal'd the hour for mingling with the dead ;— 
But, fare thee well, and now I reckless turn, 
To climes far off, where suns intensely burn. 
And there thy name, thy darling name shall be, 
The morning-star of waking memory ; 
E’en in the pangs and article of death, 
Thy name shall tremble on my latest breath. 
And when just Heaven consigns me to my doom, 
And youth and woe lie buried in the tomb, 
This heart turn dust, which none but thou could’st share, 
And R—n e’en be unremembered there, 
Wilt thou within thy faithful bosom’s glow, 
Lament for him who loves thee, loves thee so ?>— 
A tear, one hallow’d tear, is all I crave, 
When this young form lies mouldering in the grave, 
To sanctify my tomb, sweet heavenly maid, 


And soothe thy loyer’s disembodied shade ! I, Mimi. 
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No. I. 


Approach to Italy from Switzerland—Sardinian Territory—Lago 
Maggiore—Enormous Statue—Austrian Territory—Como— 
Queen Caroline—The Iron Crown—Entrance to Milan. 


I Lerr Switzerland, certainly not without regret, for its attrac- 
tions are many ; but who can approach Italy with other sensations 
than those of delight. The two principal approaches to Italy are 
by the Simplon and Mont Cenis; the latter has the advantage of 
being more practicable during winter and spring, and is seldom ab- 
solutely impassable. The former affords the shorter and more 
agreeable route to Milan, and has the additional advantage of en- 
abling the traveller to visit the Italian lakes, without diverging 
greatly from the direct road. Both these roads are the works of 
Napoleon, stupendous in their construction, and gigantic monu- 
ments of the vastness of his genius. The road over the Simplon 
was begun by Napoleon in 1801, and was finished in 1805. The 
difficulties which were overcome, the patience that was bestowed 
on it, and the labour and money that were expended on it, are per- 
haps unequalled in the annals of any country or any age. The 
slope is so gradual, that in no place does it exceed 24 inches to the 
toise, and the construction of it is so skilful, and the materials of 
which it is formed are so good, that the arch-leveller Macadam him- 
self might be proud of it. ‘The cascades, which pour themselves 
down from the precipices above, are conducted under the road in 
capacious aqueducts, and the bridges which frequently occur are at 
once substantial and elegant, Often it has been necessary to cut 
galleries through the solid rock, and these are all lofty and spacious. 
In short, it is a chef dweuvre of ingenuity, and well worth the 
trouble of crossing, were it only to admire its construction. At 
stated intervals are built houses, which are called refuges, and are 
intended as places of shelter for travellers, who may be surprised 
by storms or tourmentes in these dreary regions. Nearly on the 
summit of the passage stands the small village of Simplon, which 
usually terminates the first day’s journey. The road, as you descend 
on the Italian side, is more wonderful than that on the other, as the 
difficulties surmounted must have been infinitely greater. On the 
Swiss side, the chief difficulties seem to have been the adapting the 
road to the nature of the ground it had to go over, and the con- 
ducting it by an easy ascent to the top ; but with the exception of 
two short galleries which are cut through the rock, there is no evi- 
dence of any very obstinate impediments having occurred in the work, 
though the bridges, aqueducts, and the road altogether are admirable, 
On the Italian side, every step you take shows you the formidable 
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obstacles which opposed themselves. The ground is almost always 
rugged and abrupt, the valleys narrow and precipitous, and in very 
many places the road is scooped out of the rock, leaving huge 
masses on either side, whilst at others it winds along the side of a 
cragg to which it is attached like a shelf. ‘The galleries also are 
much longer and more spacious, and the aqueducts and bridges, 
which are numerous, are excellent. ‘The Swiss side was constructed 
under the superintendence of French engineers, whilst the other 
side was done by Italians. 

About a league and a half below Simplon, the Sardinian territory 
commences, where trunks and baggage must be searched, unless 
cogent reasons be adduced for dispensing with the ceremony ; the 
force of such reasons is readily acknowledged by the Sardinian 
‘custom-house officers. The first Italian town of any magnitude is 
Domo d’Ossola, situated amidst the fine and fertile plains of 
Piedmont, which present a novel and agreeable appearance after a 
long sojourn amongst mountains. Domo d'Ossola contains nothing 
remarkable ; the town appears neat and clean after the wretched 
hamlets of the Vallois, and the environs are pretty, and interspersed 
with churches, villas, &c. Baveno is the next place worthy of note. 
Its site is on the edge of the Lago Maggiore, nearly opposite to 
the Borromean Islands. These are three in number, Isola Bella, 
Isola Madre, and Isola dei Pescatori. The latter, as its name im- 
ports, is occupied by a fishing village, and has on it nothing de- 
serving of remark. Isola Bella is the residence of the Borromean 
family, to whom the islands belong. Its situation is divine, and 
the view commanded from the house and the gardens adjoining, 
combines all that is beautiful in nature. The house has an air of 
heavy grandeur and state about it, the hangings and furniture are 
rich though somewhat ancient, and the tout ensemble is striking, 
notwithstanding the dilapidation which has begun in some parts. 
There is a state room which is reserved as the dormitory of royalty ; 
the late Queen of England had reposed there, also the Duke of Glou- 
cester. When Buonaparte visited the Islands he was lodged in another 
room, as he had not then assumed the imperial purple. There is 
a tolerably large collection of pictures, with some works of con- 
siderable merit. The gardens are rather formal, but a vast deal of 
time and money seems to have been expended on them, and the 
terraces, walks, and parterres, if not strictly beautiful, are at least 
imposing. Isola Madre is the largest of the islands, and is chiefly 
laid out in a sort of shrubbery, containing great varieties of rare 
trees and plants. The disposition of these grounds is much more 
pleasing, as there is much less of art and formality in them. 
There is also a house in this island, but it is not finished, nor does 
it appear likely to be so soon. 


The whole of the scenery of Lago Maggiore is charming, and 
possesses the most picturesque and serene beauty, without any of 
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the wildness and savage grandeur which characterize the Swiss 
lakes,—here all is tranquillity and repose. Near the lower extre- 
mity of the lake at Avona, which was the native place of St. Carlo 
Borromeo, is a colossal statue of the saint. This enormous figure 
is wrought in copper ; its height is about sixty-five French feet ; 
and that of the pedestal of granite, on which it stands, thirty- six 
feet : It may be ascended from within ; and the cavity of the occiput 
forms a commodious resting-place ; whilst the nostrils afford con- 
venient loop-holes, through which the surrounding country may be 
viewed. ‘To say the truth, however, this is an undertaking rather 
curious than agreeable, for the heat and smell are quite stifling ; 
and those who are not too aspiring would do well to choose a more 
suitable resting-place than the seat of intellect affords, and to enjoy 
the scenery from some more open head-land. From Baveno, the 
lake may be crossed to Laveno, which is nearly opposite, and which 
introduces you into the Austrian territories. This change of go- 
vernment is speedily made known to you by the salutations of police 
and custom-house officers, who divide their cares between your pass- 
port and your portmanteau. ‘The barefaced assurance with which 
the solemn farce of pretended search and of bribery is carried on, is 
really entertaining, _Youare conducted to the custom-house, where 
the officer, after examining your passport, laments that it is his 
painful duty to institute a rigorous search into your baggage. After 
a moment's pause, however, he says, that, if you will sign a decla- 
ration, upon honour, (here he impressively lays his hand on his 
heart,) that you have no contraband articles, he will take upon him- 
self the risk of dispensing with the ceremony of search. These 
terms are, of course, easily acceded to, and you deposit a couple of 
francs upon the desk, (from which the eyes of the functionary are 
studiously averted,) and depart with your baggage, the declaration 
being usually forgotten amidst the civilities interc hanged. As you 
go out, the sous-commis, who had given you your cue before you 
entered, is in waiting, and expects a small gratuity, in return for the 
useful information he afforded you. 


From Laveno, you pass through a country, rather luxuriant than 
striking, to Como. ‘The heights over the town are crested with 
curious and antique-looking towers ; and the first view of the lake 
and the surrounding scenery is quite enchanting. Como is a large, 
and even grand-looking, town, placed at the extremity of the west- 
ern arm of the lake. It has a little harbour, well stocked with gay- 
looking pleasure-boats ; but there is* little appearance of traffic, 
though the situation is so wcll adapted for it. ‘The environs abound 
in elegant and delightful villas ; and the whole of the sides of the 
lake, as far as the eye can reach, are crowded with villages and 
country-houses, over which rise woods of the richest and most di- 
yersified foliage, The hills, which arise on all sides, harmonize 
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most delightfully with the soft and tranquil character of the country, 
affording abundant variety of form and boldness of outline, without 
fatiguing the eye with their height, or disturbing the tranquillity of 
the scene with savage and rocky precipices. In the distance rises 
the chain of snowy Alps, in all the sublimity and unity which dis- 
tance bestows on such objects. ‘The foreground was all repose and 
loveliness—the distance, majesty and grandeur ; whilst the fair and 
lucid lake, the counterpart of the unclouded azure sky above, bore 
on its surface innumerable gay skiffs. I have never yet seen any 
thing so entirely lovely and enchanting as the view from the Lake 
of Como. 

Notwithstanding this apparent placidity, the lake is, from its vi- 
cinity to the Alps, treacherous. The burrasca,.a violent storm, 
comes on suddenly, and often does much mischief. The boatmen 
are very timid ; and the sails they carry are by no means safe, being 
very lofty and unmanageable. The town of Como looks well from 
the lake; but the streets are in general very narrow and dark. 
There are many large, and apparently magnificent, houses ; 
but they have a gloomy and dismal aspect. ‘There is not much 
bustle or stir in the streets ; and the shops are not showy nor tempt- 
ing. The Cathedral is a curious antique pile, of white marble, of 
mixed Gothic. The town is strongly walled, and well garrisoned 
with gens d’armes, doganieri, and preventive-service men ; for the 
Emperor of Austria has, what Lord Castlereagh would have termed, 
an hydrophobia of smuggling ; and his preventive service is very 
active both on the lake and on shore. The duties are so oppressive, 
that all fair trade is at a stand, and smuggling is abundant, in spite 
of all precautions. 


The usual consequences of such a state of things are to be seen 
in the demoralization of the people, and the frequency of crime, 
Various delightful excursions may be made on the lake ; amongst 
the rest, travellers usually visit the Casa Principessa, which has ac- 
quired a melancholy celebrity, as having been the residence of Queen 
Caroline, and of which so frequent mention was made in the revolt- 
ing proceedings in the House of Lords against that unfortunate 
Princess. It is decorated with simplicity and elegance. During her 
seclusion here, the numerous benefits she conferred on the poorer 
classes in her neighbourhood endeared her to all who were within 
reach of her benevolence ; and her memory is still gratefully che- 
rished, and her injuries feelingly resented. Como has furnished her 
share of illustrious names: The two Plinies, Paulus Jovius, two 
Popes, Clement XIII. and Innocent X., Volta, the physician, and 
that most fascinating of singers and actresses, Signora Pasta, are of 
the number. 


In repairing to Milan, Monza may be taken in the way. The 
chief attraction here is the celebrated Iron Crown, with which, in 
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former times, the Kings of Lombardy were wont to be crowned ; 
and which ceremony was gone through, in modern times, by Napo- 
leon. ‘To see this antique, an order must be procured from the Go- 
vernment ; but this is attended with no difficulty. The crown is kept 
in the Cathedral at Monza: and there is considerable circurastance 
and ceremony observed in showing it. A priest, dressed in full robes, 
marches, accompanied by several attendants, to the altar, over which 
it is kept : there numerous prostrations and genufiections are per- 
formed, and incense is burned; an outer and an inner door are 
then unlocked, a curtain is drawn up, and a large hollow glass cross, 
which incloses the crown, is displayed to profane eyes. The Iron 
Crown (so called) is a collar of gold, adorned with large and pre- 
cious stones ; and, in the inside of the collar, isa ring of iron, made, 
as all true believers are informed, of the nails of the cross. The 
glass cross which contains the crown is brought near for the inspec- 
tion of the curious ; but the ‘glittering bauble’ is kept from the 
touch of the profane, and a fac simile (which, by the bye, is not in 
the least like the original) is submitted to the scrutiny of the spec- 
tator. The glass cross contains various other inestimable relics and 
treasures, which the priest enumerated and pointed out, with less ap- 
pearance of exultation, than might have been expected of one 
charged with the custody and biography of such invaluable objects. 
There were some parings of the cross, a thorn from the crown which 
was placed on our Saviour's head, a fragment of the reed which was 
put in his hand, and a morsel of the spunge which was extended 
towards him. 


After the display of these spiritual treasures, the glass cross was 
replaced with the same ceremonies which attended its removal from 
its station, and the good father proceeded to show the worldly trea- 
sures of the church ; which consisted of an infinity of massive gold 
and silver utensils, and precious stones of the most rich and costly 
description ;—the offerings of pious miscreants and terrified sinners. 
This hoard did not, of course, escape the notice of the French when 
they visited Lombardy, and much of the sacred wealth travelled to 
Paris. It is hinted, that the restoration made by the French legiti- 
mates was not so complete as it might have been ; some of the arti- 
cles being probably lost in the hurry with which the restitution was 
effected. 

From the flatness of the country surrounding Milan, and the lofty 
trees with which the roads are planted, little or nothing of that fine 
city is to be seen, until you are actually within its gates, when its 
crowded streets, gay shops, stately buildings, and dashing equipages, 
announce a rich and populous capital. The Cathedral is justly cele- 
brated for its vastness and beauty. It is Gothic, and is built en- 
tirely of white marble, most exquisitely wrought, which gives to the 
edifice a brilliancy of effect, and a chastity, of which no other mate- 
rial is susceptible. 
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The grand facade was completed by Napoleon ; and, were it not 
that the uniformity is somewhat disturbed by the intrusion of Gre- 
cian doors and windows, the pile would be faultless. The internal 
decorations correspond in beauty and symmetry with the exterior ; 
the altars are richly ornamented ; and the spectator is lost in wonder 
at the contemplation of the immense extent of its aisles. 


Surprising, however, as are the inside and outside of this Cathe- 
dral, to attain a perfect idea of its merits, it is necessary to go above 
and below. In a fine subterranean chapel under the choir, richly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones, reposes, shut up in a 
chrystal coffin, the body of St. Carlo Borromeo, who contributed 
largely to the enriching of the Cathedral, and who ranks as one of 
the greatest benefactors of Milan. Ascending to the roof and the 
tower, you not only enjoy a very fine and extensive view over the 
plains of Lombardy to the Alps, but you have an opportunity of 
observing closely the light and airy pinnacles which skirt the roof 
and sides, and of examining the statues which crown them, and 
which are executed with a delicacy that would fit them for a 
cabinet. 





Lines on tHe Deatu or a Retartive. 


On, thou who wert within these chambers laid, 
Without a shroud, a column, or a stone ; 

Not with one blazonry of death array’d, 

Thou sleep’st most tombless, trophyless, alone. 

I know it—when each soothing aid had flown, 

And thou wert left unwatch’d, to weep or die, 

Thy young heart bow’d itself without a groan, 

Or aught of suffering ; there were none to sigh, 
Back o’er the ebbing breath, or clear the shadowing eye. 


Did the dance sooth me, when thou went’st below, 
Where many valiant, many loved sleep, 

Water'd afresh by thy companion’s woe, 

Cast forth upon the unsympathising deep ; 

There, too, a revel unto those who keep 

In it their dwellings ; yea, no vision gave 

Or dreams, a sign that I should vainly steep 

My spirit in affliction, ere the wave 

Wander'd at first above thine immemorial grave. 


Where is thy sepulchre ? The earth had not 
Prepar’d her breast for thee ; then time shall prove, 
Though it be vain to languish o’er thy lot, 

Thy death hath fix’d and canonized my love. 

To gather up thy ashes, had I strove, 

It were a bootless labour, and still there, 

Through that dark flood defenceless they must rove, 
Shut from the sunshine of the golden po tne 3 

I cannot find thy tomb, thy epitaph is ere, 
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Oxtern, History, anv Present Srare or toe Censorsuie 
OF THE Press IN Inpia. 


No. III. 


Dr. M'Lean's Proceedings after his Arrival in England, communi- 
cated by Himself for record in ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 


Benoup me, then, arrived in England, that falsely vaunted soil 
of justice and of freedom,—‘ the (so called) envy of surrounding 
nations, and the admiration of the world,’ in the chimerical expec- 
tation of obtaining for myself redress for personal wrongs, and for 
the distant and oppressed British-born inhabitants of Asia, a resti- 
tution of their arbitrarily suppressed rights and liberties by the 
fiat of a Governor-General. Could I have been aware, that in 
the year 1799 of the Christian era, the spirit of freedom would 
be found as quiescent in England as it had become in Bengal, after the 
press had been duly fettered, although I would not have acted dif- 
ferently in my dispute with the Marquis of Wellesley, I would, 
after my expulsion, have taken the most direct and the earliest 
opportunity of proceeding to the United States of America. This 
step, besides affording some means of retrieving my prospects in 
life, would have saved me a subsequent persecution of twenty-eight 
years. Ido not advert to these things now with an idle view to 
any vain regrets, but in evidence that the cause of this mischief is 
of so extensive and permanent a nature, that very great changes are 
necessary .to remove it, and to purify the political atmosphere. 
But it would have required the gift of prophecy, in a person re- 
siding in India, to have anticipated so total an apathy to the affairs 
of that country in England. The tyranny perpetrated in Asia, I 
soon found, was contemplated in Britain with as much indifference as 
if it had happened in the moon. And this was not yet all ; for, by a 
clause in Mr. Pitt's India Bill, as I was informed, a pretext was 
established for prosecuting as offenders, in England, persons ex- 
pelled from India by the despotic mandates of a Governor-General, 
so that by seeking redress for past oppression, I might only chance 
to be oppressed the more. It seemed that, with the spirit of freedom, 
all sense of justice had also fled the soil. It was proposed, indeed, 
that my case should be laid before the House of Commons, under 
the auspices of Sir Philip Francis. But the manner in which I 
found it was to have been done, did not by any means meet with 
my approbation. Persuaded that it would only have the effect of 
giving rise to a debating field-day between the two factions in that 
House, like a t.eld-day at the Fives-court, without being even inci- 
dentally productive of any advantage to the aggrieved parties, I 
folded my papers, and determined, by the advice of Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Ferguson, afterwards Advocate-General at Calcutta, to retire to the 
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town of Hamburgh, in Germany, there to practise my profession. 
After a residence of three years on the Continent,I returned to Eng- 
land. I now found, that the restrictions which had been, in fact, 
imposed upon the Press in India, at the period of my expulsion, 
were soon thereafter formally and shamelessly promulgated in the 
following edict : 
‘ Regulations respecting the Publication of Newspapers. 

«1. Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. 

‘Q, Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his name, 
and place of abode, to the Secretary to the Government. 

«3. No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

‘4. Nopaper to be published at all, until it shall have been previ- 


ously inspected by the Secretary to the Government, or by a person 
authorized by him for that purpose. 


‘5. The penalty for offending against any of the above regula- 
tions to be immediate embarkation for Europe. 

‘ Rules for the Guidance of the Secretaries to the Government in 
revising the Newspapers, 


‘ To prevent the publication of 


£1. All observations on the state of public credit, or the revenues, 
or the finances, of the Company. 
«2. All observations respecting the embarkation of troops, stores, 


or specie ; or respecting any naval or military preparations what- 
ever. 


«3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships, or 
the expectation of any, whether belonging to the Company, or to 
individuals. 

‘4. All observations with respect to the conduct of Government, 
or any of its officers, civil or military, marine, commercial or 
judicial. 

* 5, All private scandal, or libels on individuals. 

‘6. All statements with regard to the probability of war, or 
peace, between the Company and any of the Native Powers. 

‘7. All observations tending to convey information to an enemy, 
or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company's territories. 


‘8. The republication of such passages from the European news- 
papers as may tend to affect the influence and credit of the British 
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power with the Native states. 


These regulations were moved for in the House of Commons ; 
but, as usual in such cases, their production was followed by no 
censure, or other efficient or creditable proceeding. Upon the arrival 
of the Marquis of Wellesley from India, in 1806, I published the 
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correspondence between us, with what I deemed suitable comment- 
aries, in the shape of a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ The Affairs of Asia 
considered in their Effects upon the Liberties of Britain, &c. But 
such was the state of the Press, and of the public mind in England, 
at that period, that I was obliged to act both as printer and publisher 
myself, in order to usher this production into the world, One would 
have thought that the official influence and power, along with the 
person of the Governor-General, had been transferred to England. 
Such debasement of the human mind as this state of things indicated, 
in a nation calling itself free, is scarcely credible. In order that 
the recollection of these important transactions may not become 
imperfect, or be lost, but that it may be preserved so as to produce 
its due impression, whenever the public mind of this country shall 
be fully prepared to receive it, I think it proper now to place the 
contents of that pamphlet, modified, upon permanent record, in that 
valuable publication, ‘ Tue Orrenrat Heratp, whose Editor, Mr. 
Buckingham, has so ably and assiduously, and, let us trust, in the end 
we shall have to say, so successfully laboured to restore the free- 
dom, the dignity, and the usefulness of the Press in British India. 
Besides the powerful and persevering labours of Mr. Buckingham, 
the public have been greatly enlightened upon the subject of the 
Press by that excellent and efficient friend of his species, Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope, in his able work on that subject, as well as by 
numerous other performances. 


The narrative and official correspondence do not require or admit 
of any essential alterations, excepting by the omission of such parts 
as appear to be unnecessary or irrelevant. ‘They are, therefore, 
published nearly in the same form in which they originally appeared 
in 1806, with some trifling differences, principally in the arrange- 
ment. But with respect to my letters addressed to the most noble 
the Marquis of Wellesley, consisting of commentaries upon the 
facts, I have freely altered or expunged passages, in the hope of 
rendering more just and apt my elucidations of that Governor's 
proconsular conduct. heir order is also materially changed, with 
a view to general improvement; but their features, in the main, 
will still be recognized to be essentially the same. 


Lerrer I. 


‘To the Marquis of Wellesley, formerly Governor-General of India, 


‘ « Whoever will attentively consider the English History, may observe that the 
flagrant abuse of any power, by the Crown or its Ministers, has always been 
productive of a struggle, which either discovers the exercise of that power to be 
contrary to law, or (if legal) restrains it for the future.” 

Blackst, Com., vol. iii. p. 135, 

‘My Lorp,—TI rejoice that your arrival in England affords me 
the opportunity of renewing the subject of our correspondence in 
India, upon terms of somewhat less inequality, Aware, as I am, 
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of the weight which, in this country, family connections, wealth, 
and parliamentary influence, throw into the scales of a contest, I feel 
that it would be paying a bad compliment to the spirit and under- 
standing of the people, to doubt that, when their rights and liberties 
are invaded, even in a distant portion of the empire, they will make 
¢ommon cause in their defence. 


‘ Holding it to be the first duty of every subject of a free state to 
resist all encroachments, whether in his own person, or on a more 
general scale, upon the rights and liberties o jhis country, I glory 
in having opposed a regular resistance to pretensions, I will not say 
simply unconstitutional, but wholly incompatible with the existence 
of any degree of freedom. During your administration of India, 
I made an insinuation, in one of the public newspapers, of improper 
conduct against a magistrate. You required me to make an apology 
for that insinuation. I refused to make such apology. You sent 
me a prisoner to England. 


‘ The arbitrary imprisonment and transportation of an individual 
will be considered of little importance by those “ whose understand- 
ings measure the violation of the law by the magnitude of the in- 
stance, not by the important consequences which flow directly from 
the principle.” It is not to such men that I address myself, nor to 
those “ who, affecting a character of moderation, in reality consult 
nothing but their own immediate ease,” nor to such as “ are weak 
enough to acquiesce under a flagrant violation of the laws, when it 
does not directly touch themselves.” ‘To persons of this description, 
I have only to say, I lament that a punishment more severe than 
contempt has not been provided for such despicable supineness. 


‘ But I am unwilling to believe that there is yet a man in the king- 
dom so criminally indifferent as not to be roused, if not from sen- 
timent, at least from a consideration of remote interest, by the 
series of profligate measures which I here present to his view. They 
are not simply a gradation of private injury, or public wrong, or 
even an imperfect mixture of both; but an absolute and complete 
violation, in epitome, of all that is most precious in the principles 
of the British Constitution, and that in as perfect a form as it is 
possible for the human imagination, in civilized times like these, to 
conceive practicable in any portion of the British empire. If the 
establishment of a despotism over a hundred millions of people, be 
not sufficient to strike a general alarm throughout the land, and to 
cause the most vigorous measures of inquiry, the national apathy 
must have already reached a point from which there is no return. 
Let us take a cursory view of the stages or degrees by which you 
completed the climax of despotism. The conduct of the Magistrate 
of Ghauzeepore in abetting a conspiracy against Mr. Maclean, and 
yours, my Lord, in abetting the conduct of the Magistrate of Ghau- 
zeepore, cannot be better characterised than in the following words 
of Blackstone: “ There is yet another offence against public justice, 
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which is yet a crime of deep malignity; and so much the deeper, 
as there are many opportunities of putting it in practice, and the 
power and wealth of the offenders may often deter the injured from 
a legal prosecution. This is the oppression and tyrannical partiality 
of Judges, Justices, and other magistrates, in the administration and 
under the colour of their office. However, when prosecuted, either 
by impeachment in Parliament, or by information in the Court of 
King’s Bench, (according to the rank of the offenders,) it is sure 
to be severely punished with forfeiture of their offices, (either con- 
sequential or immediate,) fines, imprisonment, or other discretionary 
censure, regulated by the nature and aggravations of the offence 
committed.” 


‘ But if such crimes, as we are told by that sound lawyer, deserve 
impeachment, what must we think when we find that these were 
but the mere incipient stages of your progress? ‘That you pro- 
ceeded in your course with a rapidity worthy of a better cause, and 
never drew breath until you annihilated the personal freedom of the 
subject, and extinguished the liberty of the press in India? These 
offences are here proved by facts the most incontrovertible. It will 
depend upon others to apply the punishment. Had not the measures 
of your administration, my Lord, been stamped with a character of 
consistency throughout, I should have much doubted whether you 
were fully aware of even the most immediate consequences of the 
arbitrary proceedings, which are the subject of these letters. To 
suppose that you could have perceived them all, would, I trust, be 
paying too high a compliment to your discernment at the expense 
of your integrity. Did you perceive that, in the single fact of im- 
prisoning and sending an individual to Europe, for refusing to makean 
apologry for having insinuated improper conduct against a magistrate, 
you were, in effect, asserting the general principle, that the liberty, 
property, reputation, and even life, of every British-born subject in 
India, were equally at your disposal? That you had the right of 
transportation over every individual who did not pay impli- 
cit obedience to your will—a doctrine which you afterwards, in pro- 
mulgating your regulations for the press, did not scruple formally 
to avow ? 

‘ After having asserted this right of transportation for every act of 
disobedience to your will, and, by laying previous restraints upon 
publications, prevented the possibility of committing offences by the 
press, it would require some ingenuity to divine means by which 
you could have taken the law more completely into your own hands, 
or established a more perfect system of despotism. Although the 
facts would be more striking, the principle could not be better illus- 
trated, if you had abolished the courts of justice as useless, and 
shipped all the Judges for Europe. 


‘With respect to the extinction of the liberty of the press, it was 
the natural consequence, as indeed it was the principal object, of 
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your assumption of the power of transportation in my case. You 
best know, my Lord, whether, during your administration of India, 
you committed many similar acts of prowess, or were satisfied with 
the manifestation of your strength in this single instance. ‘This, in- 
deed, as the accumulation of instances would not affect the princi- 
ple, is a matter not of great importance to the public to ascertain. 
From what has passed in my case alone, we are fully entitled to 
conclude, that, if your Lordship was sometimes graciously pleased 
te be merciful, you must still have considered yourself as having eu 
undoubted right to exercise the same arbitrary authority over every 
British-born subject in India which you exercised over me. The 
singularity of the case, if it be singular, would but aggravate the 
oppression of the individual, without mitigating the offence against 
the state. 

‘ Let others accuse you of disobedience to the Court of Directors, 
extortion, misapplication of public money, oppression of Native 
Princes, unjust partiality to your relations, and making war con- 
trary to law, for purposes of aggrandizement. These are, indeed, 
grievous offences ; but, in their consequences to the people of Eng- 
land, they dwindle, in my opinion, into nothing, when compared to 
the enermity of those which the facts here detailed infer. If the 
twenty millions added to the Company's debt during your admi- 
nistration, -had been all appropriated to your own use, or divided 
among your partisans; if you had oppressed, banished, or be- 
headed, all the Native Princes of India, for the purposes of extortion 
and of aggrandizing the Company’s territory; although, morally 
speaking, these would be great crimes, the legal measure of punish- 
ment might be difficult to determine. But when justice and free- 
dom, the natural props of every state, are taken away from an em- 
pire so aggrandized ; it stands a colossus with feet of clay, ready to 
fall upon the parent state, and crush her in its ruins. The conse- 
quences are incalculable, and the nature of the crime well under- 
stood. I wish, my Lord, this was only declamation ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the case is too well made out: You have destroyed liberty, 
and violated justice, in our great Eastern empire. The fact, the 
precedent, and their whole enormous chain of consequences, are 
already operating with secret, but accumulating force, against the 
liberties and the constitution of this country, and rapidly undermin- 
ing their foundation. ‘The reflux of Asiatic despotism, if we do not 
oppose an immediate resistance to the torrent, will overwhelm us in 
irretrievable ruin. 


‘When it becomes necessary to accuse of high crimes and misde- 
meanours a man who has held important offices in the state, I feel 
the ungraciousness of the task, and undertake it with reluctance ; 
but a paramount duty imposes it, and I shall perform it to the best 
of my ability. On such occasions, it is usually one of the first 
questions asked by the public, ‘‘ What are the motives of the accuser?” 
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And although motives cannot affect the truth of facts, and are 
seldom easily ascertained, yet this curiosity, as originating in a 
wish to prevent the operation of prejudices against persons under 
the imputation of crimes, is in itself laudable, and ought therefore 
to be gratified. It seems also due to myself that I should, on this 
point, enter into some explanation. 


‘Men of slavish minds, consulting their own breasts as the only 
standard of human sentiment, are incapable of conceiving that such 
a thing as public spirit can exist. According to them, every charge 
of state delinquency must originate in motives of interest, prejudice, 
or passion, taking these words in their ordinary, not in their strict 
philosophical acceptation. But such monstrous doctrines are unfit 
for a community of freemen. A people by whom sentiments so 
degrading can be entertained, are already more than half-enslaved : 
they are homines ad servitudinem parati. 


‘If I should be accused by your partisans of acting from motives 
of resentment, founded on a deep sense of injury, I do not know 
that it would be very necessary for me to repel the charge. Mr. 
Selden, when he was arbitrarily imprisoned by an order of King 
Charles I., retained his resentment twenty-four years after his libe- 
ration. But there is a wide difference between entertaining a legiti- 
mate resentment, and gratifying a useless revenge. There is be- 
sides, if you are yet to learn it, in the minds of free men, a resent- 
ment for public wrongs—a resentment for liberty violated, which 
they cannot and ought not to relinquish. If, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, we still remember with indignation the conduct of men much 
less tyrannical, and much more excusable, than your Lordship, 
surely we may be permitted, merely as members of the community, 
to retain some gentle sparks of indignation against public measures, 
which we are likely to feel in their remotest consequences. 

‘If there was no possibility of your Lordship ever having an op- 
portunity of acting upon your own confessed principles of govern- 
ment in public life ; if there was no possibility of my coming, as a 
subject of this country, again in collision with those principles ; if 
there was no possibility that future Governors should act upon the 
precedents you have established, or that the despotism of Asia should 
in the end swallow up the liberties of Britain; I should most wil- 
lingly consign the whole affair between us to an everlasting oblivion ; 
for, indeed, my time might be much more profitably, as well as 
more agreeably, employed, than in the discussion. ‘To undertake 
the labour and expense of laying this detail before the public, if 
there were no other motives than the gratification of a useless re- 
venge, would, after such an interval for deliberation, be a strain of 
folly, which even you, my Lord, will scarcely impute to me, know- 
ing, as you must do, that, after the experience I have had, nothing 
but a firm conviction of right could induce me coolly to re-enter the 
lists against so formidable an antagonist. 
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‘Those who know me intimately will not, I believe, doubt my sin- 
cerity, when I declare, that, far from considering the political duties 
of the individual as limited to himself and his acquaintances, I 
should not have remained an indifferent spectator to the violation 
of any principle of the British Constitution in the person of a total 
stranger. I well know the disadvantages of indulging such senti- 
ments in these times. But if men did not frequently act upon them, 
even at the expense of their interests and prospects in life, the 
country would be in a most deplorable situation. For my part, so 
strongly am I impressed with the advantages and necessity of ani- 
madverting freely on the conduct of public men, that I would not 
relinquish the right of discussing the extraordinary pretensions of 
your Lordship, were I sure of incurring the penalty of being re- 
banished from England to Bengal. 

‘Has ever sucha monstrous instrument of government been known 
in the world, as that with which the patronage of a subordinate 
country, possessing a hundred millions of inhabitants, supplies the 
Administration of a mother country possessing only fifteen or 
twenty? Is there a family in England, Scotland, or Ireland, that 
has not some friend or relation to be provided for in India? How 
many individuals, how many families, how many whole counties 
even, will the expectation alone of preferment keep in a state of 
subserviency and debasement ? Is it extravagant to suppose that a 
patronage so immense is alone capable of sustaining an Administra- 
tion in office, not only contrary to the voice of the people, but even 
to the power of the Crown? In the hands of a wicked Administra- 
tion, so enormous a source of influence is alone adequate to under- 
mine the freedom of the state. But even at the disposal of the 
most virtuous Administration that can be supposed to exist, it would, 
by a gradual but infallible operation, produce an abject and servile 
disposition in the people, and rooted habits of tyranny in their rulers. 
It is, therefore, a political monster, against which every man in the 
universe, who does not wish for a return of slavery and barbarism 
over the face of the earth, should raise his voice. 

‘Under the actual circumstances of India, men going in official 
capacities to that country are but temporary tenants of the soil, who 
wish to make the present crops as productive as possible, having no 
interest in the permanent improvement of the estate. Those who 
make large fortunes generally return to England, and it is their great 
ambition to become Members of Parliament. Now, without think- 
ing worse of these gentlemen than of any other sort of men placed 
in similar situations, I cannot believe that, after having been inured 
to Asiatic despotism, for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, they are the 
most fit persons to compose the senate of a free nation, particularly 
if they have been under the tuition of such Governors as your 
Lordship. 


‘ The liberties and independence of England, I maintain, have no- 
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thing to fear from the power of France, but every thing from the 
influence of Asia. ‘The freedom which is smothered for a moment 
by a foreign invasion, may burst forth in all its pristine vigour ; but 
that which is extinguished by a gradual debasement of the soil, will 
not resuscitate for ages. To what purpose shall we have expended 
such enormous treasures, and sent forth such mighty armaments, to 
prevent the risk of foreign subjugation, if we are to suffer our liber- 
ties to be gradually undermined at home? If we are to be slaves, 
is it of any consequence who are to be our masters? But domestic 
tyranny, if it were not in itself odious, would, in the end, infallibly 
prepare us fora foreign yoke. 

‘ The necessity of watching the silent and almost imperceptible pro- 
gress of despotism is thus eloquently expressed by a writer, to whom 
the people of this country owe many obligations: “If an honest, 
aud I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for the public service,” says 
Junius, “ has given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of your political constitu- 
tion, however minute the instance may appear, to pass by without a 
determined persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. 
They soon accumulate and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dan- 
gerous measures, and when they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
@pplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws which protect us in 
our civil rights, grow out of the Constitution, and they must fall or 
flourish with it. This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or 
of any individual, but the common interest of every man in Britain.’” 





MeEeMNON. 


Son of the morn! his sepulchre 
Is desolate and lone ; 
But yet the monarch’s form is there, 
Though Thebes holds not bis throne. 
‘He saw three thousand summers smile, 
And pass him as a flood, 
And still upon the banks of Nile 
The giant statue stood. 


Changeless,—he saw change pass on all ; 
The beautiful become 

Dark and defaced ;—the kingly hall 
The lion made his home ; : 
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Princes, as shadows, come,—then fade ; 
They ruled,—and they were gone ; 
Monarchs enthroned,—then darkly laid 

Where slave and king are one. 


He saw Sesostris’ victor car, 
And all his harness’d kings ; 
From Europe, lo! his hosts afar 

The Macedonian brings ! 

He saw the Persian conqueror 
Pass trackless, and the hour 
When Cleopatra’s smile was more 
Than sceptre-fame and power. 


And midst the silence of the plain, 
The harping giant sent, 

As morning broke, a soft low strain,* 
Like spirit’s wild lament ; 

As if triumphant over earth, 
And years that roll between, 

Yet mindful of his heavenly birth, 
He hail’d the morning’s queen. 


For he whose sculptured form ev’n now 
Stands firm while nations fade, 

Time was, a crown adorn'd his brow, 
A land his voice obey'd : 

He fell,—and his high monument 
Is Ida's sacred hill ; 

His tomb is where the Hellespont 
Rolls on in beauty still. 


Troy saw his mighi,—earth heard his fame, 
Ere Priam’s race was run ; 
How to the fields of Siméis came 
The morning's glorious son ! 
And them, in many a fabled lay, 
The ancient minstrels sing ; 
Aurora, herald of the day, 
And Memnon, Egypt's king! 
Liverpool. H. W. J. 





* Strabo affirms that this was witnessed by himself. 





Noma Pompinivs anp Eceria. 


JEgeria est que prebet aquas, dea grata Cameenis, 
Illa Nume conjux consiliumque fuit.— Ovip. 


NuMA PompPiLius AND EGERIA. 


Scene—The African Forest, by Moonlight. 


Numa.—Once more, beloved Egeria, thy Numa beholds thee !— 
Oh, who could look upon that eye and brow, and deem it a deception 
that I have represented thee as an immortal ? 


Ecert1a.—I would not be one :—is it not enough for one happy 
being, that she possesses the love of Numa? 

Numa.—The prospect of this meeting has again sustained me 
through the splendid pains of another interval of royalty. Re- 
luctantly, as thou knowest, did I accede to the wishes of the Roman 
people; and the crown of Romulus is still heavy upon my brow. 
Oh, that I could fling it aside at once and for ever, and retire in 
peace to solitude and Egeria ! 

Ecerta.—Say not so, my Numa, say not so! Thy Egeria loves 
thee as the benefactor of a nation: she loves thee in the glorious 
character of a patriot king. Did she revere thee less, she could 
not love thee so well. Thou mightst, indeed, retire to ignoble soli- 
tude; but the heart of Egeria would be in the grave of thy fame. 
Speak not thus, Pompilius, if thou wouldst forbear to grieve me ; 
but let the words of the Father of Rome correspond with his 
actions. 

Numa.—Couldst thou preside, my beautiful love, but one day 
invisibly upon the tribunal of thy husband, thou wouldst, perhaps, 
condemn him less for feeling what he confesses to thyself alone. 
The scenes which are there day by day repeated But where- 
fure should I fill thine innocent and happy fancy with pictures of 
shame and sin? Meeter for thee, my crownless queen, are the 
quiet shadows of this unprofaned grove, the breath of the sacred 
flowers, the music of the moonlight fountain, and the song of the 
nightingale, sweet and solitary as thyself. Meeter for thee in this 
Elysian retreat to live, to love, and, if it must be, to die, than to 
grieve in vain for human folly and crime. Wherefore should in- 
nocence move inthe haunts of guilt, or purity inhale the atmo- 
sphere of pollution ? For thee, and for such as thou, if any such 
there are, Nature was made beautiful and Solitude peaceful. 
But say, Egeria, in thy temporary widowhoods, hast thou never 
breathed a wish for the pleasures of the city, or a sigh for the 
pageantry of the court? Hast thou never desired to exchange thy 
forest for a kingdom, and to share the honours of Numa’s throne ? 
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Eceria.—Never, my husband, believe it,—never. 


Numa.—Can it be, that, when thou rememberest me in thy lonely 
hours as the sovereign of Rome, thou hast never thought who 
should be her queen ? 

Ecerta.—Enough for Egeria to be the wife of her king. Have 
I not a throne in Numa’s bosom? Do I not sway the sceptre of his 
memory, and wear around my heart the diadem of his love? Arid 
if, beloved doubter, thou dost still imagine that this is all too little 
to satisfy my ambition, look around, and acknowledge that I too 
possess a regal territory of mine own,—one in which I have indeed 
been a happy queen. Numa himself is here my subject. See, 
yonder are the glades in which we have met and parted, on many 
a summer eve, balmy, serene, and beauty-breathing as this. There 
is the quiet grotto, in which thy society has filled my heart with 
love and happiness, and in which thou hast so often taught my 
thoughts to glow awhile with the light of thine own. Before us 
sparkles the diamond fountain, along whose green borders we have 
planned together the happiness of thy people. Canst thou look 
upon all this, my Numa, and deny my royalty, or think that any 
queen has a kingdom like mine? Thou smilest—yet I will not ask 
forgiveness for what thou knowest to be the loquacity of love. 

Numa.—Forgiveness for love, Egeria? It is a thing, sweet of- 
fender, of which I must not be prodigal, even to thee; I need it 
all to expend upon hate. It is I alone who am to be forgiven ; 
yet believe it, beautiful solitary, thou hast been tried, far more than 
doubted. I believed—I believe, that thy wishes are as simple as 
thy mind is high and thy spirit pure. For one moment only did I 
harbour the thought that thou mightst sometimes pine in the absence 
of Numa, for the honours of a world forgotten in his presence. 


Ecer1a.—To me the honours of a world are nothing; but of 
thine, Pompilius, it is the pride and happiness of Egeria to par- 
take. In every benediction of thy-people upon their father, I 
share, amid the loneliness of this sequestered spot, as much as if 
I were acknowledged for the Roman Queen. Invisible and remote, 
I still participate with thee in the reverence of the good and the ad- 
miration of the wise. I look beyond the tomb, and anticipate, 
with prophetic affection, the feelings with which future times will 
look back upon the present. Love has made thy glory mine; and 
sweet to Egeria’s soul is the music of thy fame. But did I not 
hear thee speak of hate ? Can it be, my husband, that Rome is un- 
grateful ? 

Numa.—Man, Egeria, is in Rome what he is, and has been, in 
all other societies ; and he who, in any society, aspires to be great 
and good, cannot do so without creating enemies. The bad will 
hate him for his virtues, the profane for his piety, the turbulent for 
his gentleness, and the envious for his glory. I have closed, 
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indeed, the temple of Janus; but there are many in Rome for 
whom it is closed in vain. I have transferred from Alba the Vestal 
Fire ; but it burns as yet dimly in Roman air. Yet it is my hope, 
that over my ashes at least, if not before, error will be dissipated 
and envy forgot. The justice, which is due ty the living, will be 
rendered to the dead ; and in some greener Aricia beyond the tomb, 
we may wander yet as we now do in this, and hear our memories 
blessed and our rights accorded. If Rome be not a powerful and 
a prosperous state, she shall not at least have to curse the day 
when she sent to the Sabine Cures for a stranger-king. But 
enough of this,—the fatigues of royalty endue repose with a tenfold 
charm. And yonder, Egeria, behold our grotto, with the ivy over 
its entrance, sparkling, as it were, a moonlight welcome, to a 
queen who prefers a flower-wreath to a crown, and a king who has 
left his court for the forest. 


Crediton. J. 
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Licur of my heart! I’ve gazed on brighter eyes, 


But not on eyes that spoke a purer mind ; 
Glances I've seen might dazzle and surprise, 

But none so softly, eloquently kind : 

I have seen brows that with more radiance shined, 
And forms, perhaps, more exquisitely fair— 

But in thy breast, I deem, most chastely shrined 
That which refines each joy, and charms all care : 
I have seen many a wreath of golden hair, 

Or glossy jet, o’er graceful necks dispread— 
Yet next my heart I only seek to wear 

One simple ringlet from thy modest head ;— 
And to thy trust, sweet maid, I long have given 
My latest hope on earth, my first in Heaven ! 





Journey FRoM Mapras to Bomsay. 


. No. VIII. 


Arrival at Cananoor—Society of this Station—Voyage to Calicut, 
and Description of that Place. 


Tuis morning, (March 16,) I started on my journey at four 
o'clock ; and after passing the same kind of road as that described 
on the preceding day, I arrived at eight at a small village of which 
I did not learn the name. ‘This differed from that whieh we had 
left, in having its huts thatched with palmyra leaves, as that spe- 
cies of tree, together with the cocoa-nut, grew abundantly in the 
neighbourhood, a circumstance which marked our approach to the 
sea. I will not affirm that this tree is never found far inland; on 
the contrary, I have met with it growing spontaneously at a dis- 
tance of ninety miles from the coast ; yet it is seldom seen but in 
a flat, and what may be called, a marine territory. It flourishes 
best, in common, I believe, with most of the palm species, in low 
land, close to the sea. 


Here I took my breakfast, waiting until my bearers should be 
refreshed, and as my palanquin was placed under the projecting 
roof of a private hut, there being no choultry in the place, I had 
the opportunity of conversing with some Mapalars, a race which I 
have already noticed as of Arab origin, and of observing the free 
and independent manner which they seemed to inherit from their 
ancestors. One of them, a stout young man, who had been em- 
ployed to procure me some eggs, seemed, from the tone of his re- 
marks, to think himself at least my equal in point of rank, a cir- 
cumstance which would not perhaps be extraordinary, as observed 
of any low person in England, but is highly so in India where great 
deference is paid to superiors. His manner had a freedom in it 
amounting to assurance, and he satisfied his curiosity in the most 
unceremonious way by examining minutely all my travelling equi- 
page. Iwas much pleased with this show of independence so perfectly 
novel, and increased his gratification by permitting him to criticise 
the plates in ‘Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon,’ and even to fire off my 
gun. But what more especially raised me in his good opinion was 
a present which I made him of one of my white-handled dinner 
knives, for which he forthwith found a place in his girdle, all his 
tribe wearing a weapon of this kind at their waist. 

As these people seemed very muscularly made, I was led, as amat- 
ter of curiosity, to try their powers, by desiring them to hold out, at 
arm’s length, one of my cavady boxes, which, by previous experiment, 
I found that I could retain in that position for some seconds, The 
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athletic young man, whom I have mentioned, could barely move it 
off the ground ; but there was a thinner and taller man present, who 
could just raise it to arm’s length, without being able to retain it 
there a single moment. Yet these were the stoutest Indians I had 
yet seen. 


After being treated by my Mapalar friends with the fresh juice of 
some young cocoa-nuts, for which, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours, they would not accept any remuneration, I started at 
eleven o'clock, and after travelling ten miles on a good road, 
running over open high hills of a reddish soil, I arrived at Cananoor 
at two o'clock. I put up at Captain ————’s, whose house was 
agreeably situated on a rising ground, some distance from the 
town and fort. It had, however, a disadvantage in appearance 
common to all the dwellings of Cananoor, for it was pent-roofed, 
and thatched with bamboos, cocoa-nut leaves, and dried jungle 
grass. This is found to be the only kind of covering that with- 
stands, without leaking, the torrents of rain which the monsoon 
brings to this coast during half the year. ‘Tiles, indeed, would be 
sufficiently proof against water, but not so against the violent 
storms of wind which occasionally blow. For the walls of houses, 
the laterite stone, so often mentioned before, is in universal repute, 


On the following morning, March 17th, I began to make in- 
quiries respecting a conveyance by sea to Bombay, and learned 
that there was not any vessel sailing, either from this port or 
from Tellicherry. We dined out in the evening with the com- 
mandant of the cantonment, and met a party of seven or eight 
officers, and at least ten ladies, an extraordinary proportion to be 
found at an out station in India. This balance in favour of the 
fair sex was owing to the circumstance of their husbands being 
in the field; for, although there are usually three Native batta- 
lions and a European regiment stationed at this place, there 
was now remaining only one battalion of Native infantry. At 
dinner, and after the cloth was removed, there was much drinking, 
especially of beer, a most disgusting habit, which grows upon a 
man rapidly in this thirsty climate.* 

Captain ———— and myself succeeded in effecting a timely re- 
treat from the party, who, when the ladies took their leave, which 
was not until they had played some round games at cards, again 
sat down to drink, probably till morning. 

March 18.—The morning was spent in inquiries regarding my 
future proceedings, and in the afternoon I rode out with my hospi- 
table host and a friend, to view the cantonment. It is situated on 
the open hills, over the sea, and contains, of course, besides the 
barracks, a number of private houses, occupied by the officers and 





* I once saw an officer, who assured me, that, assisted by a friend, he 
had more than once finished three dozen of beer at one sitting! 
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their families. The aspect of the country is rather bare and dreary; 
the dark ferruginous hills being only cultivated, where the inha- 
bitants have gardens. ‘There is a church in the cantonment, built 
in a plain style, like some oi the new chapels near London; and a 
clergyman ‘of the Church of England is attached to the station. 
The fort of Cananoor, which is at a little distance from the canton- 
ment, and close to the sea, is built of brick, and appears to be 
small, but we did not enter it. The Native town lies beyond this, 
and is situated along the sea shore; it seems populous, being sup- 
ported as well by the coasting trade, as by the supply of the troops, 
with the various articles of their consumption. 

I learned to-day that the Ernaad, a vessel belonging to the East 
India Company, and empleyed in conveying timber from the forests 
of Malabar to the dock-yards of Bombay, had arrived at Calicut. 
It was now, therefore, determined that my best plan was to proceed 
thither by sea. 


On the following morning, March 19th, Mr. ————, having heard 
that I intended making a coasting voyage to Calicut, offered me a 
passage in one of the small vessels employed by him, as commissary, 
on account of Government, and which was to sail on the following 
evening. In the evening, this gentleman drove me out in his bandy, 
a Native term, (vandi,) by which gigs are designated in the Peninsula. 
We took a northerly direction from Cananoor, parallel with tke coast, 
along a hard road, with trees on each side, until we reached a vil- 
lage called Bimlipatam. Here we entered a romantic valley, watered 
by an inlet from the sea, and beautifully wooded on either side. 
An old French factory commanded the village, and formed a very 
picturesque object from below. The inhabitants of Cananoor fre- 
quently make excursions of pleasure to this place, and form parties, 
who amuse themselves with boating on this beautiful expanse of 
water. 

March 20.—I discharged my bearers to-day, as I was now about 
to commence a very diflerent mode of travelling from that of the 
palanquin. 

I took my tiffin (lunch) with Mr. , who pointed_out to me 
in his garden the cinnamon and some other aromatic trees, as well 
as the sago, a beautiful species of palm ; and in the afternoon, after 
taking leave of my host, I proceeded to embark. Several good 
houses were built along the beach, and among the rest, one belong- 
ing to the Beebee, or, as she is sometimes called, the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore. ‘This woman is of a very high Musulman family, and 
Tippoo Saib forced her to betroth her daughter to his son; but in 
consequence of Tippoo’s death, the marriage never took place. The 
Rajah’s family were the sovereigns of this part of the coast until the 
English took possession of it; and she at present receives a pen- 
sion from the Company. With this she prosecutes a very flourish- 
ing trade with different parts of the coast, and with Arabia, This 
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is carried on in her own ships, and notwitstanding she is eighty 
years of age, the whole concern is conducted by herself. 


After taking leave of my companion, I embarked in a long flat- 
bottomed boat, with oars made of a platter of wood, tied to the end 
of pieces of bamboo, and we soon reached the vessel, which was al- 
ready under sail outside the anchorage. This craft was of the descrip- 
tion called a pattimaroo, which varies in size from ten to forty tons. 
She had a mainmast, on which was hoisted a large sail, and a bow- 
sprit and a jib forward. She could also, if necessary, carry a small 
mizen abaft. Both her head and her stern were pointed ; and in 
the latter there was a small recess or cabin. The cross beams, both 
before the mainmast and abaft it, were moveable, so as to admit of 
her being easily loaded ; but when these were shipped, a thick mat, 
made of split bamboos, was laid over them, and formed a deck. 
The evening closed in, and I retired to my palanquin to avoid 
illness. 


On the following morning, March 21, we were within sight of 
Calicut by nine o'clock, but it had fallen calm at day-light, so that 
we had made but little way since that time. About ten a breeze 
sprung up, and enabled us to run into port, where we arrived at 
eleven. On landing, I found bearers, with sedan chairs, on the 
beach, anxiously looking for custom. ‘These chairs are not carried 
as with us, by two persons, but after the manner in which his holi- 
ness the Pope is conveyed about, on the shoulders of four. As I 
was a stranger in Calicut, I thought it advisable to fix my head- 
quarters at some public choultry, but, upon inquiry, I found that the 
only accommodation in the neighbourhood was an old empty house, 
about a mile distant. In my way to it, I passed through Calicut 
itself, a town consisting of mean houses, disposed in narrow streets 
and alleys, while the country around, unlike any I had seen in India, 
was divided by hedges and other fences. 


In the course of three or four hours I had recovered from the 
effects of my voyage, and therefore went to pay my respects to the 
collector. Mr. ————’s residence was in the country, about three 
miles from Calicut, and the road to it ran through a flat district, 
with enclosed fields and topes of cocoa-nut trees. 


On my arrival, Mr. ———— pressed my acceptance of a room in 
his house, during my stay at Calicut. Some doubts were expressed 
whether I should be able to procure a passage in the Ernaad, from 
the number of passengers who had already engaged births. 

March 22.—This morning I rose early and walked out among 
the hills in the neighbourhood. The teeyers, who are the culti- 
vators of the soil, live within their groves of cocoa-nuts, mangos, 
and jack trees, which are intersected by narrow and deep lanes, 
leading up to their mud-built houses. Their land is well cultivated in 
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squares of about thirty yards diameter,and the husbandmen were now 
employed in turning in a manure of ashes and cow dung, a degree 
of attention to the amelioration of the soil which I had never before 
seen in India. For this purpose they used a small plough about a 
yard and a half high, with an iron share, and drawn by two oxen. 
On my way home, | saw a small pagoda, which differed from any I 
had hitherto met with. It was a shed supported on four posts, 
under which there was a square mound of earth surmounted by a 
small tablet of wood. For some distance around, the ground was 
cleanly swept, and there were several stones on the floor arranged 
in a circle, and set up on end supported by raised heaps of earth, 

There was nothing upon the entablature. The Hindoo deity 
Shiva is sometimes worshipped as invisible; but it seemed a con- 
tradiction to represent him at the same time under the symbol of 
the lingam, of which I took these stones to be a representation. 


The country near the coast here is exceedingly fertile and beauti- 
ful, consisting of cocoa-nut, mango, and jack topes, hills and valleys 
cultivated with different kinds of grain, and pepper plantations. 
The mountain district of the Ghauts is not far from the coast, and 
excepting the very summit of the hills, which are cultivated with 
cardamoms, consists of interminable forests of bamboo, poon, and 
teak. 


I visited in the evening a pagoda, near the sea, erected on a low 
hill, and approached by a long flight of stone steps. This building, 
though a fair specimen of the religious structures in Malabar, was 
not to be compared with those of the same description on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. Instead of being formed, like them, of 
durable granite, it was a miserable hovel of brick, partly thatched 
with grass. None of the Brahmins of the place made their appear- 
ance, but there was one from Tanjore at his prayers, who said 
that he was travelling through the country in quest of alms, to 
enable him to perform a pilgrimage to Rameseeram. 





Tue Dearu-cHarce or Manonnau.* 


‘ My young son, approach me, sole child of my love : 
’*Mid the faintness of death, a still voice from above 
Doth tell me from hence that I shall not depart 

Ere I read thee the charge that oppresseth my heart.’— 





* A chief of this name, at an early period of Scottish history, after 
receiving the death-wound of his adversary, between whose family and 
his own there had existed, from time immemorial, a hereditary feud, 
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‘ I know it, my father,—thou longest to tell, 
‘Tis thy soul's parting wish that I bear me as well 
In honour’s high path as my father hath done, 
That his name be not dimm'd by the deeds of his son, 
But believe me, my sire, that thy blood is my own, 
And I will not forget that my father’s hath flown 
By the hand of his foeman, nor cease to pursue 
That foe to the death he hath dealt unto you : 
I am feeble, my sire, but when years shall at length 
Have nerved my young arm with more vigorous strength, 
Let him look to it then, for my wrath will not sleep ; 
Now father, thy charge, for that charge will I keep.’— 

‘ Then ‘tis this : thou must promise to weed from thy heart 
The seeds of red vengeance before I depart. 
Thou wilt marvel, no doubt, that I counsel my son 
To tread in the path I'd have warn’d him to shun, 
When I revell'd of late in the fulness of life ; 
But within me for ever is hush’d the wild strife 
Of passion and pride,—they ‘ve gone forth ere my breath, 
So near do I tread on the confines of death, 
For as narrows life’s current, and as we are hurl’d 
By his strong grisly arm to his dim spectral world, 
Our vision of all that is earthly is changed ; 
Ere his chill hand yet crush us, our hearts are estranged 
From the love of the gay dreams which formerly fed us,— 
From the phantoms of life which in blindness had led us,— 
That triumphed in sport o’er our judgment and will, 
Perverting our vision of good and of ill ; 
But now in their nakedness stand they reveal’d— 
At once are they shorn of the mask which conceal’d 
Their nothingness ; then do we curse, as we ought, 
Our weakness that worshipp'd these shadows of nought, 
The strength of that pride which could not be withstood,— 
That fierceness of hate that delighted in blood,— 
The lust of revenge that once burned in this heart, 
Have perished within me,—all quench’d is their smart. 
Yet one feeling in all its fond strength doth remain : 
It is love for my son—it is fear lest my name 
Should perish ‘mongst men—that its glory is past, 
For of a long line, Raymond, thou art the last. 
Then swear, that, from earth when thy spirit is fled, 
Thy wrath is entomb'd with the slumbering dead.’— 





instead of enjoining his son to revenge his death, as was customary in 
that semi-barbarous age, is said to have sworn him to the strictest for- 
bearance, as, being the last of his line, he was apprehensive of the utter 
extinction of his house. 7? 
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‘Is it thus that thou leav'st me thy love, O my sire! 
That thou tell’st me to quench all my in-dwelling fire ? 
That men in derision may point to thy son, 

And say that the deecs which his fathers had done, 

He trembled to do,—then in scorn pass him by : 

Nay, strike at my bosom. I rather will fly, 

And sojourn with my sire through the valley of death, 
Than with infamy curst, take the poor boon of breath. — 


‘ It may be that my life is so near to its goal, 
That the light of divinity rests on my soul, 
Whose glance, when disrobed of the garments of clay, 
They tell us, futurity’s depths can survey ; 
But I know if thou ‘rt tempted to hunt my foe’s life, 
Thy own name and being shall fall in the strife ; 
But that vengeance shall find him if thou seek it not, 
And his name and his place on the earth be a blot..— 


‘ Nay, I pray thee, my sire, don’t forbid me the field 
With thy foe.—But the lips of his father were seal'd ; 
Yet he read in the fixedness of that death-look, 
That stern, searching glance, which his rocking frame shook, 
That the curse of his sire on his soul should descend, 
If he took not the oath,—so he lowly did bend, 
And swore he would sacredly keep his bequest :— 
He smiled, and then sunk into death’s dreamless rest. 


And the vow which he took did he rigidly keep, 
Yet did not the thirst of his loved vengeance sleep : 
It strengthened within him—it grew with his years— 
It scorch'd and consumed him,—strange whispers he hears, 
That the son of Mahonnal is not like his sire, 
And he reads in men’s looks more of pity than ire. 
In his heart did he curse them, then hurriedly fled 
From the home of his youth, where his comfort was dead ; 
Where his foe, like a basilisk, tortured his sight, ~ 
For his vow to his sire had made worthless his might ; 
Where disdain’s killing glances, with withering smart, 
Had frozen the springs of young hope in his heart. 
Then he went and sojourned in a far distant land, 
Where rich honours he reap'd by the strength of his brand, 
Yet he yearn’d for his country, and home he return’d ; 
His foeman had perish’d, forgot and unmourned ; 
Dark Faction had stricken his house with its strife ; 
They deem’d that the race of Mahonnal was past ; 
They fell by each other—their death was the life 
Of the name of Mahonnal, which rose at the last. 
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Cuinesr Drama. 


In their dramatic compositions the Chinese are not restricted by 
rules similar to those adopted in Europe. A Chinese play, consist- 
ing of two or three acts, represents, not any particular event in the 
life of its hero, but his whole mortal career from the cradle to the 
grave. The unity of place is equally disregarded. In the first act 
of a play the scene may be laid in China, and afterwards changed to 
Manshuri or Mongolia. ‘The Chinese make no distinction between 
tragedy and comedy, and consequently they have no rules peculiar 
to either of these classes of composition. Their dramas are all di- 
vided into several parts, each of which is preceded by a sort of pro- 
logue or introduction. These parts, or acts, are subdivided into 
scenes, if the various entrances and exits of the performers may be 
so denominated. Each actor, on first presenting himself to the au- 
dience, announces the name he is to bear in the piece, and describes 
the character he is to represent. One actor frequently plays several 
parts in one piece, a circumstance which often tends to destroy 
scenic illusion. Masks are used only in ballets, or if occasionally 
employed in plays, they are confined to such characters as rob- 
bers, &c. 

Chinese tragedies are interspersed with songs. In the represen- 
tation of any violent passion, the actor ceases to declaim, and ex- 
presses himself by singing. These songs, which are written in 
verse, are not unfrequently accompanied by music, and are always 
expressive of some sudden or violent feeling. For example, the 
actor sings when he is attacked by robbers, when he is roused to 
vengeance, or when he is preparing for death. 


In China there are no regular theatres, except in the capital and 
some large towns. Actors travel about from one part of the em- 
pire to another. They visit different provinces and towns, and they 
are hired to perform in private houses when convivial parties are 
assembled together ; for the Chinese often combine dramatic enter- 
tainments with the pleasures of the banquet. When the guests are 
about to seat themselves at table, four or five actors, richly dressed, 
enter the apartment. They make the most reverential obedience 
to the company, by four times bowing their heads to the very 
ground. One of them then hands to the most distinguished of the 
guests a book, in which are inscribed, in letters of gold, the titles of 
fifty or sixty plays, all of which the actors know by heart. The 
book, after passing round among the company, is returned to the 
principal guest, who then makes choice of the piece to be repre- 
sented. ‘The performance commences with a flourish of flutes, 
fifes, trumpets, and drums of buffalo skin. 
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The play is acted in the room in which the company is assembled, 
and the performers occupy the space between the tables, which are 
ranged in two rows. A carpet is spread on the ground, and the 
actors enter and retire by » door communicating with an adjoining 
apartment. ‘These performances always take place by day-light, 
and they are frequently witnessed by more spectators than those for 
whose amusement they are especially intended ; for it is customary 
to admit a number of people into the court-yard of the house, 
whence a view of the performance is obtained. Women too parti- 
cipate in these entertainments by peeping through gratings, which 
afford them the means of seeing without being seen. 

During festivals and public processions stages are erected in the 
streets. On these occasions plays are acted from morning till night, 
and the common people are admitted to see them at a very low 
price. 

Chinese authors of reputation seldom write for the stage: for in 
China the drama is tolerated rather than permitted. The Emperor 
Inudshen strictly prohibited the Manshurians from visiting thea- 
tres. The deceased Tsayin confirmed this prohibition, and no 
Manshurian officer would venture to enter a theatre without pre- 
viously removing from his cap the small coloured balls which are 
the insignia of his rank. Owing to the prejudice against dramatic 


representations which prevails almost universally throughout China, 


theatres are held in no better estimation than houses of ill-fame, 
and they are tolerated only in the suburbs of cities. 

In China, newspapers eagerly record the name of the most ob- 
secure private soldier, who may distinguish himself by an act of 
courage on the field of battle; they publish through the whole 
empire any example of filial love, or trait of innocence in a simple 
country girl; but a Chinese journalist would expose himself to 
punishment, should he venture to describe a dramatic performance, 
or even to allude to the success of a new play. 


Junius Brurvs. 


AposTATEs to their Sire’s most glorious fame, 
And traitors to their sacred native land ; 
Leagued with the tyrant and his hated band, 

That sought to stain the pure and holy name 

Of Rome’s young freedom, and with sword and flame, 
To spoil her citizens and fix the brand 
Of slavery on them, with an angry hand. 

The father doom’d his sons to death and shame ; 

Yet gentle feelings were within his heart, 
Throbbing and strong ; and to his burning eye 

He felt the hot tear of affliction start ; 

For justice fought with Nature's agony, 

And conquer’d ; turning not his head aside, 

He sat in sternness while his children died. 
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Cuaprer III. 


Sensation caused by the French Expedition to Egypt—The British 
Government takes measures to prevent its success. 


Trperoo Sars, who possessed both the good qualities and defects 
of Mithridates,—who, with an enemy more formidable, perhaps, 
than even the Romans, maintained in his fall that masculine cou- 
rage, which calls for the admiration of the conqueror, and commands 
that interest which is due to great misfortunes, had lost both his 
throne and his life. Mute at the sight of this spectacle, the whole 
country subjected to the Company, the peninsula appeared for a long 
time perfectly tranquil. The neighbouring states showed an equal 
desire to remain peaceable. Witnesses of the disasters which the 
struggles of Tippoo had occasioned, they feared to experience a si- 
milar fate if they followed his example. But whilst this state of 
things in India afforded the hope of perfect security, the invasion of 
the French into Egypt gave the Government a new and just subject 
for alarm. This country became, like all those into which the 
French have carried theit arms, the theatre of their successes ; the 
government of the Mamelukes was destroyed, and Turkey could no 
longer consider herself the sovereign of a country covered with 
foreign armies. 


Events of this nature were sufficient to excite the fears of Eng- 
land. Mistress of Egypt, France might, and certainly would, have 
opened a communication between the two seas by a canal: her ap- 
proach towards India would then be easy, and she would continually 
threaten this great market, which supports that of London. 


The jealousy of England once awakened, she lost not a moment 
in seeking every possible means to oppose projects so inimical to her 
maintaining her empire in India. Every exertion was immediately 
made to prevent the success of the French expedition to Egypt. 


On no other occasion bas England made such great efforts ; never 
has she employed so many means, and submitted to greater and 
more useful sacrifices to her interest than at this epoch. Her pos- 
sessions in Africa and in Asia gave her great advantages ; she judi- 
ciously calculated these, united them with rare good fortune, and 
knew how to profit by them. 

‘To make conquests, says the historian, ‘depends on fortune 
and boldness ; but to maintain an empire in a subjected country, is 
the work of wisdom. It is more difficult to preserve than to ac- 
quire power.’ 

Orders were sent to the governments of these distant possessions, 
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to which they had already despatched considerable reinforcements, 
to co-operate in the efforts of a numerous army, which was to 
leave England to go to Egypt by the way of the Mediterranean, 
making a diversion in their favour. 

It must be confessed, that, with regard to states as well as indi- 
viduals, there are certain times at which every thing succeeds. On 
this occasion, prudence counselled, and wisdom presided, at the exe- 
cution ; but fortune above all, even still more than skill, weighed 
in the balance. 

The intention of the British Government was, to attack the 
French army on every side at the same moment. 


Admiral Blanket was consequently sent before with a numerous 
fleet to the Red Sea, in order to inspect these latitudes, and to pre- 
pare for operation. He had orders to make himself master of 
some points, the possession of which was deemed necessary to the 
success of the projected expedition. To this end he was to take 
in troops at Bombay. 

He established, with the permission of the Dola of Moka, a sta- 
tion at the Island Perim, or Babel Mandel, at the entrance to the 
Red Sea; but he was obliged to abandon it soon after, the island 
being perfectly arid and destitute of water; added to which, the 
fleet was considered sufficient to watch the movements of the French 
army. 

The Government of India made its preparations with so much 
circumspection, that no one suspected that the object of the expe- 
dition could be Egypt. The arrival of several European regiments 
from England announced, nevertheless, that they really entertained 
fears as to the projects of the French army. 

Such was the state of things at the commencement of the 
century. 

It is time to make my readers acquainted with this capital of 
India which I am about to quit. I will endeavour to give a descrip- 
tion of it, as well as of the different places at which the expedition, 
which left Calcutta in December 1800, touched. 


Charter IV. 


Description of Calcutta and Fort William—Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants—Preparations for a Secret Expedition—De- 
parture—Island of Saugor—Fleet leaves for Trincomalee—De- 
scription of Ceylon. 


Caxcurra, the capital of Bengal, and of all the English posses- 
sions in India, is a large and beautiful city, very populous, and 
advantageous for commerce. Its situation on the banks of the 
Ganges is most agreeable. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
Europeans, Armenians, Chinese, Mohammedans, and Indians. The 
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pariahs, who are held in contempt by all the other castes, into 
which the population of India is divided, are here very nume- 
rous. ‘These unfortunate men, who are condemned to the low- 
est offices, offer the unheard of example of a people devoted by 
their own countrymen to infamy. As every thing is imagery in 
the religion of Brahma, and civil customs are founded on re- 
ligious precepts, the distribution of the Indians into classes or 
castes corresponds with this allegory. Thus the belief which sup- 
poses the pariahs, and in general the whole caste of sudras, to issue 
from the feet of God, sufficiently indicates their servility, and the 
humiliating professions to which fate, their birth, and an irrevo- 
cable destiny attach them. These sudras form a very numerous 
class, which is again subdivided according to their various pro- 
fessions, and with a very few exceptions, they are always those 
of their tribe. India alone has preserved that striking feature of 
ancient manners, which prohibits any one from abandoning the 
profession of his father. 


The pariahs live remote from cities and from villages, and sub- 
sist for the most part on rats, mice, insects, and things of the foulest 
description. The aversion which they inspire is such, that an In- 
dian, whether a Mohammedan or a Hindoo, would consider himself 
contaminated by holding any communication with them. The 
pariah skins dead animals, tans their hides, nourishes himself on 


their flesh, cleans their entrails, carries away their refuse. What 
a frightful state of existence is this! The entrance into the temples, 
and into the public markets, is denied him ; he cannot, without in- 
curring the most severe penalties, approach the quarter of the 
Brahmins. He is compelled to fly from their presence. The ves- 
sel which he has touched is broken if it is of clay, melted if it is of 
metal ; and lastly, they are commanded, (which is the utmost ex- 
tent of degradation,) to abandon their dead, which becomes the 
food of crows, jackalls, and tigers. Can any one, then, be as- 
tonished after this, if in such a state of degradation and slavery, the 
pariah lives plunged in every vice? if his very aspect is repulsive ? 
if a European even feels a repugnance at being served from his 
hands ? 

The streets of Calcutta are large and well laid out ; and the houses, 
although low, have a very magnificent appearance. I visited the 
church and the government house, which are the finest edifices in 
the city. Iwas curious also to see the celebrated dungeon in which 
a hundred and twenty-three Englishmen perished in 1756. I only 
remained there for a few minutes ; but the air of the place is so 
unwholesome, that I felt the ill effects of it during the whole of the 
day. 

The Government has erected an obelisk to the memory of these 
unfortunate men ; their sufferings must have been dreadful, heaped 
together as they were in this infectious hole. 
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The heat is excessive in Calcutta, particularly in May and June; 
it is more supportable in the months of January and February. 
The climate is then delicious ; it is, in this country, the finest sea- 
son throughout the year. 

The rains and the heat render the residence in Calcutta very un- 
healthy during seven or eight months in the year, but it might be 
made much more salubrious, by the removal of a great number of 
ditches, which it would be perfectly easy to drain. 

The English, however, very rarely sleep in the city ; they have 
almost all country houses, to which they retire in the evening to 
breathe the fresh air, and the next morning return to business with 
increased vigour. 

The population of Calcutta and its environs from recent calcula- 
tions, which may be depended on, is estimated at one million, one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls, of which about forty-five 
thousand are Europeans. 

The Indians are mild and tractable, but they are great thieves ; 
I really think they consider it a meritorious act to defraud strangers. 


The harbour of Calcutta is large, and filled with vessels from all 
nations. It is difficult to form an idea of the immense traffic which 
England carries on with Bengal, either directly or indirectly ; the 
entry to her ports which she has granted to foreign commerce, gives 
an additional impulse to her own. To give an idea of this increase, 
it will be sufficient to compare the number of vessels in the Ganges 
in 1797, and 1822: in 1797, there were five hundred and ninety- 
four, and in 1822, thirteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

The mouth of the Ganges is not far from Calcutta ; this river, 
which is held sacred in India, takes its source in the mountains of 
Thibet ; after running for more than GOO leagues, in the course of 
which it receives eleven rivers, which surpass in size and in gran- 
deur the Rhine and the Thames, it loses itself in the Indian 
Ocean. Its name, in the Sanscrit language, signifies Son of Brah- 
ma; but the Europeans give it, par excellence, that of Ganges, 
from the Hindoo Ganga, which signifies a river. This celebrated 
river constantly attracts from all parts of India innumerable crowds 
of pilgrims, who come to purify themselves in its waters. The 
inhabitants of the country hold it almost in adoration; but the 
European cannot behold without horror the numerous dead bodies, 
which are constantly seen floating on its surface. The waters of 
the Ganges being reputed sacred, it is in fact considered by an 
Indian the height of happiness to die on its shores. ‘Those natives 
who live near the river, when they are ill, and on the point of 
death, are conveyed to it: the ebbing of the tide causes the waters 
to rise several feet, which carries off the unfortunate invalid. 


Should a man die suddenly, if he is not too far from the river, 
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his corpse is thrown into the Ganges, and becomes the food of alli- 
gators, which sometimes also devour rash bathers. 


It is from a principle of religion that the Hindoos expose, on the 
borders of the river, those of whose life they despair; they fill 
their mouths with water and then abandon them to their fate. The 
tide rises and washes them away: they are happy, they are gone 
to enjoy with their idols that felicity which awaits them. ‘This 
opinion is so credited that it would be considered a crime to rescue 
a dying man, and he would himself be expelled from his caste, were 
he to recover. 

These dead bodies, the crows, the vultures, and the jackalls 
which they attract, form a striking and painful contrast to the beau- 
tiful gardens and lovely verdure which ornament the banks of the 
river. This sight made a deep impression on me. I compared 
these images of death with the kiosks which covered the shore, 
with the luxury displayed in ornamenting the gardens, when a dis- 
tant and terrible noise attracted my attention. As I locked around 
to discover if possible what it could be, curious to know what it 
was that drove the canoes and boats which I saw flying with the 
utmost speed ; I became a witness of the phenomenon which ex- 
cited so much terror: it was the sudden rising of the tide; the 
waters of the Ganges returning towards their source, rose, broke 
with a tremendous noise, and threatened to engulph every thing. 
In a very short space of time, however, the river again became 
perfectly calm, and the tide carried up to Calcutta several vessels 
just arrived from long voyages. 

I quitted the spot, and proceeded to Fort William. This fort 
is isolated, and situated a little below Calcutta; it is spacious 
and magnificent, and absolutely contains nothing but the bar- 
racks, the arsenal, and magazines. ‘The avenues are broad, and 
lined on each side with trees and verdure ; before each building 
there is a square of grass surrounded with posts and chains, which 
serves as a place of parade for the regiments of the garrison. The 
barracks and buildings are extremely beautiful. The greatest pos- 
sible cleanliness reigns throughout this fortress, the streets of 
which are swept and watered twice a day. 

At Fort William there are a great number of storks or cranes 
which destroy the insects and reptiles, and to which the soldiers 
have given the name of Adjutant. The service which these birds 
render in this respect, has obtained for them the protection of the 
public ; a heavy fine is imposed on any one who shall destroy one 
of these useful birds. The adjutant: has a throat which dilates 
prodigiously, and I have seen one swallow successively, without 
any very great effort, a small leg of mutton, a duck, and a chicken. 
To make amends for this, the Fort is also infested with a species of 
musk rat, which perfumes every thing it touches, which is ex- 
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tremely disagreeable, especially as regards wine, for if the cork of 
the bottle has once been bitten by them, the liquid is no longer fit 
to drink. 

There exists in Calcutta, as throughout the whole of India, a 
great quantity of disagreeable insects ; such as gnats, ants, flies and 
bugs. ‘These last are above all the most annoying, as they intro- 
duce themselves every where, exhale a most unpleasant odour, 
and infect every thing they touch. But even still more formidable 
than these, are the white ants, or as they are called in India, kariats. 
This terrible insect destroys every thing, devours every thing; a 
few hours suffice for it to.effect its ravages. I was as yet perfectly 
unacquainted with them. ‘The first night I passed in the fort I had 
placed my box carelessly by my side; the next morning I found it 
filled with wet earth which the ants had transported into it, and all 
its contents were perfectly destroyed. The only method of pro- 
viding against the havoc committed by them, is that of being careful 
to place boxes or trunks in such a position as to have a free circu- 
lation of air beneath them. Even houses do not escape their devas- 
tation ; they lodge themselves in the beams and wood-work, which 
they reduce to powder. 

Like bees, they have a queen which they support, and which is 
charged with the formation of the ant hill. At first sight it has the ap- 
pearance of a mass of white fat with a small black head. The mounds 
of earth formed by them are frequently of such a considerable size, 
that it is difficult to believe them to be the work of such little in- 
sects. Their most cruel enemies are the lizards and Spanish flies, 
which feed on them. It is said, that the most effectual method of 
destroying them, is to throw a small quantity of arsenic into their 
nests; if this process is really efficacious, it is most desirable that it 
should become more generally known in the country. 

During my stay at Calcutta, several suttees took place; this 
ceremony is performed with great pomp, in the presence of the 
relatives of the victim. When an Indian widow has once taken 
the resolution to sacrifice herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and it is not always a voluntary act, nothing can prevent the ac- 
complishment of it. I have never chosen to be present at one of 
these horrible spectacles, but I have been assured by eye witnesses, 
that women are frequently seen to mount the pile with the greatest 
possible firmness and composure, after having first distributed their 
ornaments amongst their surreunding relatives. As soon as the 
victim is bound to the pile, the torch is applied to it, and these un- 
fortunate creatures are soon suffocated by the smoke of the sulphur, 
and other combustible materials, which are placed for that purpose 
under the pile, whilst the sound of their cries is carefully drowned 
by the noise of drums, tom-toms, and other musical instruments. 
On certain occasions the Hindoos, also, burn the bodies of their 
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dead, but this takes piace more frequently at Madras, and on the 
coast, than at Calcutta, where the Ganges generally receives the re- 
mains of the children of Brahma. 


To these revolting spectacles, which are the result of Indian 
fanaticism, we have still to add those which are constantly presented 
to our view, by the multitude of fakirs, who, from religious zeal 
and ignorance, devote their whole lives to certain voluntary penances. 
I have seen some, who, remaining constantly in a standing position, 
with their fists firmly clenched, have their finger nails protruding 
through the opposite sides of their hands; others again, who, on 
seats covered with iron spikes, have condemned themselves to the 
perpetual contemplation of one spot. ‘Their diseased imagination 
varies, ad infinitum, these gratuitous tortures, and disgusting muti- 
lations. 

There is at Calcutta an English bishop and a Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

The Governor-General lives in the style of a prince, surrounded 
by a numerous staff and body-guard. He never appears in public 
without an escort, and without receiving military honours from all 
the posts. 

At the end of the month of October, 1800, Lord Wellesley, who 
at that time occupied this important situation, commanded prepara- 
tions to be made for a secret expedition. A detachment of the 
Bengal army was ordered to hold itself ready for embarkation. 
The King’s tenth regiment of infantry, twelve hundred men strong, 
then stationed at Calcutta, was ordered to join this expedition ; a 
battalion of sepoys, volunteers in the service of the East India 
Company, also of twelve hundred men, a strong detachment of Eu- 
ropean and Native infantry, besides a considerable body of workmen, 
of attendants, and of water carriers, which forms the necessary rear 
guard of all Indian armies. ‘The Natives entertain a strong repug- 
nance to distant excursions by water; it is necessary to overcome 
this. ‘The Government made an appeal to the different regiments 
of sepoys stationed in the vicinity of Calcutta. This appeal was 
heard ; each corps was anxious to give a proof of its zeal, and to 
show itself ready to march. In a few days the whole corps was 
organized and the command given to Major Broughton of the 
Company's service. 

The corps quitted the cantonment which it had occupied at about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, on the 20th of November, and re- 
paired to Fort William, where they found a division of transports 
awaiting them. The sepoys had provided their own provisions, 
but one difficulty occurred to therma—they are only permitted, by 
the precepts of their religion, to prepare their food on dry land. 
For a long time no expedient could be devised to overcome this 
obstacle, but it was at length determined to transport, on board the 
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vessels, a number of sacks filled with earth, on which they might 
erect their stoves. 

The 10th of the line, the artillery, the ammunition, the workmen, 
and attendants, were conveycd in large decked boats to the transports, 
which could only receive them at the mouth of the river. We gained 
the open sea on the 26th of November. ‘The transports were not 
ready for our reception, which compelled us to remain some days 
longer on board the boats. The situation was confined and unplea- 
sant, but the various scenes which struck our eyes, and the different 
emotions to which they gave birth, amply repaid us for the delay. 
Islands, picturesquely grouped, offered themselves to our view, 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation; immense forests dis- 
played, in the distance, their sombre covering of verdure ; we heard 
the howling of the tigers, we saw the deer and stags playfully 
bounding along the edge of the river, crocodiles reposing on the 
sand; at the same moment, in fact, every thing which nature pre- 
sents the most beautiful and pleasing, and the most calculated to 
inspire fear. We at length set sail, but the river was intersected, 
and difficult of navigation ; it was necessary to avoid the shallows 
and sand-banks, and we did not pass the island of Saugor until the 
6th of December. We passed through the Straits, and shortly after 
fell in with the Suffolk, a 74, which took us under its convoy. This 
vessel was commanded by Captain Malcolm, who, during the me- 
morable events which followed in 1815, was stationed as Admiral at 
St. Helena. 


The fleet was at that time composed of a vessel of the line, the 
Fury, a gun-boat, an advice-boat, a schooner belonging to the Suf- 
folk, the Cuvesa of 1400 tons, the Calcutta of 800, the Gabriel, the 
Anna-Amelia, the Experiment, the Ganges, the Pearl, the Friend- 
_ship, and the Eliza of from six to 700 tons, and the Bengal, and the 
Ruby of 500; in all, fourteen vessels. The four first carried the 
10th regiment, the artillery, the artisans, and the servants ; the others 
had on board the amunition, and the Sepoys. 


On the 6th of December we gained the open sea, and soon after 
arrived, without any accident, in the Bay of Trincomalee, where we 
cast anchor on the evening of the 17th. 


Cuaprer V. 


Description of Trincomalee—Appearance of the Island of Ceylon— 
English Forces there—Colonel Wellesley takes command of the 
Expedition—The Fleet receives orders to repair to Point de Galle. 


Tue town of Trincomalee, on the north-west coast of Ceylon, is 
not itself worthy of much notice, but it is the most important sta- 
tion in the whole island, Its serene and commodious harbour ren- 
ders its possession most desirable for the protection of the commerce, 
and security of the Government, of the East Indies, The entrance 
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to this harbour is perfectly safe and easy at all seasons ; it is so well 
situated that it seems as a general rendezvous for all English vessels 
bound to India. It is the only fort on the Coromandel coast ; but 
it is capable of containing all the vessels of Europe, and has the ad- 
vantage of remaining open during the two monsoons. It is, besides, 
a serene place of refuge in case of war or stress of weather, 


It is a subject of astonishment that the Dutch Government, which 
held Trincomalee in its possession for so long a time, should not 
have done any thing towards the cultivation and embellishment of 
the country. Its romantic beauty, and the fertility of the soil, will 
no doubt induce its new possessors to improve the beauties of na- 
ture by the assistance of art. 

The town has a Catholic church, and its population is almost en- 
tirely of Portuguese origin. There are, however, a few Dutch 
amongst them, who, having established themselves there under their 
own Government, have not been driven away by its passing into 
other hands. There are also, besides these, a great number of Ma- 
labars, who profess Catholicism. I met there an old officer of M. 
de Suffien’s squadron ; he had contracted an unfortunate marriage, 
which retained him in the country, where he passed a miserable 
life, conforming to the manners and customs of the natives. I had 
the happiness of being able to serve him, by ameliorating in a small 
degree the wretchedness of his situation. 


The fort which commands Trincomalee is well situated, but it is 
not kept up; built on a rock, it rises perpendicularly above the sea, 
and protects the exterior bay. The place is also defended by a second 
fort, that of Ostenburg, which is situated on a hill, at about three 
quarters of a league distant from the town, and which commands 
the entrance to the interior bay. This was built by the Portuguese, 
on the same spot where formerly stood an Indian pagoda, The 
scenery of the immediate peighbourhood of the fort is exquisitely 
beautiful. There are, besides these, in the various groups of little 
islands with which the bay is interspersed, several deserted batteries, 
which were constructed by Admiral Suffien during bis glorious cam- 
paign in India. 

The environs of Trincomalee are covered with wood and rice 
fields, which engender from time to time dreadful fevers, that are 
generally fatal to Europeans. The English have, however, cut 
away a great deal of this, which has considerably diminished its 
malignity ; and the losses of the garrison are becoming every year 
less numerous. 

The islets with which the interior bay is filled are high, and 
covered with superb trees and shrubs ; they abound with game of 
every kind, and are peopled with monkeys ; heath-cocks, peacocks, 
quails, pigeons, snipes and hares are not less numerous. ‘The inte- 
rior of the island is infested by multitudes of elephants, bears, buf- 
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‘faloes, wild boars, and tigers, and a prodigious number of large 
lizards, called gouanas, which the inhabitants eat as a great deli- 
cacy. Unfortunately, too, it is overrun with serpents of an immense 
size, amongst which the boa-constrictor holds the first rank. 


I saw at Ceylon several of these monstrous reptiles, and I am in- 
debted to one of my friends, Mr. S. Daniell, brother to the skilful 
landscape painter, whose pencil has so happily delineated the most 
beautiful scenes of Hindoostan, for having witnessed the curious 
spectacle of the repast of one of these Pythons, Mr. Daniell, who 
had succeeded in taking alive a young boa, seventeen feet in length, 
and about eighteen inches in circumference, and which he kept con- 
fined in his own garden, invited me to come and see it eat. 

The animal had not taken any nourishment for more than a 
month, when the door of its cage was opened, near which a boar of 
a middling size had been placed. . The boa appeared at first to 
take very little notice of its visitor ; at length, however, it began to 
show some signs of animation, and turning its head towards 
its prey, darted on it a look of vengeance, which seemed immedi- 
ately to excite its terror. Shortly after this, finding himself no 
doubt sufficiently animated for the banquet, his first operation was 
to dart out his forked tongue ; at the same time tossing his head in 
the air, then suddenly springing forward, he seized his prey by the 
front leg, threw it on its back, and with inconceivable rapidity 
wound himself around it. The unfortunate boar expired almost 
immediately. The boa then released it from his deadly embrace, 
and slowly unfolding his vast body, prepared himself for the feast. 
This he commenced by moistening the animal all over with his 
saliva ; then opening an enormous mouth, which always has the ap- 
pearance of a recent wound, he swallowed it almost to the middle ; 
then making use of his own rings to assist in forcing his prey 
further down his throat, it gradually descended and was soon 
entirely swallowed, : 

This operation lasted nearly thirty minutes, during which it was 
quite wonderful to notice the extraordinary action of the muscles of 
the boa, which had made no use whatever of its two rows of strong 
and hooked teeth. Its organs had not even acquired by the intro- 
duction of the strange body an extension at all in proportion to its 
size. 

Very soon, indeed, the tumefaction became limited to the middle 
part of the body, that is to the stomach, whilst the upper extre- 
mities returned to their natural dimensions. A very large cock 
was then presented to the reptile, which he seized and swallowed 
immediately ; he then folded himself up and returned to his former 
state of torpor. His lethargy became so decided, that neither kicks, 
nor the blows of a stick, had power to move him ; indeed he gave 
no signs of life but by breathing, and several days elapsed before 
the animal recovered from his inanimate condition. 
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The skin of the boa is scaly, covered on the back with round 
spots in circles of various colours, like the peacock of the Mo- 
luccas ; the under part of the belly is whitish. 


The bite of the boa is not venomous; it is the prodigious strength 
alone of this reptile which renders it so formidable. It sometimes 
attacks the tiger, and even becomes the conqueror of this terrible 
enemy. 


There are also great quantities of crocodiles and sharks in the 
country, and the water abounds with delicate fish, and shells of 
the greatest beauty ; these shells form an article of commerce which 
occupies a great number of the inhabitants. 


Ceylon, the Lanka of the Indians, and the Taprobane of the 
Ancients, is separated from India by the Strait of Manar ; it is about 
a hundred leagues long and fifty broad. The air is in general 
tolerably healthy on the coast, and less oppressively hot than in most 
of the other countries of Hindoostan; but in the interior, the im- 
mense forests cover it with dangerous exhalations, which have for a 
long time formed an almost insurmountable barrier to the progress 
of the Europeans ; a stranger rarely escapes being attacked by the 
fever of the country, which the colonists call the jungle-fever. 
What also renders a residence in this island particularly unhealthy, 
is the extreme difference which exists between the temperature of 
the day and the night. 


The soil of Ceylon is extremely fertile ; it produces an abundance 
of rice, excellent fruits, such as cocoas, oranges, pine-apples, pre- 
cious spices, such as ginger, cardamomum, pepper, cinnamon, and 
many medicinal drugs. ‘There is also a great commerce in valuable 
woods ; amongst others, ebony, satin-wood, rose-wood, and aloes. 
The island possesses mines of metal and precious stones ; its rubies, 
its sapphires, its jonquilles, its topazes,its amethysts, &c., are held in 
great esteem. ‘The stones called cats-eye or chatoyante, are more 
esteemed and finer here than any where else. ‘There are some of 
them which sell even in the country for a hundred pounds sterling. 
These fine stones, as well as the jewellery made by the Natives, form 
articles of a very extensive commerce, which is principally carried 
on by the Moors. 


The mineralogy of Ceylon affords beautiful rock-crystal, of which 
the inhabitants make spectacles. Some of the pieces found are so 
large, that one amongst others served to make a statue of Buddha, 
which may now be seen in the great temple of this god at 
Kandy. 


All the inhabitants may be divided into three classes : the Cinga- 
lese, the Kandyens, and the Malabars. These last are only the 
descendants of a colony which emigrated about fifty years since from 
the peninsula of India; they have all fixed themselves on the 
northern coast of the island. The Cingalese inhabit the remainder 
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of the coast, and the Kandyens the interior of the country, The 
first are of a copper-colour, handsome, and well made ; the women 
also have remarkable features. The second, on the contrary, are 
black, and exceedingly ill-looking. Duplicity forms the basis of 
their character ;*they are never to be depended on ; whilst the Cin- 
galese are frank and open-hearted. As for their religion, they are 
almost all Buddhists ; there are, however, amongst the inhabitants 
of the coast, a great many Catholic and Protestant Christians. 


The number of these last in the whole island, amounted in 1801 
to three hundred and forty thousand ; that of the Catholics was 
much greater. The rest of the population devoted to the faith of 
Buddha, amounts to about one million five hundred thousand 
souls. 


The inhabitants are divided into castes, and are tenacious with 
regard to their privileges. The principal of these castes are the 
military caste, the caste of Brahmins, that of the Vessiahs and Sudras. 
The last two are again subdivided according to their professions. 
The women of the first two castes cover their bosoms, a distinction 
from which those of the others are severely interdicted. 


Ceylon was taken from the Dutch in 1796. When I was there, 
the English were still only masters of the coast; but various in- 
trigues amongst the Adigars or ‘military chiefs of the country, 
greatly facilitated to them the completion of its conquest, The 
King of Kandy became their prisoner, and is now banished to the 
Isle of France. Ceylon is under the direct dominion of the English 
Government. It is the only country throughout India which be- 
longs immediately to the Crown ; the Company have neither in- 
terest nor authority there, in the smallest degree. The Governor, 
whose power is very limited, is supported by the King, as well as 
a numerous body of civil officers, who are charged with the different 
branches of the administration. At the time of my residence in 
the island, the military forces were composed of two European 
regiments, several companies of European artillery, a corps of las- 
cars or sepoy artillery, a regiment of sepoys, a regiment of Mada- 
gescar negroes, about two thousand men strong; and lastly, a 
company of dragoons, half Europeans and half sepoys., 


These troops are always commanded by a Lieutenant General, 
who, as Governor, unites in his own person both the civil and mili- 
tary administration; and by two Major-Generals, the oldest of 
whom is Vice-Governor, and the other resides at Trincomalee. 

The sepoys all come from the Coromandel coast. The Govern- 


ment do not recruit among the Natives, as they generally make 
bad soldiers. 


The Kandyens are an intelligent and industrious race. I have 
seen some of their works which have greatly astonished me ; amongst 
others some atabesks on wood, made with the most brilliant 
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coloured varnishes, and really drawn with very great taste. The 
manner in which they proceed is as follows: They first take gum- 
lac (which is found in the island in great abundance) and beat it 
with a hammer on an anvil, until it attains the softness of a paste. 
They then add to it the colouring materials in finepowders, After 
mixing these together, and beating them for a considerable time, 
they divide it into small cakes or sticks. When they desire to use 
these cakes, they melt them, and, with palm leaves, apply heated 
gum to the drawings. This composition does not peel off, and is 
capable of receiving a polish, which defies the ravages of time. 

If our European artificers knew how to use this varnish, it might 
be advantageously used for the pannels of carriages, and many 
other articles. 

The Cingalese also fabricate paper by a process which is pecu- 
liar to themselves ; it is of a very beautiful quality. I saw in the 
possession of Mr. George Atkinson, civil engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, sheets of paper of a prodigious size, and such as I 
had never seen before. ‘This paper very much resembles that made 
in China, so much so indeed, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
Chinese paper from that made in the island of Ceylon. The sheets, 
as far as I can remember, were from ten to twelve feet broad, and 
considerably longer. 


Ceylon possesses treasures still unknown to the Europeans, who 
nave only begun to explore this island since the English became 
entire masters of it, that is to say, since 1814: it has opened 
a vast field to the botanist, the mineralogist, the geologist, and in- 
deed to all the lovers of natural history. ‘The country is rich in 
tare and curious plants, and produces amongst others, the nepen- 
thes distillatoria of Linneus, In the animal kingdom, the armadilla 
is equally worthy of notice ; it is alittle animal, covered with scales, 
which feeds on white ants, and is perfectly harmless. Another 
equally curious insect, is that which is called the animated leaf, 
a species of winged grasshopper : it is thus named on account of the 
exact resemblance of its wings to a leaf. Its long legs do not at 
all assist it in jumping, as it is remarkably slow in all its move- 
ments. The scarabeus sacer of the Egyptians is found here in 
great abundance. ‘This animal is of a dull metal colour. 


The island is covered with immense and impenetrable forests, 
which may be considered as the natural defence of the country ; 
they are kept up with great care by the King of Kandy. They are 
peopled with tigers, elephants, buffaloes, wild boars, and reptiles : 
it also serves as a retreat’ and secure asylum for deer, peacocks, 
pigeons, and an irnumerable variety of birds of the most beautiful 
plumage. 

Some of the natives possess the art of charming serpents, in 
which they succeed perfectly by the assistance of a musical instru- 
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ment, by no means dissimilar to our bagpipe. ‘ I was at first very 
incredulous as to what was related to me concerning these serpent~ 
charmers. The following anecdote, however, really occurred to my- 
self. It was during my stay at Arippo ; towards the middle of the 
day, I had retired to my hut, when I perceived a cobra de capello 
near me: I made a slight noise, upon which it immediately hid it- 
self. I beat the foliage which surrounded my hut, in the hope of 
chasing it from its hiding-place, but without success. I was anxious 
to enter, but felt by no means pleased at the prospect of such a 
companion. In the midst of this perplexity, I suddenly remem- 
bered the boasted skill of these charmers, and curious to be myself 
a witness of their address, I lost no time in sending for one. 
The man came, examined the spot, and was not long in discovering 
the serpent, which had rolled itself up amongst the leaves. He re- 
quested me to retire a few paces, then suddenly darting on the rep- 
tile, seized it by the tail, and throwing it.on the ground, commenced 
playing on his bagpipe. ‘The serpent gradually began to show signs 
of the greatest pleasure, and, by degrees, appeared to be perfectly 
intoxicated by the force of the charm; it folded and unfolded its 
extraordinary body, and lastly, quietly and slowly entered a basket 
which was presented to it by the juggler. I imagined that I might 
have been the dupe of some cheat, which had escaped my notice ; 
the Indian perceived my suspicion and immediately restored the 
reptile to its liberty, at the same time presenting it with a chicken 
which he had brought with him. The prey was attacked and de- 
stroyed in a trice,—ten seconds certainly did but elapse between its 
seizure and total destruction. Never was vengeance more prompt 
or terrible. The juggler, delighted at the astonishment which I 
evinced, was determined to excite it to the greatest possible degree 
by giving me another proof of his wonderful skill; he enticed the 
serpent to him, and offered it a bit of red cloth ; then forcibly press- 
ing down its head, as soon as he had seized it, suddenly drew away 
the cloth, and with it the whole of the cobra’s teeth. He then be- 
gan playing on his bagpipe as before, intoxicated the serpent, made 
it dance with delight, return to its basket, and then carried it off 
with him in triumph. 


The costume of the chiefs on the coast of Ceylon, partakes of 
the ancient Cingalese mode, and of the European fashions intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, the first Europeans who made themselves 
masters of the island. 


The great mark of distinction among the inhabitants, is the 
parasol, which the domestic carries behind his master, to shield 
him from the piercing rays of the sun. ‘This parasol is made 
from a leaf very much resembling a fan in shape, which grows on a 
species of palm-tree peculiar to the island of Ceylon. This tree is 
the corypha umbraculifera of Linnzus ; its stem is excessively tall, 
and remarkably straight ; it is sufficiently strong to resist the most 
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violent gusts of wind. ‘This tree is perfectly bare of leaves, except 
at its extreme summit; they are round, of an enormous diameter, 
and capable of sheltering ten or twelve persons; on being dried 
they become yellow and hard, but always retain their flexibility. 
It produces a flower, which only appears once, and not until the 
tree has attained a great age. This flower is yellow; it exhales an 
extremely powerful odour, and affords a grain, which is, however, 
perfectly useless, except for the reproduction of its species; it is 
of a pyramidal form, and its branches diminish in length as they 
approach the top. There is one of these trees in flower at a short 
distance from the place of my encampment. 


The leaf of another palm-tree, the palmira, is used as paper. 
The inhabitants of India write on it with a bodkin, and run over 
the characters they have traced with black oil, which renders them 
as legible as they are indelible. ‘These leaves, sewn together, form 
little books, from which the oil, which is expressly made very odo- 
riferous, keeps away all kinds of insects. 


The priests of Buddha are chosen from amongst the higher 
classes ; they are brought up in the two temples at Kandy, which 
serve them as colleges; they take their degrees there, and their 
noviciate lasts six years. Their dress consists of a yellow robe. 
These priests are bound to celibacy, but they may at any time quit 
the priesthood and marry; and in order to do this, as Knox says, 
they have only to throw off their yellow habit, consign it to the 
river, wash their heads and bodies, and from that moment they 
again become like other men. ‘They then let their hair and eye- 
brows grow, which as priests they are not permitted to wear. The 
ministers of Buddha seek solitude, and inhabit only the most re- 
tired places; they have their motives for this: less restrained by 
public opinion, they give themselves up with more security to an 
unlimited degree of licentiousness. 

Their temples are richly endowed, particularly those of Saffregam, 
and Adam's Peak, to which the Natives make frequent pilgrimages. 
This mountain is situated at about twenty leagues from Colombo ; 
it is of a conical form, and is distinctly seen at the distance of thirty 
leagues at sea. It is the most elevated point in the whole island. 
Two smaller peaks appear to issue from this rock, and when at a 
great distance the three points seem to blend in one, There are 
several points of view from which, considering Adam’s Peak as 
detached from the smaller rocks which surround it, it appears ready 
to dart forward into the air. The summit of the principal peak, 
which rises more than seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, can only be attained by the assistance of an iron chain fastened 
in the rock. ‘The pagoda built there, is held in the highest venera- 
tion by the inhabitants, who believe that they recognise in it the 
footstep of Buddha. 


The Kandyens of the province of Ouva are the only ones 
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amongst all these islanders who possess bravery; they have always 
fought with great courage, and were the best among the troops of 
the former king of Kandy. 

The English attacked this prince in 1802, and took possession 
of his capital, but the vanquished king knew his country. He per- 
mitted the new masters to remain in tranquillity, and intercepted 
their communication with the coast; sickness followed, and pro- 
visions failed. The commander, overwhelmed by the miseries which 
the garrison endured, forgot the barbarity with which these furious 
enemies had so often treated the Dutch and capitulated; but he 
had no sooner laid down his arms, than his troop was attacked with 
fury and massacred. The unfortunate commander escaped the car- 
nage with two of his officers, who were kept in close confinement 
as trophies. These unfortunate men made several efforts to fly 
from the wretched fate which awaited them ; but they were always 
retaken and treated more severely than before, and at length, and 
after a seven years’ captivity, sunk beneath the weight of their 
miseries. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon are very superstitious, and it is an 
extremely remarkable fact, that at the door of all the temples of 
Buddha, there is a smaller pagoda dedicated to the devil. The first, 
a beneficent god, does harm to no one ;_ but the second being essen- 
tially malevolent, it is necessary to flatter and soften him by prayers. 
To Buddha, they offer fruits and vegetables ; to the devil, cocks 
and chickens. The temples of the latter are served by priests who 
resemble in no small degree the god of whom they are the ministers ; 
stern, capricious, and exacting, they will not suffer the most trifling 
offering to be made to Buddha without receiving their share of it ; 
they, moreover, pique themselves greatly on their knowledge of the 
future, and readily reveal it to those who consult them. 


When they are applied to in cases of illness, they first begin by 
invoking the inferior demons, but if their demands are not granted, 
they have recourse to the great devil, whom they use every endea- 
vour to render favourable to them, by offerings of dressed meats, 
amongst which a dish of red cocks forms an indispensable part. 
They convey the whole into the most savage and deserted part of 
some solitary forest. They collect together a number of men dis- 
guised as devils; their legs are adorned with bells, they dance, 
sing, and make all sorts of grimaces, the object of all which is to 
induce the evil genius to come and partake of the sacrifice which is 
prepared for him. All these ceremonies generally take place in the 
presence of the sick man, whose state has induced them. 


The interior of these forests is inhabited by the Vedahs or Bedahs, 
who are almost savages, and live by the chase, and preserve what 
they do not consume in the hollows of trees. The individuals of this 
tribe do not even construct huts, but live entirely in the open air. 
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One of these savages was taken during my stay at Trincomalee ; 
his only arms were a bow and arrows, his complexion was blacker 
than that of the other inhabitants generally. The Governor having 
caused him to be set free, he fled immediately, and gained the 
forests with the rapidity of a stag. 


Elephants are very numerous at Ceylon, and are extremely de- 
structive ; and it often becomes necessary, in order to chase them 
away, to light large fires, without which the sown fields would be 
overrun by them and the harvest by that means entirely lost; one 
night often suffices for them to destroy a whole district. I have 
seen them traversing the woods in troops of fifteen or twenty ; they 
are not then dangerous, but when alone they become furious. The 
Government is often obliged to take active measures for the de- 
struction of these animals. A very curious insect, and one which 
is peculiar to these vast forests, is a spider, which is called by the 
English the bird-catcher. The body of this spider is about the size 
of a six-franc piece, without including the head, of which the dimen- 
sion is almost equal to that of the whole body ; its legs are shaggy 
and very strong, and the two front ones ate armed with claws, like 
those of a crab. Its colour is grey, spotted with white ; its bite, when 
not mortal, makes people insehsible. I was one day reclining in 
my tent, when I suddenly perceived one of these horrible animals 
near me ; I started up, armed myself with a plate, seized the in- 
sect, and put it in a jug of water, carefully securing it at the top. 
I kept it in this state for six weeks; the animal lived, but dimi- 
nished considerably in size. 

Our stay at Trincomalee had been already prolonged for some 
weeks, when at length, in the month of January, Colonel Wellesley 
arrived at Madras, and took the command of our expedition. There 
were certainly other officers who had higher claims to this mark of 
confidence ; but the Colonel was brother to the Governor-General, 
and had been appointed by him to the command. 

We had always believed ourselves destined to serve against Ba- 
tavia, and hourly expected the arrival of Admiral Renier and his fleet, 
who, we understood, was to operate conjointly with us ; but this 
fleet did not arrive, and we only received a small reinforcement 
from Madras. We got under sail, therefore, on the 6th of February, 
and cast anchor in the exterior bay. 

This bay is only secure in the fine season, that is to say, from 
April to December ; we therefore made all possible haste to quit it, 
and, profiting by a favourable wind, to set sail; we anchored the 
following evening in the bay of Point de Galle, 
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e following beautiful lines, written by the late Bishop Heber, were 
addressed to his wife whilst he was making an Episcopal visit to his im- 
mense diocese in the East Indies. To our minds, this little piece is in- 
ferior to none of the Bishop’s works, not even to his Palestine. ] 


Ir thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 

If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 


I miss thee at the dawning grey 
When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 
Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates, 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits, 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they say, 
Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne'er were hearts so light and gay 

* As then sHall meet in thee ! 

Cheltenham Chronicle, 
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Docrrine or Summary ComMITMENT For Constructive Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF CouRTS OF JUSTICE. 


No. V. 


In 1810, (February 1,) Mr. Yorke gave notice that when the in- 
quiry into the expedition to the Scheldt should be gone into, he 
would enforce the standing order for excluding strangers from the 
House, which he accordingly carried into effect on the next day. 
This occasioned a motion from Mr. Sheridan, for a committee of 
privileges to take the standing order into consideration, his purpose 
in which he affirmed to be, not to rescind the order, but to have it 
ascertained whether any or what modification of it was necessary. 
In the debate which ensued, Mr. Wyndham said: ‘ What was the 
value to their constituents of knowing what was passing in that 
House? Supposing they should never know, it was only the diffe- 
rence between a representative government and a democracy. Till 
within the last twenty or thirty years, it was not only not prac- 
tised as now, but it was not permitted to publish the debates of 
that House. Were it (the admission of strangers) a privilege, 
we should come into a state of democracy,—a state like that of 
Athens.’ He did not wish to establish such a power in the press as 
to contest Parliament. He also accused the conductors of the press, 


generally, of venality and corruption. 


Mr. Sheridan's motion was negatived by a majority of 166 to 80. 
There was at this time a debating society, under the name of the 
British Forum, the president of which was John Gale Jones ; and on 
the 19th of February the following advertisement was posted on the 
walls : 


‘Wyndham and Yorke.—British Forum, 33, Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden, Monday, February 19, 1810.—Question: “ Which 
was the greatest outrage upon the public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s en- 
forcement of the standing order, to exclude strangers from the 
House of Commons, or Mr. Wyndham’s recent attack upon the 
liberty of the Press ?” 


‘ Last Monday, after an interesting discussion, it was unanimously 
decided, that the enforcement of the standing order, by shutting out 
strangers from the gallery of the House of Commons, ought to be 
censured as an insidious and ill-timed attack upon the liberty of 
the press, as tending to aggravate the discontents of the people, and 
to render their representatives objects of jealous suspicion.’ 

Mr. Yorke took the lead in resenting this ‘ gross violation of the 
privileges of the House ;’ and on his motion, which passed unani- 
mously, February 21, Jones was committed to Newgate. 

March 12.—Sir Francis Burdett grounded a motion for the dis- 
charge of Jones, on a train of argument denying the right of the 
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House to imprison for libel, which was negatived by a majority of 
153 to 14. This argument Sir Francis inserted in Cobbett’s ‘ Poli- 
tical Register ’ of the 24th of March, preceded by a letter from him- 
self to his constituents. This publication was brought before the 
House by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbridge, and, after long de- 
bates, on the 28th of March and 5th of April, Sir Francis was com- 
initted to the Tower. The votes were upon Mr. Lethbridge’s mo- 
tion affirming the breach of privilege. 

For Lord Folkestone’s amendment (to proceed to the order of the 
day), 80; against it, 271; majority, 191. 

Upon the motion of Sir Robert Salisbury, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett should be committed to the Tower; for Mr. Adam’s amend- 
ment (that the Baronet should be reprimanded in his place), 152 ; 
for the original motion, 189 ; majority, 37. 

The Speaker signed the warrants of commitment, and delivered 
them to the Serjeant-at-arms, April 6 ; but owing to doubts respect- 
ing the legality of forcing an entrance into Sir Francis’s house, he 
was not arrested till the 9th, when he was conveyed to the Tower, 
attended by an escort of police-officers, and a detachment of cavalry 
and infantry. On its return, the escort was attacked by a mob in 
Eastcheap, with stones and brick-bats, which they bore for some 
time with great patience ; but the annoyance becoming more serious, 
some shots were fired, by which some persons were killed, and many 
wounded. On two preceding evenings the mob assembled round the 
house of Sir Francis, in Piccadilly, and committed many outrages 
in that and the adjoining streets, which rendered the aid of the 
military necessary to disperse them. 

A letter sent by Sir Francis to the Speaker, after his receipt of 
the warrant, became a topic of debate on April 10th, with regard to 
the manner in which it should be treated; but a resolution was at 
length unanimously passed, ‘ That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the said letter is a high and flagrant breach of the privilege of 
the House; but it appearing from the report of the Serjeant-at- 
arms, that the warrant of the Speaker for the commitment of Sir 
Francis Burdett to the Tower had been executed, this House will 
not at this time proceed further on the said letter.’ Sir Francis in- 
curred a great and most useless expense in bringing actions at law 
against Mr. Abbot, the Speaker, for issuing his warrant, against 
Mr. Colman, the Serjeant-at-Arms, for executing it, and against 
Lord Moira, the Constable of the Tower, for keeping him in cus- 
tody. ‘The wonder is how any lawyers could lead him to suppose 
there was the slightest hope of success in arguing points which had 
been so often decided, and in maintaining pretensions against which 
there was so full a stream of precedents. 


In the debates that took place on the above proceedings, by far 
the most interesting speeches were those of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
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On the first day’s debate, he advanced principles which struck at 
the root of the pretensions of the Houses of Parliament to imprison 
for libel. On the second day he directly denied the moral and con- 
stitutional right of the House of Commons to exercise such a juris- 
diction ; and in maintaining those sound and incontrovertible opi- 
nions, he stood alone among his professional brethren! March 28, 
he said: ‘Though we may be obliged to sit here as judges on the 
present occasion, let us not forget that we are judges in our own 
cause. In such a situation it is more peculiarly necessary for us to 
see that nothing personal, nothing vindictive, nothing of prejudice 
or passion, be allowed to mingle itself with our deliberations. In- 
stead of anxiously catching at every supposed or apparent violation 
of our privileges, it would better become our character as a House 
of Commons, to protect them with temper and moderation, and 
without overstepping the liberal and substantial rules of justice.’ 


It would have been more consistent with Sir Samuel's real views, 
as they were afterwards developed, to have said at once, ‘ It is nes 
cessary that judges should allow nothing personal, nothing vindie- 
tive, nothing of prejudice or passion to mingle itself with their de- 
liberations. But it is impossible, and the impossibility is recognised 
in the fundamental constitution and whole frame of our judicial 
policy, civil and criminal, that judges in their own cause can attain 
to such a degree of equanimity, impartiality and purity. There- 
fore it would be in the highest degree unjust and unconstitutional 
that we should ever presume to make ourselves judges in our own 
cause. He also said, ‘ If I am compelled to come to a vote on the 
question this night, I must, on every principle of law and justice as 
recognised by the courts in which I have been educated, say, that 
the publication in question.is not a libel ; because so long as there 
exists any doubt in my mind, I must of necessity incline to the side 
of innocence.’ 


In the adjourned debate, April 5, Sir Samuel said: ‘ Upon the 
original question,—namely, the power of this House to commit for 
libels reflecting upon its proceedings,—I will candidly state the 
doubts which I entertain of the legality of its exercise. Perhaps it 
may be a more appropriate expression to say, that I doubt of its jus- 
tifiableness,—the term illegal not being properly applicable to a body, 
which is not under the control of any superior jurisdiction. _What- 
ever, therefore, are its acts—in whatever way it may interpret its 
privileges,—even though it proceed in error, that error can alone 
be remedied in this House. ‘The very extent of such a power should, 
of itself, advise the most scrupulous forbearance in carrying into 
practice privileges not only unnecessary, but dependent upon very 
dubious grounds for support. With respect to the right of com- 
mitting for a libel, therefore, it would ill become me, knowing that 
the House has so lately decided differently, to give my opinion 
without some diffidence, Had not that case been so prominently 
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before me, I would not limit my expressions to the term doubt, but 
should at once say, that I consider the commitment for a libel re- 
flecting upon the past proceedings of this House, to be unjustifiable. 
Entertaining these opinions, and recollecting that there is at pre- 
sent a person suffering under the exercise of this disputed right, 
I think it my duty to review the merits of that individual’s case. 


© The warrant under which Mr. Jones was committed, sets forth 
two offences : first, a scandalous and libellous attack upon the con- 
duct and character of this House ; and, secondly, a similar offence 
against the character and conduct of some particular Members. 
With respect to the first head of offence, although I have looked 
with the most inquisitive attention into the publication for which 
Mr. Jones was committed, I must contend, that there is not a single 
expression in that paper reflecting upon the conduct and character 
of this House. 


* Indeed, from every view which I have taken of the question, I 
cannot restrict myself to saying, that I merely doubt; but must 
avow that I entertain very strong doubts of the power of this 
House to commit for libels affecting its past proceedings. At 
the same time, I fully admit, that such a right is possessed by it, 
in order to punish all breaches of privilege which go to obstruct any of 
its Members in the performance of their many sacred and important 
duties. But such obstructions must not operate in an indirect way, 
they must at once tend to produce that with which they are charged, 
There are numerous cases where the authority of the House would 
be altogether debarred, unless it had the power to prevent these di- 
rect impediments to the exercise of its duties. Such are the refusals 
of witnesses to attend, or to answer interrogatories ; such are all 
attempts to intimidate Members in the votes they shall give. Un- 
less the House had, in such cases, the power of proceeding by the 
summary way of commitment, there would be an end of its func- 
tions—there could be no unbiassed decision by its Members. 


* But the power of commitment for ‘censuring is far different in 
its nature and consequences. It is in contradiction to the most 
sacred and important principles of positive law. It confounds in 
the same tribunal the discordant characters of party, accuser, and 
judge. It deprives the accused of that which every legal ju- 
risdiction secures to him,—the power of being heard in his own 
defence! It goes to decide upon the conduct of the accused in 
his absence, and without suffering him to state his own con- 
struction of the obnoxious publication! And what, in the mean 
time, is the conduct of his judges? They are, in all probability, 
engaged in putting some aggravated interpretation upon his mean- 
ing! He who must best know what was intended, is refused to be 
heard, while those, who are ignorant alike of his motives and his 
meaning, are allowed to substitute their own strained, and perhaps 
partial, construction. Is there, I will ask, one Judge in the Courts 
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below who would deny to any individual thus situated, the right 
of being heard in his own defence; or, in the denial of such 
a right, would venture to adopt his own arbitrary construction 
of the conduct of the accused? Let the House pause, and re- 
flect upon the course it is now pursuing! Let it recollect, that it 
is proceeding against the Hon. Baronet, without having examined 
a single witness,—without the power of examining upon oath, as 
judges of the law and of the fact, and without that power of appeal 
being allowed, which the accused in all the ordinary Courts of Justice 
possess. 


‘ In reverting, however, to the question more immediately before 
the House,—namely, to the paper complained of,—I am bound to 
declare, that I think its author right in his main proposition; and 
holding that opinion, however intemperate he may possibly have 
been in some of his expressions, I cannot agree that he is at all de- 
serving of censure. There are, indeed, some passages in the 
Publication, which I do not well understand, but I cannot go 
the length of a noble Lord (Binning) in believing that they 
must therefore mean evil. The warmth which runs through the 
paper is no proof of its being written in contempt of the House. 
On the contrary, I conceive, that a certain vehemence in the expres- 
sion of an opinion is rather a proof of its sincerity, and of the im- 
portance which its author attaches to it. ‘The Hon. Baronet believes 
that an injustice has been committed by the imprisonment of a 
British subject. Can it be expeeted that he should speak of such 
an act with perfect calmness and unconcern? Is this the general 
practice of mankind on such occasions? ‘There is a case which, if 
it had been that of an individual, might be cited in way of argu- 
mentum ad hominem. In the case of the Aylesbury Election, the 
House of Commons held much more violent language against the 
House of Lords than what is now complained of, in the publication 
of the Hon. Baronet.’ 


April 16.—When Mr. Gale Jones had been nearly two months in 
prison, Sir Samuel Romilly urged the House to forego the barbarous 
custom of requiring a petition from their prisoners, acknowledging 
the justice of their punishment, and expressing contrition for the 
offence ; and moved, that John Gale Jones be brought to the bar to- 
morrow, and then discharged. He said: 


‘No one will affect to say, that the publication for which Mr. 
Jones was originally committed does not constitute an offence of 
greater magnitude, than his subsequent neglect to comply with a 
formality of the House; and yet, whilst a confinement of three 
weeks is deemed sufficient for the former, nothing less than im- 
prisonment until the end of the Session is to be considered as an 
atonement for the latter! And for what is he to undergo this long 
privation of liberty? For an adherence to what he deems the 
truth. For myself I can truly say, that was I in the situation 
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of Mr. Jones, I would suffer any extremity,—highly as I prize it, 
I would sacrifice even my liberty, rather than consent to purchase 
it by a pitiful recantation of my real sentiments. Allowing that Mr. 
Jones entertains erroneous opinions as to the extent of Parlia- 
mentary privilege,—that he has been biassed by any of those motives, 
which, after all, have no small influence in the decisions of the wisest 
among men,—an undue respect for the authority of others,—a long 
habit of cherishing particular feelings, or of beholding certain objects 
in a dim and contracted point of view; allowing that he has mis- 
used the lights given him,—that he has misunderstood precedents, 
or mistaken principles,—is there no provision against his error ?— 
is there no remedy in the State-herbal for his malady, but indefinite 
imprisonment? Is this punishment to be inflicted for difference of 
opinion, and for not acknowledging as true, what, in his conscience, 
perhaps, he believes to be false ? And finally, is the sufferer to be 
released, not by the justice or humanity of this House, but by its 
want of power ? 

‘ Such is the mode of proceeding which many would counsel us 
to pursue. For my own part, Lam at a loss to discover either its 
object or advantage. What is the credit, what is the honour which 
can possibly result to this House from its triumph over Mr, Jones ? 
—from the exacted homage or further punishment of an humble 
individual, who obtains his livelihood by presiding at a debating so- 
ciety ?’ 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Perceval, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Croker, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Wyndham, who insisted that 
Mr. Jones's obstinate adherence to his erroneous opinions should be 
punished as severely as the power of the House would permit. Such 
is ‘criminal equity!’ ‘The motion was lost by a majority of 160 
to 112. 

On the motion of Mr. Giddy, (May 11,) that the Speaker and 
Serjeant be permitted to appear and plead to the actions brought 
against them by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Wyndham said (it was his 
last speech in Parliament) : ‘ It appears to me, however, that there 
is nothing absurd in the existence somewhere of a power that is not 
subject to control—a power which, in fact, is found in all nations, 
and under all governments. If such a power may exist somewhere, 
then I would ask, where, in the British Constitution, can it so 
safely and properly reside as in the House of Commons ?’ An ar- 
bitrary uncontrollable power in the House of Commons! Can the 
House of Commons imprison for ten months? Can it fine ten 
shillings? Did it dare to attempt against the lawyers who pleaded 
for Sir F, Burdett, the enormities which it practised in the case of 
Sir John Fagg, and of the Aylesbury men ? 

In 1819, the High Court of Justiciary found Gilbert M‘Leod, 
editor and printer of a Glasgow newspaper, called ‘ The Spirit of 
the Union,’ guilty of ‘ a gross indignity offered to this High Court 
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in his commentary on the proceedings which took place before this 
Court at passing sentence of fugitation against Kinloch of Kinloch,’ 
and sentenced him to four months’ imprisonment in the jail of 
Glasgow. For a remark on the proceedings at the subequent trial 
of this M’Leod, in February 1820, Mr, Watson, editor of ‘ The 
Edinburgh Correspondent, was admonished and fined 5/.; and 
Alexander Murray, a compositor in his office, who had written the 
article complained of, was imprisoned one month. On this oeca- 
sion, Lord Pitmilly ‘ rejoiced in the advantage which this country 
possessed over our sister country, There we may every day see 
the newspapers filled with accounts of examinations and other pre- 
liminary proceedings. This cannot, at least ought not, to take 
place here. It should be thoroughly understood that nothing can 
be published respecting any pending trial; and that this Court will 
punish any person whatsoever who shall publish any account or 
statement of supposed crimes or intended charges, for both Judges 
and Jury ought to come into Court with their minds free and un- 
contaminated, knowing nothing but what appears from the evi- 
dence taken in their presence. The law of Scotland accordingly 
was so tender of any thing like pre-occupation, that all precogni- 
tions and examinations previous to trial were taken with that 
privacy which could not be injurious to the parties, or produce any 
prepossession.’ Now, when we reflect on the vast and indefinite 
powers of a Lord Advocate, as exhibited in the case of Borthwick, 
brought before the House of Commons in June 25, 1822; that a 
trial is considered to be ‘ pending’ from the first commitment to the 
conviction, or discharge without trial, or after acquittal of the 
accused person ; and that the evidence given bya witness on pre- 
cognition, cannot be contrasted with that which he gives on the 
trial for the purpose of detecting prevarication or perjury, we shall 
the better understand the grounds of Lord Pitmilly’s rejoicing, and 
the merits of Scotch compared with English judicature and practical 
freedom of the press. 
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As pressing onward through life’s chequered scene, 
I mark with anxious eye the forms around— 
Flowers of the earth that swiftly strew the ground 
Whence late they sprung,—the shade of what hath been 
Moves darkly by me, and, with finger lean, 

Points to the coming hours, while the low sound 
Of distant sorrows from life’s closing bound 
Pierces the air, On my sure faith | lean, 
Trusting that it is other than I see ; 

That human weakness judgeth not aright, 

And what to us seems chance and destiny, 

In the omniscient scheme is order bright. 

Oh, rather question man’s vain erring sense 

Than his Creator’s wise benevolence ! 





Recenr Travets in toe Cyrenaica.* 


InriveNncep by a strong passion for travelling, M. Pacho had 
already made several journeys through Egypt, when, on a sudden, 
the thought of the unsuccessful researches in that quarter of Africa, 
where the unfortunate Cyrene lay overthrown, and almost annihi- 
lated, led him to conceive the project of penetrating into the Libyan 
Pentapolis, without suffering himself to be intimidated either by the 
difficulties which he had already encountered in 1820, with the ex- 
pedition of General Minutoli, or by the accounts which were given 
of the character of the inhabitants of Libya. 


M. Pacho left Alexandria on the 3d of November, 1824, con- 
fining himself to the costume which he had already worn in the 
desert, and availing himself of the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired of the manners and language of its inhabitants. M. Pacho 
took with him a young European, M. Muller, with whom he had 
before travelled, two guides to point out the bearing of the sea- 
cost, the wells, and the monuments, and some few servauts ; in all, 
they amounted to nine persons. ‘Twelve camels and four drome- 
daries completed their caravan, which had to cross, not only hot 
and almost scorching deserts, but also territories occupied by indi- 
viduals of a disposition more or less hostile. In fact, these deserts 
are overrun by miserable fakirs, united under the vain pretext of 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, by means of which they obtain food 
and shelter in the tents of the religious Musulmans. Marching 
without order, they accost all those whom they meet, despoil them, 
and often even wound them with the knives with which they are 
provided, and which they keep concealed under their garments. 

In the same degree as the Welled Ali, who compose the first Arab 
tribe which is met after leaving Egypt, are simple, mild and pacific, 
so are the other tribes who adjoin them on the west, those of the 
Harabi, intolerant. The Harabis occupy Cyrenaica, and all that 
part of Marmorica which extends to the west of Catabathmus 
Magnus, and the Akabah El-Kebir-el-Solum. It was at the ex- 
treme of their territory, that all the plans of General Minutoli 
failed ; they thought him to be a spy of the Pasha of Egypt, ora 
Christian, unworthy of their favour. It is easy to suppose that the 
anxiety of M. Pacho, on his arrival among these people, must have 
been great. But after a great many conferences, the simplicity of 
his costume, his being alone, his confidence and his firmness, ob- 
tained from these ferocious men that which an escort and grand 








* Narrative of Travels in Marmorica, Cyrenaica, and the Oases of 
Audjelah and of Morahdeh, accompanied with geographical and topogra- 
phical i. and plates, representing the monuments of these countries; 
by M. J. R. Pacho.—From the French Globe. . 
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titles was not able to obtain. He traversed l'Akabah, and explored, 
not without frequent danger, all the Lybian Pentapolis. He was 
able to lay down a detailed map, and drew a topographical plan of 
Cyrene and its environs, taking drawings of the monuments, and 
copying inscriptions found on them. 

This successful traveller has collected sufficient materials to form 
two quarto volumes, and to publish one hundred engraved plates, 
which have all a genuine interest, whether with regard to art, to 
history, or to the natural sciences. 

A scrupulous observer, M. Pacho seems to have executed his 
task with the most perfect fidelity. If we suffer a regret to escape 
us, it is to see that an accident has deprived him of the only baro- 
meter which he had in his possession, and that consequently he was 
only enabled to calculate by estimations, for which his knowledge in 
botany afforded him great assistance, all the elevated tracks which 
he met with, especially those to the west of Catabathmus Magnus. 

In this first part of his relation, which M. Pacho is about to publish, 
he gives an introduction to the history of Cyrenaica, and a complete 
description of Marmorica. 

The historical introduction is full of interest, and announces nu- 
merous researches which we shall endeavour to make known. With 
regard to the plates, six of them give a description of Marmorica, 
and the other four relate to Cyrenaica. 

It is known that all that side of Africa which faces the Mediter- 
ranean, was for a long time ranked under two denominations : 
whilst Carthage reigned over a space of more than a thousand 
leagues, from the columns of Hercules to the great Syrtis, the small 
state of Cyrene belonged to Egypt, a kingdom which the ancients 
placed, not in Africa but in Asia. 

‘ This region,’ says M. Pacho, ‘ comprehended between the moun- 
tains of the Atlantic and the valley of the Nile, forms an immense 
dry plain, a horrible abode, which will remain unknown to men, at 
the same time that it is forgotten by nature, if, among the conti- 
nual undulations from the naked rocks, and the sandy plains, you 
do not encounter small fertile villages, where the inhabitants are 
found upon the earth, like islanders in the middle of the sea. But if 
you go towards the south part, on the side where it forms a large 
promontory, you find, by a sort of miracle, these dreary deserts 
changed all at once into woody mountains, into cheerful meadows ; 
you see fountains springing into large sheets of water from the 
mossy rocks, separated into rivulets among the plains, and falling 
in cascades among the ravines. ‘To conclude this contrast, you see 
the breeze from the sea playing among the foliage of the forests, 
where it glides gently over the mossy flowers, which are protected by 
the hills covered with foliage, against the devastating winds of the 
desert.’ 

Oriental Herald Vol. 16. 2L 
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With no other limit on the north than the Mediterranean, a 
country, to which nature has been so prodigal in her gifts, cannot 
long escape the investigations of civilized people. As far back as 
the sixth century before our era, about three hundred years after 
the foundation of Carthage, some Grecian colonies went and estab- 
lished themselves there. The island of Platzea was their first abode ; 
Cyrene, so properly called the root of towns, succeeded it, and be- 
came the cradle of a celebrated state, where the arts flourished, and 
which became illustrious for great men; and the five towns were 
soon raised, which form the Pentapolis, without counting other 
towns which are not of the same importance. ‘The origin of Cyrene, 
its passage from a state of monarchy to a state of republicanism, its 
alliance with Alexandria, its submission to its successor, and its sub- 
jection to the Roman people, are general facts, known beyond all 
doubt ; but many particular circumstances are found scattered among 
the writers of antiquity, and it might be possible, by collecting 
them, to throw some light on the interior revolutions of Pentapolis, 
and in particular upon those which have been caused by religion. 
To fill up this chasm, is a portion of the task which M. Pacho takes 
upon himself. 

Historians attribute the colonization of this country to an oracle 
of Delphos. The Greek island of Thera was for some years 
afflicted with a drought, and its inhabitants languished in want. 
The oracle, informed perhaps by the expedition of the Argonauts, of 
the great fertility of a part of Lybia, directed one of their descendants 
to go to this hospitable land, and enjoy the benefits his native soil 
refused! ‘ Battus, the founder of the colony, gave, in his newly 
formed kingdom, the greatest importance to the worship of the 
Gods. He caused woods to be planted behind the town, which 
were consecrated to them. A magnificent temple was raised before 
the grotto of the nymph Cyrene; this temple was. dedicated to 
Apollo; and whilst an eternal fire was kept in the interior, the 
waters of the fountain murmuringly traversed its sanctuary. To 
these religious pomps, Battus joined wise political institutions. To 
cement the union of his subjects, and recal to their remembrance 
their mother country, he established at Cyrene the Carneian feats, 
which were celebrated at Sparta on the seventh day of the month 
Carneus. At this epoch the people quitted their work; they re- 
paired to a spacious plain, under the shade .of odorous trees, and 
there, after having implored the clemency of the gods by solemn 
sacrifices, they gave themselves up to joy in the public banquets, 
and they performed the military dances. Grateful for so many 
benefits, the Cyreneans, at the death of Battus, gave him heroic 
honours, and endeavoured by ingenious emblems to perpetuate the 
memory of the internal peace and the prosperity which the colony 
had enjoyed under his government. They consecrated to him the 
sylphium, the symbol of their riches, and they erected him a tomb 
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at the extremity of the market-place of the town, in order that his 
shadow might enjoy the daily spectacle of the assemblies of the 
people, and that the people might always have before them the re- 
membrance of his virtues.’ 


The successors of Battus, far from following his steps, were 
all, Pindar tells us, impious and unfortunate; and the report of 
history is found to agree in this with the poet. The reign of the 
Battiades lasted for about 200 years. There only remain to us 
some very slight notices on the history of the colony after it be- 
came a republic. When Alexander, having conquered Egypt, 
wished to visit the oracle of Ammon, the Cyreneans sent some am- 
bassadors to him with presents. Alexander did not despise these 
symptoms of respect from a free people ; and envoys of Cyrene ac- 
companied him as far as the temple. The wars which Cyrene had 
been engaged in with Carthage with respect to the limits of the 
two countries, and which was terminated and illustrated by the pa- 
triotic devotion of two brothers Phileenes, again brought to our 
notice its political existence. But still later we see it weakened by 
the dissensions of its citizens, falling under the yoke of Ptolemy, at 
one time united to the Egyptian empire, at another given as a por- 
tion to some prince of the royal family. Apion finding himself 
without heirs, and not being willing that his kingdom should again 
fall under the dominion of the Egyptians, leagued himself to the 
Roman people about the year 96 of our era. Thus attached to the 
fortune of Rome, Cyreue followed its destinies. 

Before we come to its fall with that empire, and in consequence 
under the power of a barbarous people, we must penetrate into its 
interior organization, and find out the causes of its continual dis- 
sensions. One may ask what common league united the different 
towns of Pentapolis, and to what degree the African civilization has 
been raised. It appears that, in spite of the difference of their 
origin, the intercourse between Carthage and Cyrene was so close, 
that whatever knowledge was attained by the one, was reflected 
upon the other, which has left nothing but its great remembrance. 

Unfortunately, if history is barren, the ruins which remain are 
also so; and the voyage of M. Pacho has shown us that almost 
nothing exists of Cyrene properly so called, nor of the Cyrene 
which was submitted to the Ptolemies; most of the ruins and in- 
scriptions of which he has taken a copy, belong to the time of the 
Romans. At least we may know the commercial relations which 
procured for Cyrene that opulence and luxury of which the writers 
of antiquity speak. But history is also mute on this point; it is 
always more occupied in quarrels among the people, than in their 
commerce and industry. M. Pacho has nothing to offer us, but 
some very plausible conjectures. 

‘ It would be,’ says he, ‘ very interesting to know the relation 
which the Cyreneans still held with the mother country; a poet 
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tells us that they always sent to it annual gifts to offer it their 
first fruits. Must not the analogy of position and reciprocal in- 
terests have occasioned a connection between the Cyreneans and 
other Dorians, isolated like them on foreign lands? History ought 
to have, above all, given us some notions on the commerce of Cyrene, 
in the interior of Ethiopia. The Oasis of Ammon, that colony of 
merchant-priests, established in the middle of the deserts, presented 
a place of traffic so advantageous for its commerce. Its relation 
with Pentapolis is not in the least doubted ; the columns raised in 
honour of the theoretical Cyreneans, and other historical traditions, 
are undeniable proofs. Could Cyrene be bounded by this bulwark 
of interior Lybia? Less industrious than Carthage, could it not 
cause its caravans to penetrate into the most remote regions? If 
the Nasamons served the interests of its rival, could not the Asbytes 
and the Auchises offer the same succours? It is certain, that the mari- 
time commerce of Cyrene was very considerable; it was maintained 
by other causes equally powerful. The great fertility of the soil, 
and its happy disposition, caused the crops to succeed during eight 
months of the year; and the precious plants which were peculiar 
to it, or which were shed in great profusion, singularly increased 
their produce. ‘Phe country of Cyrene was divided into three parts, 
equally fruitful. The harvest and vintage time has no sooner 
ceased on the border of the sea, than it passes to the hills, where 
the fruits are found in full maturity ; and from thence, it passes 
to the summit of the mountains, where nature presents the same 
advantages in its third form of fertility. Thick forests of thyons, 
distributed on the south side of the mountains of Pentapolis, offer 
their odorous wood for the furniture of the Uyreneans ; whilst the 
sylphium, the value of which equals that of silver, and which the 
Cesars shut up in their treasury, increases abundantly in the most 
uncultivated places of this happy country.’ 

So much riches, introduced into Cyrene luxury and voluptuousness ; 
its inhabitants ought to have aspired, like the Carthaginians, to ex- 
ercise their rule at a distance ; but it appears that they confined 
themselves to repel the wandering tribes which surrounded them, 
and abandon themselves to pleasures. ‘The chariot-races, the sump- 
tuous repasts, the melody of songs, dances and fétes filled up the course 
of their existence. Cyrene was torn to pieces by factions, it was in- 
vaded by foreign armies; but the joyous cries of the Bacchantes stifled 
the political clamours, and they performed lascivious dances to the 
clanking of the chains, which weighed upon the country. Volup- 
tuousness was established in sects by the philosophical Aristippus, 
who, by a singular contrast, was a disciple of Socrates. ‘To oppose 
a stoical resignation to the hardships of destiny, and to sacrifice 
his own well-being to the public good, were only chimeras foolishly 
decorated with the name of virtues. ‘lo seize with eagerness the 
fugitive pleasures, to be occupied only for the present moment 
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without inquietude either with regard to the past or the future ;sin 
one word, to concentrate all the pleasures of love in one’s self, andto 
entwine life with roses, which ought to breathe the perfumes without 
touching the thorns; such were the fundamental precepts of the 
Cyrenean sect. Some philosophers posterior to Aristippus, the 
Carneades and the Erastothenes, distributed through the Porticos 
of Cyrenaica a purer morality. But what influence could the spe- 
culation of science exercise, or the precepts of a rigid philosophy, 
against enervated spirits, and men greedy of pleasure? The im- 
pulse was given, and these sages adorned their country without in- 
fluencing its mauners—we may say, of the Grece Africaine, all has 
escaped us ; we see it, but we recognize it no longer. All that we 
can say, is, that at some former period there has been, in these 
deserts, a numerous population, much commerce, much activity, 
riches, inward discords and battles, the arts and sciences, in short 
the things which resembled those in Greece. Still the last traces 
of the tablet which M. Pacho delineates for us, those which relate to 
the philosophers, are void of truth. 

The moral Aristippus does not deserve all the evil which is said 
of him; this philosopher had the same fate as Epicurus. His 
works also have perished ; but according to the testimony which re- 
mains, it praises neither liberty nor servitude. ‘The consequences 
of his doctrine have been worse than his intentions. ‘That which 
he taught was, in fact, that system of expediency, supported by 
so many noble philosophers, otherwise full of exalted and humane 
sentiments. 

This morality, it is true, did not much please Socrates, who, if we 
may believe Xenophon, had many discussions with him upon that 
subject. But we must not attribute to him, on that account, a gross 
sensuality—to him who prided himself on being absolute master of 
his senses, and who wished that reason should direct us in all our 
pleasures. In his old age, Aristippus, after having enjoyed his easy 
but independent humour from town to town, in the court of tyrants, 
in the republics the most democratical, came to settle in his coun- 
try, and to propagate his ideas. Butas to what relates to Carneades 
and to Erastothenes, it was, assuredly, not to the Cyreneans that they 
afforded their learned lessons. It was at Athens that Carneadus 
founded the third academy, and struggled against the Portico; it 
was in the affairs of the Athenians, in an embassy to Rome, that 
he displayed that formidable eloquence which caused such fear to 
Cato. Erastothenes was the second director of the library of 
Alexandria, a town where his works, on the mathematics and cos- 
mography, were, without doubt, better appreciated even than at 
Cyrenaica. 

That which struck us above all in the last pages of the Introduc- 
tion of M. Pacho, was, that the principal causes of all the misfor- 
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tunes which insured the complete ruin of Cyrenaica, emanated from 
religious quarrels. 

Confounded among the numerous provinces of the Roman empire, 
Cyrenaica lost its original features ; its population was a mixture of 
the people of Lybia, of Greece, of Romans, and of Jews. ‘These last 
had been sent in a colony by Ptolemy Soter, and had been consider- 
ably multiplied. It is remarkable that Rome, leagued with the Jews 
by ancient treaties, which she renewed at every pontificate, favoured 
for a long time their increase in all the provinces. 

Those of Cyrenaica appear to have at first wisely enjoyed this 
protection, but, encouraged by their numbers, they sought to free 
themselves entirely from its power. ‘The dreadful evils which they 
and their fellow-believers caused in Egypt and in Cyrenaica, under 
the reigns of ‘Trajan and Adrian, are sufficiently well known. They 
committed dreadful massacres, and were themselves massacred in 
their turn; and Adrian was obliged to send into Pentapolis colonies 
to re-people it. 

Christianity had from its first ages penetrated into Cyrenaica. 
Still later, under Justinian, the Cross was elevated in that province 
above the altars of Polytheism and Judaism ; but not without resist- 
ance. Much more, if we must believe an historian, you see at this 
epoch, the Evangelist crossing the sands of Lybia, and Christians 
imposing their law even in the mysterious temple of Ammon. 

Sects and heresies afterwards prevailed, or rather sprung up at 
the same time as Christianity itself. Cyrenaica was, perhaps, one 
of the provinces where they distributed themselves in great num- 
bers. ‘ Among these sects,’ says M. Pacho, ‘was that of the 
Carpocratians, founded by Carpocrates, who lived at Alexandria, 
under the reign of Adrian. A great number of his disciples dispersed 
themselves in Cyrenaica; and, strange to say, the Christian Pentapolis 
saw scattered throughout its fields the most extravagant manners 
and precepts, freer than those which the voluptuous Aristippus had 
formerly propagated. ‘The austere morality of the Evangelist was 
changed into a monstrous code, which established in doctrines, as 
the sole source of peace and prosperity, the free community of 
women and of all sorts of property. Precepts similar to these were 
even consecrated by monuments, in one of which the revered name 
of Christ is seen by the side of those of Phot, of Saturn, of Zoro- 
aster, of Pythagoras, of Epicurus, and of Masdaces. According to 
these monuments, the Carpocratians maintained themselves at Cyre- 
naica until the sixth article. The customs which they had adopted, 
caused Cobad, King of Persia, who wished to introduce them into 
these states, at the instigation of these same Masdaces, added by 
Carpocretias to the number of their prophets, to lose both his throne 


and his life.’ 
At the fifth century, every thing in the empire fell into ruins, 
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Genseric made himself master of Carthage, which became the seat 
of the power of the Vandals in Africa ; and Cyrenaica, desolated by 
hordes of barbarians, owed its deliverance to some Huns in the ser- 
vice of the Romans. A bishop, a disciple of the celebrated Hypatie, 
and who recalled to memory the ancient philosopher, Synesius, a wit- 
ness of the catastrophes which desolated that province, tells us that the 
hordes of Ansurian Lybians infested it to such a degree, ‘ that they 
could not find a mountain sufficiently steep, a castle sufficiently strong, 
which could eppose any obstacle to their devastating course. They 
ransacked the towns, despoiled the altars, and, in like manner, did 
not respect the tomb.... The country became a prey to flames, 
and the flocks perished in these vast conflagrations, or were carried 
away with the inhabitants, who were reduced to slavery.’ 

Pentapolis was after that completely ruined. Its capital no longer 
existed. At the seventh century followed the Musulman conquest. 
The wars of religion and of the Government which divided the sue- 
cessors of the Prophet, and caused so much bloed to be spilt in Asia, 
resounded even in this depopulated province. At the ninth century 
under the Fatimites, the Christians, who had suffered until then, 
were expelled. Three hundred years after, the Mamelukes dethroned 
their Sultan, and governed Egypt and its dependencies for two 
centuries and a half. At length, in 1517, the Ottomans became 
masters of Egypt, and thirty-three years after, the African Tripoli 
having been conquered by Soliman Il, Cyrene was joined to that 
town, and formed with it, a single kingdom governed by Pachas. 

Such were the principal features of the civilization of the Grece 
Africaine, and the catastrophes which destroyed it. 

Delivered up to these hordes of barbarians, says M. Pacho, 
Cyrene lay in the mean time ignorant. The monuments of art 
have disappeared ; witnesses and asylums of races gone by, some 
few tombs scattered throughout the plain, are the sole indica- 
tions which tell the traveller where the city of the throne of gold 
stood in olden times. But if the works of man are overthrown, 
nature is always the same. The sun shines only as the mourner of 
that ancient city; the beneficent rain falls only upon the desert : 
but that sun still enamels the meadows always green; these rains 
fecundate those fields which are always fertile; the forests are al- 
ways shady, and the groves always cheerful; the myrtles and the 
laurels spring up in the solitary valleys, without lovers to collect 
them, without heroes to receive them. That fountain, above which 
rose the walls of Cyrene, still spouts out with all its force, and 
flows in all its freshness; and its waters alone interrupt the calm 
of its solitudes, except that the hoarse voice of herdsmen, and the 
bleating of the wandering herds among the ruins, sometimes are 
confounded with its murmur. 

In a second article we shall notice the principal observations 
made by M, Pacho in that part which relates to Marmorica, 











Tue Snow-Drop. 


Fair little flower, thy pensive head 
Hangs drooping o’er its snowy bed, 
As if bowed down by woe :— 
Say—dost thou weep 
The wintry sleep ?>— 
The winter soon will go. 


Alas, poor trembling slender thing !— 
Thy nurse should be the sunny spring, 
And not the unsunned snow : 
But there’s relief 
For all thy grief, 
The winter soon will go. 


The forest wears no clothing now, 
There’s not a bud upon the bough, 
The streamlet cannot flow ; 
Though all is drear, 
: Spring-time is near, 
And winter soon will go. 


And then the sun's enlivening ray 
Will chase the dreary snow away; 
And winter being o’er, 
The birds will sing 
The song of spring— 
‘Then Zshall be no more. 


* I bloom upon the wintry snow, 
A lesson to the child of woe ; 
At each rude blast I shake :-—~ 
I flourish here 
Frail man to cheer, 
I bend—but do not break. 


‘In me the man of many woes 
. May see Hope’s slender floweret blows 
Upon the dreariest spot ;— 
Misfortune’s blast 
Will soon be past, 
And soon, like me, forgot. 


* Remember, then, when brighter hours 
Bedeck thy path with pleasant flowers, 
' . And all around is gay: 
The snow-drop grew 
I ‘ To solace you 
In bleak misfortune’s day,’ 





W. B. 








JupGMENTS oF THE TuREE JupGes or tHe Krino’s Court at 
Ca.LcuTtra, oN ReaisTerRinc THe Inpia Stamp Act. 


Tue repeated articles which have been published in our pages, 
must have already given to all those who feel an interest in the 
subject, a complete view of the arguments for and against the 
Stamp Tax, lately imposed on India. It is right, however, that the 
King’s Judges, to whom it was submitted for registration, should 
also be heard; and as if they themselves desired this, they have 
placed on record their opinions at considerable length. 


The following are the minutes of the judgments pronounced by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, on the 12th of July, 1827, on 
the petition against the registering, in the Supreme Court, of the 
regulation, passed by the Vice-President in Council on the 14th of 
June, 1827, for levying Stamp Duties within Calcutta. 


‘JupGMENT oF Sir CHARLES GREY. 


©This is a petition, on the part of several inhabitants of Calcutta, 
against the registering in this Court of a regulation, for the levying 
of Stamp Duties in Calcutta ; which regulation, having been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the Court of Directors and Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India, was passed by the Vice-President 
in Council, first on the 14th of December, 1826, and again on the 
14th of June, 1827, and has been published and tendered for re- 


gistration in the Court. 

‘ Counsel were heard in support of this petition, on the 3d, 4th, 
5th, and 6th of July, 1827. 

‘ The regulation is founded upon the ninety-eighth, ninety-ninth, 
and hundredth sections of the Act of the 53d Geo. III., ¢. 155, 
entitled an Act for continuing in the East India Company, for a fur- 
ther term, the possession of the British territories in India, together 
with certain exclusive privileges ; for establishing further regulations 
for the Government of the said territories, and the better adminis- 
tration of justice within the same ; and for regulating the trade, to 
and from the places within the limits of the said Company’s Charter. 


© The above mentioned sections are as follows : 


‘XCVIII. And whereas it is expedient that the Government should 
have authority to impose duties and taxes, to be levied within the town, 
and also duties and taxes to be paid by agen subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, be it enacted, that it shall be lawful to im- 
pose alt such duties of customs, and other taxes, within the said town, and 
upon all persons whomsoever therein, and in respect of all property what- 
soever, and upon all persons resident in any place within the authority of the 
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said Government, and in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, com- 
modities, and property, in as full, large, and ample manner, as such 
Governor-General may now* lawfully impose any duties or taxes upon 
any persons, or in any place, within the authority of the Government ; 
provided always, that no imposition of such duty or tax, or any increase 
of any such duty or tax, within the said town, shall be valid, until the 
same shall have been sanctioned by the Court of Directors, with the ap- 
probation of the Board of Commissioners, in manner* herein before 
prescribed, respecting duties and ¢aves of export, import, and transit on 
goods, wares, or merchandizes. 

* XCIX. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in Council respec- 
tively, to make laws and regulations respecting such duties and taxes, 
and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures, for the non-payment of 
such duties or taxes, or for the breach of such laws or regulations, in as 
Sull and ample manner as such Governor-General in Council, or Governors 
in Council respectively, may now lawfully make any other laws or regu- 
Jations, or impose any other fines, penalties, or forfeitures whatsoever ; 
and all such laws and regulations shall be taken notice of without being 
specially pleaded, as well in the said Supreme Courts, and Recorder’s 
Court, and Court of Judicature af Prince of Wales’ Island respectively, 
as in all other Courts whatsoever, within the said British territories: 
and that it shall and may be lawful for all persons whomsoever, to prefer, 
prosecute, and maintain, in the same Supreme Courts, and Recorder’s 
Court, and Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ Island respectively, 
all manner of indictments, informations, and suits whatsoever, for en- 
fercing such laws and regulations, or for any matter or thing whatsoever, 
arising out of the same; any Act, Charter, Usage, or other thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

* C. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
Advocate-General, or other principal law-officer of the said Company, at 
the several Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’ Island, to exhibit in behalf of the said Company, to 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort William and Madras, Re- 
corder’s Court at Bombay, and Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ 
Island, as occasion shall require, against any person or persons whomso- 
ever, subject to the jurisdiction of the several courts respectively, any 
information or informations, for any breach or breaches of the Revenue 
laws or regulations of any of the said Governments, or for any fine or 
fines, penalty or penalties, forfeiture or forfeitures, debt or debts, sum 
or sums of money, committed, incurred, or due by any such person or per- 
sons, in respect of any law regulations ; and such proceedings shall be had 
and taken upon every such information as may lawfully be had or taken, in 
case of an information filed by his Majesty’s Attorney-General in the Court 





* By this Act, Sec. 25, now does not_mean heretofore, but hereafter. 

+ All this is almost totidem verbis the same phraseology as is used in the 25th 
section ; and the words ‘manner herein before prescribed,’ explain the word ample 
manner—both meaning form or mode. If manner, as first used, implies degree, 
it must be construed in the same way the second time of using it; and then it is 
nonsense ‘in degree’ or ‘ in amount’ herein before prescribed. ‘ Manner’ is twice 
used in the 99th section also ;—both may be construed as meaning mode or form, 
but only the first can possibly be construed as referring to degree. 
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of Exchequer in England, for any offence committed against the Revenue 
laws of England, or for any fine, penalty, forfeiture, debt, or sum of money 
due in respect thereof; so far as the circumstances of the case, and the 
course and practice of proceeding in the said courts respectively will admit ; 
and all fines, penalties, forfeitures, debts, and sums of money, recovered 
or levied under or by virtue of any such information so to be exhibited 
as aforesaid, shall belong to the said United Company, and the same, or 
the proceeds thereof, shall be carried in their books of account to the 
credit of the territorial revenues of the said Company.’ 


‘ The mode of sanction and approbation which is referred to at the 
end of the XCVIII Section, is prescribed by the XXV. of the same 
Act, which is as follows : 


*XXV. And be it further enacted, that no new or additional imposi- 
tion of any duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit of goods, 
wares, or merchandize whatsoever, made or to be made by the authority 
of the Governor-General or Governor in Council, of any of the said 
Company’s Presidencies or Settlements in the East Indies, or parts afore- 
said, shall be valid or effectual, until the same shall have been sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors of the said united Company, with the appro- 
bation of the said Board of Commissioners; which sanction and appro- 
bation shall be signified to the said Governments respectively, by some 
public despatch from the said Court of Directors, describing each regu- 
lation for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be so sanctioned and ap- 
proved, by its title at full length, and expressing, that the same is so 
sanctioned and approved; and all such regulations, when promulgated 
in the East Indies by the said Governments, shall contain express men- 
tion that the same are made with the sanction of the said Court of 
Directors, and with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India; and such mention shall be taken as conclusive 
evidence of such sanction and approbation in all Courts of Justice.’ 


‘1. The first question which arises out of these clauses, is this : 
“ What was the power which, at the time of passing this Act in 
1813, the Indian Governments had of imposing taxes in any places 
beyond the limits of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ? 

‘ The East India Company, before the year 1765, acting under the 
authority of several Royal Charters and Acts of Parliament, had ac- 
quired portions of territory from the Native Princes of India. In 
that year the President and Council of Fort William in Bengal, ob- 
tained from the Mogul Emperor the office of Dewan of the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. It is not necessary to enter into any 
minute consideration of that grant. It cannot now be disputed 
before any British tribunal, that previous to 1813, by that grant of 
the Emperor, by his subsequent acquiescence, and by the establish- 
ment of the existing relations between him and the British Govern- 
ment, the whole sovereign rights and powers over those provinces 
had been transferred from him. ‘The powers had been long exer- 
cised by the British Government ; no foreign interference with the 
revenues had been permitted ; and by the same Act, upon the con- 
struction of which the present argument has arisen, the sovereignty 
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of the British Crown was then expressly asserted over the whole 
territory. 

‘ But although there can no longer be any question upon this 
point, it may be said, that it is not, perhaps, yet fully determined 
for whom, in contemplation of the English law, the Company at 
first took the Dewanny, and their other territorial acquisitions : 
whether for the King, for the British people at large, or for 
themselves. ‘These questions were agitated in England, and cer- 
tainly do not appear to have been ever formally determined, other- 
wise than by the express assertion of the sovereignty of the Crown : 
which, indeed, was always expressly reserved in the Royal Charters, 
and if it had not been so expressed, must still have been implied, 
wherever sovereign powers were acquired by British subjects. 


‘ But in 1767 the Parliament, without making any declaration 
upon any question of right, provided, by 7 Geo. III, c. 57, s. 2., 
that the territorial acquisitions aud revenues lately obtained, should 
remain in the possession of the Company for a limited time : and 
the same possession has been continued up to this time, and ex- 
tended to all new acquisitions made before July 1813, by the follow- 
ing acts : 

© 9 Geo. III. c. 24, s. 2; 13 Geo. III. c. 64, s. 13; 19 Geo. III. c. 61, 
s.1; 20 Geo. III. c. 56. ss. 1,6; 21 Geo. III. ¢. 65, ss. 5, 8, 39; 24 
Geo. III. c. 25, s. 83; 33 Geo. LIT. c. 52, s. 1; 53 Geo. III. ¢. 155, s. 1. 

* At the same time that the possession of the Indian territories and 
revenues has been thus continued in the United Company, p-ovision 
has been made for the Government thereof, by several other Acts. 
Of these the 13th Geo. III. c. 63, s. 7, provides, that the whole 
civil and military Government of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, and also the ordering, management, and Government of all 
the territorial acquisitions and revenues in the Kingdoms of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, are vested in the Governor-General and Council, 
in like manner as the same were before in the President and Coun- 
cil. By the 24th Geo. III. c. 25, s. 1, the King was empowered to 
appoint six Commissioners “ for the better Government and security 
of the territorial possessions of this Kingdom in the East Indies ;” 
and by the 39th clause of the same Act it is provided, that whereas 
complaints have prevailed, that divers Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders within the British terri- 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to 
abandon and relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges ; or that the tributes, rents, and services, required to 
be by them paid or performed for their respective possessions, to the 
said United Company, are become grievous and oppressive: And 
whereas the principles of justice, and the honour of this country, 
require that such complaints should be forthwith inquired into, and 
fully investigated, and if founded in truth, effectually redressed ; be it 
therefore enacted, that the Court of Directors of the said United Com- 
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pany shall, and they are hereby accordingly required forthwith to take 
the said matters into their serious consideration, and to adopt, take, 
and pursue such methods for inquiring into the causes, foundation, 
and truth of the said complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect 
knowledge of the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the 
said Court of Directors shall think best adapted for that purpose ; and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases of 
the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native 
landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several Govern- 
ments and Presidencies in India, for effectually redressing, in such 
manner as shall be consistent with justice, and the laws and customs 
of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the said Rajahs, Ze- 
mindars, Polygars, ‘Talookdars, and other Native landholders, may 
have sustained unjustly in the manner aforesaid, and for settling and 
establishing, upon principles of moderation and justice, according to 
the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by which 
their respective tributes, rents, and services, shall be in future ren- 
dered and paid to the said United Company, by the said Rajahs, 
Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders. 

‘ By the 33d Geo. III. c. 52, s. 9, the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India are to superintend, direct, and control, all 
acts, operations, and concerns, which in anywise relate to, or concern 
the civil or military Government or revenues of the territories and 
acquisitions in the East Indies; and by the 23d section of the same 
Act, no order of the Directors concerning the Government or re- 
venues, after it has received the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners, can be varied by the Court of Proprietors ; and by sec- 
tion 24, the whole civil and military Government of the Presidency 
of Fort William, and the ordering, management, and Government 
of the territorial acquisitions and revenues are vested in a Governor- 
General and three Counsellors, subject to such regulations as are 
provided by Act of Parliament. 

‘ By the 53 Geo. III, c. 155, s. 1, it is enacted, that the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues shall remain under the Government of the 
Company for a further term, subject to the rules laid down by Act 
of Parliament. 

‘It was in obedience to the above-mentioned 39th clause of the 
Act of the 24 Geo. III. c. 25, that those arrangements and regula- 
tions were made by the Government in this part of India, between 
1789 and 1793, which are generally known by the name of “ the 
permanent settlement :” the substance of which was that the Jumma, 
or assessment upon land which was then made, was fixed for ever, 
and that the existing landholders and their heirs and lawful succes- 
sors, should be allowed to hold their estates at such assessment for 
ever. It scarcely can be necessary to say, that this settlement re- 
lated to the land-tax, land-rent, or land-tribute alone: and did not 
affect the power of the Sovereign, wherever that power might be 
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lodged, to levy taxes on other property. Even if such had been the 
intention of those who made the regulations, the compact would 
have been void. No Government can, by any agreement or law, 
prevent future Governments from raising, by new laws, such re- 
venues as are necessary for the well-being of the state ; but in this 
instance, the settlement was expressly stated to be a Settlement of 
the Land Assessment only: the Sayer duties, though altered, and 
separated in collection, from the Land Revenue, were not perma- 
nently settled ; nor was there any declaration that could prevent the 
imposition of new taxes on other property than land. 


* One of the grounds on which the settlement was recommended 
by the authorities at home was, that “ an assessment below what 
the country could bear, was no detriment in the long run to the 
Government itself, because the riches of the people were the riches 
of the state.” The Fifth Report of the Select Committee in 1812, 
says, that the abolition of the tax on spirituous liquors has not been 
final, or under any such declaration as should preclude the Govern- 
ment at any future time from the option of restoring the collections 
in question; and Lord Cornwallis, in his minute of 3d February, 
1790, says of the internal duties : “ Some may be increased, and 
others diminished, or struck off, according as may be judged ad- 
visable ; and in a course of time, as commerce and wealth increase, 
such regulations may be made in the duties on the internal trade, 
and the foreign imports and exports, as will afford a large addition 
to the income of the public, whenever its necessities may require it, 
without discouraging trade or manufactures, or imposing any addi- 
tional rent on the lands.” 

‘In 1797, (I believe,) a Stamp Duty was imposed in the interior, 
which, with various modifications, has been continued to this time, 
and the produce in 1821 and 1822, of the Bengal Stamp Duties, 
was more than fifteen lacs of current rupees. If this statement be 
accurate, it seems to be reasonably evident, that the Indian Govern- 
ments, under the control of the Court of Directors, and the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, had, in 1813, a general 
right and power to levy taxes in the British territories in India, re- 
stricted only by the permanent settlement of the land assessment in 
those parts of India in which it had taken place ; by some difficulties 
which were opposed to the exercise of these powers in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay; and by the common obligation of duty, 
which ought to prevent every Government from requiring any 
taxes from the subject, except such as are required for the common 
good of all. 


‘I should not have thought it necessary to enter into this long 
detail, if the general power to levy taxes in the interior had not been 
denied by counsel: [ am not quite sure that I apprehend rightly 
the grounds of that denial, but after taking all the pains I ‘could to 
do so, I suppose them to be, first, that as the power had never been 
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expressly and specifically given by Act of Parliament, it still re- 
mained inherent in Parliament, and that a new tax could only be 
imposed by a new act; secondly,, that the 25th clause of the 53d 
G. 3, c. 155, gave, for the first time, the power of imposing duties 
of export, import, and transit, and that by expressing those only, it 
excluded all other duties or taxes. 


‘ To the first argument, I apprehend it may be answered, that 
the words, “the whole Civil and Military Government, and the 
ordering of the revenues,” are large enough to include the power 
of taxation, and that this Court has no right to narrow their plain 
meaning ; that if the legislature meant to reserve so important and 
so obvious a branch of Government, they would have done it by ex- 
press words ; that “ the possession of the revenues” has been given 
from twenty years to twenty years to the Company, and this would 
scarcely be consistent with an implied reservation to Parliament of 
the right of altering them in the interval; that contemporaneous 
usage might be resorted to for the explanation of these Acts of Par- 
liament, if there was any doubt to be explained, and a frequent 
variation might be shown of the taxes in the Indian provinces by 
authority of the Governments; and that the supposition of the 
Parliament having either been ignorant of these acts of the Indian 
Government in altering the revenues, or of its having meant to re- 
serve the power of taxation without expressing it, becomes quite 
untenable, when we see that, by another series of enactments, the 
28 Geo. 3, c. 8, 5. 5 ; 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 126; 53 Geo. 3, ce. 155, 
s. 65; 54 Geo. 3, ¢. 36, s, 55, all the accounts of the re- 
venue accurately arranged and minutely subdivided, are directed 
to be laid annually before Parliament. As for the argument 
upon the 25th clause of the 53d Geo. IIL. ¢. 155,it is founded, 
as it seems to me, in an entirely erroneous view of the sub- 
ject. That clause, so far from giving, for the first time, a power 
of levying particular duties, recognizes a previously existing power, 
by providing that no new duties shall be imposed except in a parti- 
cular way; and the whole and sole object of the clause seems to 
have been to prevent any vexatious or capricious interference with 
the trade, which by the same act was, for the first time, opened 
between the whole United Kingdom and India. 

2. ‘ The next position which was maintained was—that even if a 
general power of taxing the provinces be admitted, still the words 
in the 98th section of 53 Geo. IIT. c. 155, viz.—*‘ in as full, large, and 
ample a manner,” &c. have relation only to the manner of taxing, 
and not to the nature of the tax to be imposed ; and that we may 
restrict the meaning of the words, “ duties of customs and other 
taxes,” so that they shall include only other taxes of the same kind ; 
or (by the reference which is made to the 25th section,) only duties 
of eaport, import, and transit. 


‘ Some authorities were cited for the purpose of establishing rules, 
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for the construction of dubious Acts of Parliament, all of which ap- 
pear to me to be entirely inapplicable to this case, in which no 
doubt can be fairly raised as to the meaning of the words. The 
preamble of the 98th clause declares it to be expedient to raise 
“ duties and taxes” in Calcutta, without stating any limitation as to 
the sort of duty or tax ; the enacting part of the same clause does 
not only use the terms “ duties of customs and other taxes,” 
but adds “ in respect of all good, wares, merchandizes, commodities, 
and property whatsoever ;” and to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
goes on to say, “in as full, large, and ample manner as the Govern- 
ment may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes on any person 
whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever,” 

‘ The reference made at the close of the 98th section to the 25th 
section, has for its object to point out the mode of obtaining the 
sanction of the authorities at home, and not tu explain the nature of 
the tax ; and I really do not understand the argument by which it 
has been attempted to show, that “ duties of customs and other 
taxes in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities and 
property whatsoever,’ in the one section, must mean the same 
thing as “ duties and taxes of export, import, and transit on goods, 
wares, and merchandizes,” in the other. The two sections have 
perfectly distinct objects. The 25th section subjects to an addi- 
tional check in particular cases, a power which had previously 
existed and been used ; the 98th section calls into action, but sub- 
ject to a similar eheck, a new power, which it was supposed could 
not, before that enactment, be legally exercised. 

‘3. Another objection, and one which I was surprised to hear 
from those who have opposed this regulation, was that, even if it 
be legal, this Court has no authority to register it. 


‘I am not sorry that this gives me an occasion for stating the 
grounds on which I consider, that the registration is necessary, and 
that without the registration of some regulation for the purpose, no 
such tax can be enforced in Calcutta. 


‘ The imposition of a tax, and the law by which it is to be enforced, 
are things easily distinguishable from each other: as easily as the 
judgment from the execution in a suit at law. In the English 
constitution, the imposition of a tax belongs to the Commons 
alone, though all branches of the legislature must concur in en- 
forcing it. To borrow words attributed to Lord Chatham; “ The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In 
legis!ation, the three States of the realm are alike concerned; but 
the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a tax, is only neces- 
sary to clothe it with the form of a law.” 

‘ The two matters being distinct from each other in the view of 
the English law, they have been kept distinct also in the act of the 
53 Geo, III. c. 155. ‘The 98th section provides for the imposition 
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of the tax; the 99th for the law and regulation by which it is to 
be enforced: the imposition is to be made by the Government, the 
Board of Commissioners, and Court of Directors: the regulation 
by the Governor-general in Council, in the same way as other 
regulations are made. 


‘ In these latter words, however, there is a latent ambiguity, 
because the fact is, that the Government has been used to make 
regulations in two ways: those for the interior being completed, 
according to the provisions of the 33 Geo. III. c. 142, s. 8. by 
registry in the judicial department, and transmission to the Court 
of Directors, whereas the regulations for Calcutta are registered in 
this Court, under the 13 Geo. III. c. 63, s. 36. and are subject to 
appeal before the King in council. This ambiguity causes the 
only difficulty. But surely it could not be meant to leave it to the 
option of the Government to adopt either of the courses, according 
to its inclination, and as that inclination might vary from time to 
time. It seems to be a more reasonable meaning, that a tax regu- 
lation, for the town of Calcutta, is to be made in the same manner 
as other regulations for Calcutta are made. 

‘ Again, the 99th section does not require, that the previous 
sanction of the authorities at home shall be obtained for the regu- 
lation, as the 98th requires it for the imposition of the tax ; so that 
if registry in this Court were not required, this would be a solitary 
instance, in which the Governor-general in council, by his own 
authority alone, could make regulations affecting British persons, 
as a class. 

‘ But there is a plainer ground than any of these inferences. 
The 13 Geo. III. c. 63, s. 36, which prescribes the mode of making 
regulations for the good order and civil government of the settle- 
ment at Fort William, provides, that they shall not be valid, nor of 
any force or effect, until the same shall be duly registered and 
published in the Supreme Court. It cannot be contended, that the 
regulation in question is not one which relates to the good order 
and civil government of the town; for it imposes penalties and for- 
feitures, permits houses to be searched, and gives to certain 
public officers a new authority to administer oaths, and interferes 
with some of the proceedings even of this Court. ‘Then I ask, in 
what way has the provision in the 13 Geo. III. ¢. 63, s. 36. been 
repealed ? or if it be still amongst the statutes, by what reasonable 
argument can it be contended, that by the 99th section it is m;ant, 
that the Court shall sustain indictments and informations for of- 
fences unknown to the criminal law, and arising only out of the in- 
fringement of an unregistered order of Council? 

‘ The only arguments which I have heard against the necessity 
of registration are: first, that it must be supposed, that the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners and Court of Directors was sub- 
stituted for registration : but this supposition falls to the ground, if 
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the sanction is required, as I have pointed out, for the imposition 
of the tax only, and not for the regulation. Secondly, it is said, 
that all interference of this Court in matters of revenue is pro- 
hibited by the 21 Geo. III. c. 70, s. 8.; but the obvious answer to 
this is, that that clause had relation only to the then existing state 
of the revenue, and that it did not contemplate any revenue to be 
raised within Calcutta, nor upon British persons; for the raising 
of which no provision was made, except in specific cases, until the 
enacting in 1813 of the clauses which are now the main subject of 
our consideration: and those clauses, and the 107th of the same 
act, having given to this Court a new jurisdiction in matters of 
revenue affecting Calcutta and British persons, have left that por- 
tion of the revenue system entirely unaffected by the 21 Geo, ILI. 
c. 70. s. 8. 


‘ If the regulations for enforcing taxes imposed under the autho- 
rity of the 98th section of the 53 Geo. III. c. 155, must be regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court, it is plain that previous to registry no 
information could be filed, even for the purpose of recovering the 
mere amount of the tax itself: because the 100th section, which 
gives the right to file such informations, and which is a penal 
clause, gives the right only in case of any breach of any law or 
regulation ; so that a regulation must have been completed, and 
infringed, before the information will lie. 

‘4. The remaining objections which were made on the part of 
the petitioners applied to the details of the regulation. 

‘ It was objected to some of the clauses, that they gave a power 
to the Board of Revenue of imposing daily fines of unlimited 
amount upon those who should persist in their offence. But this is 
notso: their power of fining is limited by the amount of the first 
fine being fixed; and though the Commissioners may direct a 
smaller daily fine to be afterwards levied, they cannot impose a 
larger. 


‘ Again, it was said, that a right of searching the houses of the 
Heirs, Executors, or Administrators of the Distributors of Stamps 
was given; but it is not the fact that a right of entering the houses 
is given, but of demanding a search, and imposing a fine, if it be 
refused: and it will be found that the regulation is, in this respect, 
much surpassed in severity by enactments in the English statutes, 
relating to the representatives of the assignees of insolvent debtors, 
into whose hands the property of the insolvents has come; by 
others, conferring the right of searching houses for the property of 
bankrupts ; by others, empowering the Officers of Excise to break 
open doors to detect the illicit manufacture of excisable articles ; 
and by the law, which would be applicable to the representatives of 
persons dying with Crown property in their hands, such as stamped 
paper, not yet paid for. 
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‘ Another clause which was objected to, was that one whereby 
the Members of the Board of Revenue are empowered to administer 
oaths, and it was seriously contended, that nothing less than a new 
Act of Parliament could confer such an authority. This Court 
acknowledges that the authority must be derived from Parliament, 
but we are of opinion, that when the power was conferred by 
Parliament upon the Governor-general in Council and the Court, 
of making and registering regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the town, the power was included of providing for 
the investigation of matters of fact, by taking evidence on oath 
before persons to be duly constituted under such regulations. 


‘ A further objection was made against the clause by which a 
penalty is imposed for filing, in any Court of Justice, certain un- 
stamped papers. 

‘ I have already pointed out that this Court has no right to make 
a question of the expediency of any part of this tax, but only to see 
that it does not exceed legal bounds, and then to assist in enforcing 
it by due regulations. ‘The legality of a stamp duty, on papers to 
be used in law proceedings, it would be difficult to deny, when it has 
so long subsisted in England. The method of enforcing it by fining 
those who file unstamped papers, is taken from an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament, though applicable only to Ireland; and it seems 
to me, to be less objectionable for Calcutta, than the mode which 
has been long pursued in England: namely, that of making un- 
stamped papers inadmissible as evidence. I am not, indeed, at 
present aware of any less oppressive course by which the duty could 
be enforced here: and it would have been as: well if those who 
have argued against these penalties had shown us some better 
methods, by which, with equal efficiency, we might have enforced 
a tax, which, if it be legal, we are bound by the most solemn obli- 
gations of duty to maintain. 

‘ For my own part, though I admit that many English enact- 
ments are quite incapable of application to this country, yet I con- 
sider the laws of my country to be my best standard for general 
purposes, and a guide too valuable to be abandoned before another 
presents itself. 

‘ With a reference to the whole of the objections which have been 
made, I admit that, according to my view of the matter, the regu- 
lation might, in some of its parts, have been amended with advan- 
tage; but I do not find any thing which is repugnant to law, nor 
do I think that it will, in effect, be oppressive to the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, considering that it must be enforced by proceedings in 
this Court. The decision of the Court is, therefore, that the regu- 
lation shall be registered. 

‘5. It remains for me to say a few words upon some matters 
which are only incidental to this proceeding. 

2M2 
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‘ An assertion has been made of the absolute right of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta to be heard, and heard by means of the advocates of the 
court, before a regulation can be registered. 1am of opinion, that 
no such right exists. This is not a suit at law, or in equity, but a 
very peculiar function of the Court prescribed by statute, and more 
of a legislative than a judicial character ; and I know of no founda- 
tion on which such a right can rest, though there is no doubt that 
any petitioner would have as strong a claim to be so heard, as those 
have who are heard at the bar of the Houses of Parliament, or be- 
fore the Privy Council. It seems to be necessary to state thus 
much, because, if a regulation were liable to be invalidated by a 
refusal to hear counsel against it, we might have a thousand peti- 
tions filed, by which the registration might be retarded, ad infinitum : 
whilst the circumstances of the country might require the immediate 
enactment of the law. It is only, however, for the purpose of 
establishing the right of the Court to prescribe and control the 
mode of hearing these petitions, that I mention the matter at all. 
In all such cases, the Court must be desirous to have as much infor- 
mation as possible ; it would be a wrong and capricious exercise of 
power to preclude a previous discussion of a matter which is sub- 
ject to appeal; and I know of no channel, through which the Court 
could receive any objections against a regulation, more conveniently 
or more agreeably to themselves, than through the advocates of the 
Court. 

‘ Another question has been made as to the extent to which the 
Court is called upon to enter into the merits of a regulation. I 
agree, in the main, with an opinion expressed upon this point, in a 
judgment which I have read of Sir Edward West's ; namely, that 
the words of the statute oblige the Court to consider the expediency, 
as well as the legality of a regulation. But at the same time, I am 
satisfied that, in general, we have not the means in this country of 
obtaining, within any moderate time, the whole information, which 
would be necessary to come to a satisfactory decision as to the ex- 
pediency ; and that we must, in a great measure, be guided in that 
respect by the opinion of others, who have greater means and better 
opportunities. In this case, however, the question is scarcely raised, 
for we clearly have nothing to do with the expediency of the tax, 
but only of the regulation by which it is to be enforced. I am 
anxious to point this out, lest it should be supposed that I do ex- 
press any opinion, on this occasion, as to the expediency of the tax, 
or its alleged inequality. I have not the requisite information ; nor, 
if I had, should I be called upon, or entitled, to apply it here for that 
purpose. 

‘JUDGMENT OF SIR JOHN FRANKS. 

‘ The Chief Justice of this Court, Sir Charles Grey, expressed his 
opinion that the counsel for the petitioners had not a right to be 
heard against the registration of the Stamp Regulation, proposed 
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to be registered and now before this Court ; but at the same time 
declared he was willing to hear the petitioner's counsel, because of 
the important subject of the petition. Having carefully considered 
the question of right, I agree in opinion with Sir Charles Grey, 
that it does not exist. Whether such a right exists or not, depends 
upon the 36th Section of the Statute of 1773 ; 13 Geo. III. c. 63. 


‘It enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General and 
Council to make and issue rules, ordinances and regulations, for 
the good order and civil government of the United Company's set- 
tlement at Fort William, and other factories subordinate thereto, as 
shall be reasonable ; such rules not being repugnant to the laws of 
the realm; and to impose fines and forfeitures for the breach of 
such rules. 

‘ But, nevertheless the same, or any of them, shall not be valid, 
until the same shall be registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, which 
registry shall not be made until the expiration of twenty days after 
the same shall be published, and a copy thereof affixed in some 
conspicuous part of the Court House, and from and immediately 
after such registry, the same shall be valid in law. 

‘The section then makes it lawful for any persons in India to 
appeal therefrom to his Majesty in Council; so as such appeal, or 
notice thereof, be lodged within the space of sixty days after the 
registering and publishing the same. 

‘A right of appeal is given by the words of the 36th section, 
against the rule and regulation ; but it has not expressed any thing 
as to a petition to the Supreme Court against the registration. To 
supply the omission, to give, expressly, a right to be heard against 
the registration, it has been argued, that a right of appeal implies a 
right to be heard, and by counsel, against the registration of the rule 
and regulation. I do not feel the force of this argument ; because 
an appeal against the rule is, by this section, to be lodged within 
sixty days after the time of registering, but the registration becomes 
valid twenty days after it has been published. One person may 
petition (if the claim of right is founded) to be heard against the 
registration, and never appeal. Another may, after the registration, 
appeal without having petitioned. And I do not think, I ought to 
imply a construction that might promote an inconvenience. But I 
have not any doubt, that.this Court, at all times, would be desirous 
to hear any petitioner, by his counsel, against the registration of 
any such rule ; it would be a mode likely to suggest legal grounds 
of consideration to the Court upon any subject. 

‘I come to the objections made to the registration of this regu- 
lation. 

‘ The Counsel for the petitioners have made three objections to 
the registration of the stamp regulation in question, 
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* 1st. That there is not any authority of law, to impose a stamp 
duty in Calcutta. 

«2d. Nor any authority of law to justify the registration of such 
a rule, as imposes the stamp duty in question, (if admissible,) it 
being perfect without registration. 

‘3d. That the rule offered is not proper for registration. 

‘ The rule in question contains annexed to it a schedule of the 
duties to be raised ; places the conduct of them under the care of 
the Board of Revenue of Calcutta ; and contains several clauses that 
prescribe the duties to be performed by the officers to sell and dis- 
tribute stamps. 

* The 6th section of the 9th clause, the 15th and 16th of the 9th, 
the 3d of the 11th and the 15th clause ; are these to which objec- 
tions have made been made. 

‘ The clauses are objected to, because they give powers to fine ; 
some arbitrary, some exorbitant, and last, because they would give 
powers to officers of the revenue to administer oaths in that depart- 
ment. 

«In answer to these objections to the present stamp regulation, 
it appears to me, that although there is a discretionary power con- 
fided to the Board of Revenue,—yet an objection ought not to prevail 
from that cause, because it is a power whereby they may reduce, 
but cannot increase, the fine to which any distributor may be liable. 
This will appear by reference to the 6th, 15th, and 16th clauses of 
the 9th section, by which that discretion has been given to the 
Board of Revenue. 

«As to exorbitance, before it shall be pronounced that these rules 
admit exorbitant fines, it ought to be considered what the duty of a 
distributor of stamps is, with respect to the public ; and what ought 
to be the objects of the stamp regulation with respect to that duty. 

‘ As a receiver, his duty is to account with the Board of Revenue 
upon behalf of the East India Company, and his office makes him 
answerable for breaches of duty ; in a moral point of view, offences 
against the rules, if he shall not give up sums of money he had re- 
ceived as distributor, or his accounts upon demand. ‘The fines and 
penalties given by these sections or rules, are sanctions for the per- 
formance of both duties. 

‘ And, in considering of them, I shall shew what has been im- 
posed by the law as a penalty, because of a fraudulent breach of 
duty upon persons entrusted in offices ; independent of the statutes 
that give summary jurisdiction for recovering penalties given by 
revenue law, and shall then refer to some of those laws. 

By the statute 7th Edward IV., c. 1, it is enacted,*. that if any 
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receiver or accountant shall receive of any person, for the payment 
of any fees, annuities, pensions, or duties, more than he may law- 
fully receive, the person so offending shall forfeit to the party grieved 
6s. 8d. for every penny or penny-worth so taken or received. 


‘ The occasion of passing that statute, appears in the case referred 
to. It means a receiver of the King. -The penalty given by that 
statute amounts to eighty times the amount of the sum fraudulently 
received. 

* By the 55th Geo. III. c, 81, distributors of stamps are to verify 
their accounts upon oath ; penalty 401. 


‘ The fine by the 6th section (objected to) imposed upon a dis- 
tributor, who refuses to permit his accounts to be inspected, is 100 
rupees, to be daily increased upon daily refusal. 

‘ In the one case, the distributor is liable to four times as much 
for a single offence as the other. Obstinate refusal in the clauses 
objected to, increases the daily fine. 


‘ The 15th section was objected to because it gives the collector 
a right of search of the house after refusal ; but, upon a reference 
to the section, it does not give such a right ; it gives a right to the 
collector to demand, to make search for stores of stamps, and accounts 
of a deceased distributor, from the person administering his effects ; 
and makes the person refusing it subject to a penalty. Such aright 
may be prevented by compliance upon demand ; but it is not unusual 
to give even such powers by summary laws for recovering penalties ; 
thus by the act Lst Geo. IV., c. 74, section 45, an act relating to 
distilleries in Scotland, if an excise officer shall be refused admit- 
tance into a distillery after demand, he shall be liable to 2001. penalty ; 
and, if admittance shall not be given, it shall be lawful for the officer 
refused to enter upon such distillery. 

‘ The last clause of the regulation has been objected to, because it 
gives power to collectors of revenue, and other officers vested with 
charge of offices for sale of stamps, to administer oaths. 

‘ I conceive the Governor-General and Council have authority to 
give such power. 

‘ By the 36th section of the statute 13 Geo. III. c. 63, they have 
power to make rules and regulations for the good order and govern- 
ment of this Presidency, and to impose fines and forfeit for breach 
of them. 

‘ And having had such authority given to them to impose duties 
and taxes upon Calcutta, as by the 98th s. 53 Geo. III. 

‘By the 99th s. of that Act, they are also empowered to make 
rules and regulations respecting such duties and taxes. And such 
power authorizes them, in my judgment, to make rules to enforce 
payment of such duties as have been imposed by them, by authority 
of the British Parliament. By the 55 Geo III., c. 81, s. 12, the 
Commissioners of Stamps, or one or more of them, may administer 
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oaths to carry that Act into effect. There are similar provisions in 
several statutes to enforce payment of penalties. ‘The power to ad- 
minister oaths is incident to judicial authority, or conferred by Act 
of Parliament. In the hearing causes in the superior Courts, or 
before Justices of Peace at Sessions, or taking informations, it is 
incident to their judicial authority. It is not incident to the office 
as ministerial. 

‘ The statute 15 Geo. IIT. c. 39, provides thus : “ Whereas, it is 
frequently necessary for Justices of the Peace to administer oaths 
when penalties are to be levied, or distresses to be made, in pursu- 
ance of Acts of Parliament, which they have no power to adminis- 
ter :” it then proceeds to give them power to administer oaths for 
that purpose. 

‘ The authority to administer oaths given by the last section of 
the regulation objected to, is derived from the same source that au- 
thority to administer oaths is given to Justices of Peace in matters 
not judicial; that of the legislature. 

‘ The inconvenience to the public from delay ; waiting the pro- 
gress of a suit at Law or Equity, and the cost to the Distributor, 
might be great, if summary means were not given to call Collectors 
of the Revenue, in many cases, to account ; summary laws have, 
therefore, been found expedient in such cases. 

* I come now to the proposition of the learned counsel for the 
petitioners ; that there is not authority, by law, to impose a Stamp 
Duty to be paid within Calcutta. 

‘ The question upon this part of the present subject depends upon 
the construction of the statute 53 Geo. III., c. 155, s. 98. I shall 
not recur to the cases cited, as to the authority of Parliament to ex- 
act the 98th and 99th sections of that statute. I find it in its en- 
actment—It is my duty to respect the authority of a statute of the 
Legislature ; and when an occasion arises, as at present, to construe 
it according to the best of my judgment. 

‘Counsel for the petitioners state, that according to a rule of 
construction of statutes, the intention of the Legislature ought to 
prevail. It is a rule of construction ; but there are other rules ; 
one of them is, as in the case of the King v. Barchet ;*—“ Such a 
sense is to be made, upon the whole, a3 that no clause, sentence, or 
word, shall prove void, or insignificant, if by any other construction 
they may be made useful and pertinent.” 

‘ Every part of the 98th section, is materiel to show, that the 
power of taxation thereby given, was intended to be a power to im- 
pose taxes upon Calcutta in as full and ample a manner as the said 
Governors and Council could, at the time of its enactment, impose 
duties and taxes to be raised and levied, or paid, upon any other 
person or place whatsoever. 
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‘ This section commences with a preamble, not connected with, 
or referring to, any other of the statutes ; and recites, that “ Whereas, 
it is expedient that the Governments of the said Company established 
at Fort William, Madras, &c,” “ should have authority to impose 
duties and taxes to be imposed within the several towns of Calcutta 
and Madras, &c., and enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Gover- 
nor-General of Fort William, &c., to impose all such duties of Cus- 
toms and other taxes, to be levied and paid within the towns of Cal- 
cutta, &c.. and upon, and by, all persons whatsoever resident or 
being therein ; and upon, and by, all merchandizes, commodities, and 
property whatsoever, in any such country or place, in as full, large, 
and ample a manner as such Governor-General in Council (&c.) 
may now impose any duties or taxes to be levied or paid by any 
persons whatsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within the autho- 
rity of said Governments.” 

‘It then provides, as to the approbation of the Directors and 
Board of Controul, of any rule that shall be made by the Governor- 
General and Council, pursuant to such authority. 

‘ Were we to adopt the argument of the counsel for the peti- 
tioner to its extent, we should reject the general words in the pre- 
amble of this section, and all other words therein, that purport to 
give a power to the Governor and Council, as extensive as they 
could exercise elsewhere ; and we should confine the power given 
tothe Governor-General in Council, to levy taxes, to export, im- 
port, and transit of goods, as in the 25th section of the 53 Geo. III. 
c. 155. And we are required by the counsel for the petiticners to 
confine that power, to export, import, and transit of goods ; because 
export, import, and transit of goods are mentioned in the 25th sec- 
tion; but the 98th section has not any connection with the 25th 
section. The 25th section was intended so to provide for the pro- 
tection of persons, who should become traders to the East Indies, 
by virtue of the provisions of the 53 Geo. IIL, ec. 155, as that they 
should not, in the course of such trade, be chargeable with any 
duties likely to affect their commercial intercourse with the Com- 
pany’s territory, of which they should not have public notice. 

‘ By the 6th section of that statute, it was made lawful for any of 
his Majesty's subjects, in common with the United Company, to 
export from any ports of Great Britain and Ireland, to all ports of the 
Company in the East Indies: subject to the several conditions and 
regulations prescribed by that statute. 

* But as his Majesty's subjects, who should avail themselves of the 
privilege of trade given to them by that section, might be liable to 
pay duties imposed within any of the Presidencies in India, of which 
sufficient public notice had not been given, it was provided by the 
25th section of that statute, that no new or additional imposition of 
any duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit of goods, wares, 
or merchandizes, made by such authority, should be valid, until it 
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should have the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. The 
section provides for the mode of expressing that approbation to the 
Government in India. 


‘ Duties upon export, import, and transit of goods, were those by 
which traders were most likely to be charged ; and they are ex- 
pressly mentioned in the 25th section. But the Legislature hada 
different object enacting the 98th section: Its object then was to 
give a power to impose taxes upon the town of Calcutta, and the 
other places mentioned in the section, as fully as the Governor- 
General and Council, and Governors, &c., could have done in any 
other place within their authority. In the 25th section, it therefore 
used particular words, export, import, and transit, and the 98th 
section gave authority, by general words, to impose taxes. 


‘ The intention of the Legislature is, as the petitioner's counsel 
herein stated, a rule by which statutes are to be interpreted ; and, 
taking the words of the 98th section, the Legislature must have in- 
tended that the Governor and Council could have imposed taxes 
lawfully within other places within their authority, besides Calcutta, 
Madras, &c., mentioned in that section as the places to which the 
authority thereby given was to extend; and, in fact, it has been 
shown by the counsel against the petition, and by the Chief-Justice 
of this Court, that a stamp-duty was then payable within the 
Mofussil. 


‘ The statute 54, Geo. III., c. 105, as it appears to me, furnishes 
some comment upon this part of the case. 


‘It recites, that doubts had arisen as to certain duties theretofore 
imposed by the Governors of Fort William, &c., and proceeds to en- 
act, that all duties of customs, and others theretofore made and im- 
posed, as well upon British subjects as foreigners, by authority of 
said Governments, within Calcutta, &c. 

‘ And also upon all persons whomsoever, resident or being in any 
country or place within the authority of said Governments, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, and merchandizes whatsoever, and all 
orders relating to them, and all fines theretofore imposed for non- 
payment of such duties, shall be valid, as fully as if same were im- 
posed by authority of the statute 53, Geo. IIL, ¢. 155. 

‘ This statute shows further, that at the time the act of 1753 was 
passed, there were various duties and taxes payable in the 


Mofussil. 


‘ The statute does not recite or state the causes of doubt as to 
these duties and taxes ; the duty might have been legal, yet not im- 
posed with due forms ; but that statute has made such as had been 
levied valid, as if imposed by authority of 53 Geo. III., and a stamp 
tax was, in fact, amongst the taxes in force at that time without 
those towns. 
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‘I come now to the third head. 


‘ The petitioner's counsel argue that the regulation in question 
does not require registration. 


‘I do not agree with them. By the 99th section, 53 Geo. III., 
the Governor and Council have authority to make laws and regula- 
tions respecting such duties and taxes, and to impose fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, for non-payment of them, in as full and ample 
manner as the Governor and Cotncil may impose any other fines or 
penalties. 


‘The manner by which the Governor and Council may impose 
any other fines or penalties upon any British subjects of Fort-Wil- 
liam, is by making a rule or regulation to prescribe a duty, and then 
imposing a fine or penalty for the breach of it, to have such rule 
or regulation registered with the approbation of the Supreme Court, 
by the authority of the statute, 13 Geo. IILI., c. 63, section 36. 

‘ Such a form as required by that section, gives notice to the sub- 
ject of the law by which he may be bound; gives to it promulga- 
tion. And the law by which the British subjects might be bound in 
this place, should be first promulgated to them. 


* The 36th section, 13 Geo. III., has provided for the public no- 
tification and registration, of any rule or regulation, the Governor in 
Council might make here, to affect the British subject. 

‘ The 25th section, 53 Geo. III., has provided also for the pro- 
mulgation of rules, by which persons who might trade to India, by 
virtue of the provisions of that statute, might be affected. 


‘The section 99. 53 Geo. III. c. 155, enacts, that it shall be 
lawful for the Governor-General in Council to make laws and regu- 
lations respecting such duties, (those to be imposed by the 98th sec- 
tion) to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures, for non-payment 
thereof, in as full a manner as such Governor and Council may 
now make laws and regulations, and impose any fines, penalties, or 
forfeitures whatsoever. But by the 36th section 13, 1, 3, no regu- 
lation, fine, or penalty, can be imposed upon British subjects, until 
it shall be previously registered according to the form thereby pre- 
scribed, with the approbation of this court. 


‘The Stamp Duty Regulation now proposed would affect British 
subjects ; and therefore, in my judgment it requires registration. 

‘The power given to the Governor-General and Council to make 
regulations, by the 99th section, 53 Geo. III., and to impose fines, 
penalties, &c. in as ample manner as the Governor-General in 
Council may now make regulations and impose fines, refers to a 
power, by some means given before. ‘The 13 Geo. III. referred to 
section 36, gives them such a power, provided the regulation shall, 
as thereby directed, be duly registered. The present rule, therefore, 
also, in my judgment ought to be registered. 
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‘These sections ought to be considered together. They form a 
part of the same code of laws, and are affirmative statutes, the latter 
not repealing the former. And it is a rule of Jaw upon the construc- 
tion of statutes,* ‘ that all which relate to the same subject, must 
be taken as one system, and constructed consistently, and the prac- 
tice has been such in cases of bankruptcy, church cases, and other 
cases.” 

‘It was objected by the petitioners’ counsel, that the rule and 
regulation in question, was made in the name of the Vice Presi- 
dent, and not of the Governor-General. But the statute 33 Geo. LI. 
c. 52, has authorized the Vice President to act with such powers as 
by the Government of Fort St. George and Bombay may be exer- 
cised, and the statute 53 Geo. III., c. 155, section 198, has extended 
to the Governors of the several Presidencies, the power to impose 
taxes as by that statute. 

‘Upon the whole, it appears to me the Stamp Regulation in 
question, has been made in terms that admit registration ; that it has 
been made by competent authority, and that this court ought to 
order it to be registered. 


JUDGMENT oF Srr Epwarp Ryan. 


‘1 micur after the clear and luminous judgment which has been 
pronounced by the learned Chief Justice, content myself with 
simply expressing my assent to the Registry of this Stamp Regu- 
lation, but that I feel, in a matter of such importance, it must be 
more satisfactory to those who are to be affected by this decision, 
to know the reasons which have operated on the minds of each of 
the Judges. 

‘In my own case, I feel it the more incumbent upon me to adopt 
this course, because, upon some of the questions which have arisen 
in the course of this discussion, I entertain opinions differing, in 
some degree, from the other members of the Court ; these opinions 
I think it right to explain, although I admit, they do not mate- 
rially affect the matter at present under our consideration, but 
rather apply to our future Government, in deciding upon the re- 
jection or admission of regulations proposed to us for registry. I 
am also desirous not to be misunderstood or misrepresented, and as 
the matter now before the Court, has excited much interest in this 
place, and is, (as we are told by the learned Counsel,) likely to be 
discussed in various way at home, it is necessary that I should be 
cautious, that sentiments and opinions may not be imputed to me, 
as one of the Court, which I have never entertained, and that I 
may not be supposed to act on reasons or grounds, which, in truth, 
have no influence in directing my judgment. 

‘ Before I enter upon the reasons which have induced me to con- 





* Rex rv. Lowale . 
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sent to the Registry of this Stamp Regulation, I think it fit to state 
my opinion upon the two following questions :— 


‘ First,—As to what I conceive is the duty cast upon the Court, 
when called upon by the 36th section of the 13 Geo. IIL. c. 63, to 
register rules, ordinances and regulations, for the good order and 
civil government of the United Company's Settlement at Fort 
William, made by the Governor-General in Council. 

* Secondly,—As to whether persons who will be affected by any 
regulations, have a right to be heard either by themselves or 
Counsel, prior to such regulations being registered in this Court. 


‘ As to the first question :—The act of the 13 Geo. III, c. 63, s. 36, 
provides, ‘ That it shall and may be lawful for the Governor-General 
and Council of the said Company's Settlement at Fort William in 
Bengal, from time to time, to make and issue such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, for the good order and civil government of 
the said United Company's Settlement at Fort William aforesaid, 
and other factories and places subordinate, or to be subordinate 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable, (such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations not being repugnant to the laws of the 
realm,) and to set, impose, and inflict, and levy reasonable fines 
and forfeitures for the breach or non-observance of such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations; but, nevertheless, the same or any 
of them, shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until the 
same shall be duly registered and published in the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which shall be, by the new charter esta- 
blished, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, 
which registry shall not be made until the expiration of twenty days 
after the same shall be openly published and a copy thereof affixed 
in some conspicuous part of the Court-house, or place where the 
said Supreme Court shall be held ; and from and immediately after 
such registry as aforesaid, the same shall be good and valid in 
law ; but, nevertheless, it shall be lawful for any person or persons 
in India, to appeal therefrom to his Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
in Council, who are hereby empowered, if they think fit, to set 
aside and repeal any such rules, ordinances, and regulations, so 
as such appeal or notice thereof be lodged in the New Court of 
Judicature, within the space of sixty days after the time of the re- 
gistering and publishing the same; and it shall be lawful for any 
person or persons in England to appeal therefrom in like manner, 
within sixty days after the publishing the same in England : and it is 
hereby directed and required, that a copy of all such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, from time to time, as the same shall be so 
received, shall be affixed in some conspicuous and public place in 
the India House, there to remain and be resorted to as occasion 
shall require: yet, nevertheless, such appeal shail not obstruct, 
impede, or hinder the immediate execution of any rule, ordinance, 
or regulation, so made and registered as aforesaid, until the same 
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shall appear to have been set aside or repealed upon the hearing 
and determination of such appeal.’ 

‘The plain meaning of the commencement oft his section is, that 
all rules, ordinances, and regulations, made by the Governor- 
General and Council, are to be just and reasonable, and not repug- 
nant to the laws of the realm; but ‘nevertheless, that is, though 
just and reasonable, and not repugnant to the laws of the land, they 
are not to be of any force or effect until registered in this court 
with its ‘ consent aud approbation.’ What other reasonable con- 
struction can be put on the words ‘ consent and approbation,’ than 
that this Court in respect of all regulations proposed to it for regis- 
try, has legislative as well as judicial functions to perform, and 
that it has full power to reject any regulations though they be not 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, if in its judgment such regula- 
tions are upon the whole inexpedient. Such I conceive to be the 
power intended to be vested in this Court, by this act of Parliament, 
in which words so comprehensive as ‘ consent and approbation’ have 
been used ; and however inconvenient in my own view, I may 
think the union of the judicial and legislative character to be, and 
however painful and burthensome the duty cast upon the Court, 
still I am not able after the best consideration I can give the sub- 
ject, to come to any other conclusion. I am the more confirmed 
in this view, when I consider that the same constriction has been 
put on this section by the East India Company, as is apparent from 
all the proceedings in the appeal of Mr. Buckingham to the King 
in Council, against a regulation registered in this Court. * 

‘I cannot, after arriving at the conclusion that we have the full 
power of entering into the consideration of the question of expedi- 
ency, see how this Court can properly discharge its duty, otherwise 
than by considering the expediency, as well as the legality of every 
regulation proposed for registry. I know how incompetent a tri- 
bunal this is, for both the discussion, and decision of a variety of 
questions, which may be thus subjected to its consideration, ‘That 
this Court is ill calculated for some of the functions it has to per- 
form, may be a forcible argument in favour of a change in its con- 
stitution ; yet while the power remains, I think the Court has not 
the option of electing to perform a party only, of the duty which has 
been cast upon it. 1 would further observe, that although I think 
the duty cast upon the Judges burthensome and painful, I wish not to 
be understood as expressing an opinion, that the Governor-General 
and Council, should, have vested in them the sole power of passing 
regulations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
without some review of their proceedings. Nor that cases might 
not arise within this Presidency, where the rejection of regulations 
on the grounds of inexpediency, would not be a duty as simple, as 
if the objection had been merely of a nature strictly legal. 





* See Notes pp. 528, 529, 
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‘ The next preliminary question is, as to the right of parties to be 
heard against the registry of any regulation. 

‘ Now, it appears by the section of the act which I have already 
cited, that the registry of regulations cannot be made, although the 
Court consents and approves of the same, ‘until the expiration of 
twenty days after the same shall be openly published, and a copy 
thereof affixed in some conspicuous part of the court house or 
place where the Supreme Court shall be held.’ What, I would 
ask, is the extent and meaning of these words ? they cannot be in- 
tended for the purpose of allowing the Court time to deliberate upon 
the regulations proposed to be registered ; for if this part of the 
section was omitted altogether, the Court would have exactly the 
same power as it now possesses, namely, to postpone the registry 
toany period it may think necessary for deliberation, there being no 
limited time in which the Court must reject or assent to the registry, 
On the other hand, although the Court does at once assent and ap- 
prove, the registry cannot take place until the twenty days expire. 
These words cannot therefore be considered in this sense, as appli- 
cable to the Court. If these words cannot be construed as intend- 
ing to give the Court time to deliberate, was it the intention of the 
Legislature that this delay in the registry should take place, in 
order that the public might be informed of what the Court was 
about to pass into a law? Now, it is usual to promulgate laws 
after they are passed, that all may be informed of their duties and 
liabilities ; but it is not usual to proclaim what is about to be formed 
-into a law. I cannot therefore think the object was merely to in- 
form the public,of what the Court was about to do, unless it was also 
the intention of the Legislature to give those who were so informed, 
an opportunity of stating their objections, to what was proposed to 
be carried into a law. Iam the more confirmed in this view, when 
I consider that there is a power of appeal from the decision of this 
Court, to the King in Council, befure which tribunal I conceive the 
parties appealing would have a right to be heard ; and if this be so, 
it seems inconsistent and contradictory to say, that the parties can- 
not be heard before the inferior tribunal, whose decision is appealed 
against, although they may claim to be heard before the superior. As 
far as usage has any effect in explaining the meaning of this section, 
the view that I have taken appears to be correct ; it having been the 
uniform practice of this Court, since its institution, to hear counsel 
when applying for that purpose, against any regulation proposed to 
be registered ; and it having been also expressly decided in this 
place, as we are informed, by one learned Judge, that the public 
had a right to be heard. Upon these grounds, I think that the 
parties affected by any regulation, have a right to be heard against 
its registry ; but I think that this is a right subject to limitation 
and controul. It is not contended at the bar, that every individual 


affected by the regulation has a right to appear, either by his coun- 
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sel or by himself, to state his own particular views and objections ; 
it is only contended, that the public collectively have a right to be 
heard, it resting entirely with the Court to determine the time and 
mode in which they will hear their objections, as well as the num- 
ber of persons to be heard. 

‘I now come to the questions more immediately before us. The 
Advocate-General applies to this Court, to register a regulation for 
raising and levying stamp duties within the town of Calcutta, in 
order that penalties contained in such regulation may be enforced in 
this Court. A petition is presented, and the petitioners are heard 
by counsel against the registry : all the objections urged, appear to 
me, to arise out of the construction that is to be put on the 98th 
and 99th sections of the 53 Geo. ILL. ¢. 155. 

* The 98th section is as follows :—‘‘ And whereas it is expedient 
that the Governments of the said Company established at Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island re- 
spectively, should have authority to impose duties and taxes to be 
levied within the several towns of Calcutta and Madras, the town 
and island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and also duties 
and taxes to be paid by persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, the Court of Recorder at 
Bombay, and the Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ Island re- 
spectively, Be it therefore enacted, That it shall and may be lawful 
to, and for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William in 
Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, 
and to and for the Governor in Council of Bombay, and to and for 
the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose such 
duties of customs* and other taxes to be levied, raised and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever residing or being therein respectively, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and property 
whatsoever also being therein respectively ; and also upon and by 
all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, resident 
or being in any country or place within the authority of the said 
Governments respectively, and in respect of all goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any such 
country or place, in as full, large, and ample a manner as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively, 
may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, 
or paid upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place what- 
soever, within the authority of the said Governments respectively. 
Provided always, that no imposition of any such duty or tax or any 
increase of any such duty or tax within the said towns. of Calcutta 





* Why ‘ customs’ specified, if ‘ other taxes’ imply a// and any other taxes ? 
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or Madras, the said town or island of Bombay, or Prince of Wales 
Island, shall be valid or effectual until the same shall have been 
sanctioned by the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of 
the said Board of Commissioners, in manner hereinafter preseribed, 
respecting duties and taxes of export, import, and transit, on goods, 
wares, or merchandizes.”’ 

‘ This section, it is stated by Mr. Advocate-General, empowered 
the Vice-President under, and with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, and with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, to impose a stamp duty within the town of 
Calcutta, and that the imposition of the tax was complete, and per- 
fect without the sanction of this Court. But that under the 99th 
section, which empowered the Governor-General in Council to im- 
pose fines, &c., for the non-payment of the duties, &c., to be levied, 
it was expedient, as doubts had arisen, to have the regulation im- 
posing such fines, &c., registered in this Court. 

‘ The petitioners object to this Court registering a regulation for 
, the enforcement of fines, &c., for the non-payment of a tax, which 
they contend, there was no authority to impose. 

‘ They also contend, that even if the Court should be of opinion, 
that there was sufficient authority to impose this tax, yet that the 
regulation for carrying it into effect is illegal and inexpedient. 
Such are the general grounds of objection. 

‘ Now whether this tax has been legally imposed, depends entirely 
on the construction that is to be put on the 98th section of the 
53 Geo. III. c. 155. I should say, had not doubts apparently arisen 
upon the minds of those whose judgment and learning I respect, 
that a more clear and intelligible section of an Act of Parliament I 
never read; and, I must confess, from the first time that I saw this 
section down to the present, I never have for a single moment 
doubted of the construction that was to be put upon it, further than 
a diffidence I could not help feeling, when what appeared so clear to 
my understanding was not so to that of others. The preamble re- 
cites, “ Whereas it is expedient that the Government of the said 
Company established at Fort William, &c., should have authority 
to impose duties and taxes, to be levied within the several towns of 
Calcutta,” &c. Stop here,—and apply the common rule of con- 
struction, that “ the preamble is a good means of collecting the in- 
tent,” Com. Dig. Parliament, (R. II.) which applies with greater 
force where it is affixed to a particular section. Can words be more 
general than “ authority to impose duties and taxes ” ? either word 
is sufficiently comprehensive to include within it the present tax. 
Duties on vellum, &c., are the words of the Stamp Act of 5 and 6 
W. and M. c. 21. ‘Then follows the enacting part of the section, 
containing the words to impose all such duties of customs, and other 
taxes, but even as if to guard against the possibility of a case like 
the present, that plain words were not to be construed according tg 
Oriental Herald. Fol. 16. 2N 
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their obvious meaning, nor according to the intent pointed out in 
the preamble, the statute goes on, “ be it therefore enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful to, and for the Governor-General in Council 
of Fort William in Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council 
of Fort Saint George, aud to and for the Governor in Council of 
Bombay, and to and for the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, within the respective Presidencies of Fort William, Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose all 
such duties of customs and other taxes to be levied, raised,.and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever, resident or being therein respectively, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and pro- 
perty whatsoever also being therein respectively ; and also upon and 
by all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, re- 
sident or being in any country or place within the authority of the 
said Governments respectively, and in respect of all goods, wares, 
merchandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any 
such country or place, in as full, large, and ample manner as .such 
Governor-General in Council or Governors in Council respectively, 
may Now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, or 
paid, upon or by any persons whomsoever or in any place whatsoever 
within the authority of the said Governments respectively.’* 


‘Now what taxes might the Governor-General in Council impose 
at the time of passing the 53d of Geo. III.? If the Governor- 
General in Council might, at the time of passing this act, impose 
any duties or taxes upon any person or in any place, excepting the 
town of Calcutta, &c., what other meaning can be given to the 
words of the act, than that the legislature meant to take away the 
excepted case, and to give the same powers of taxation in Calcutta 
as in the Mofussil? requiring, however, that this power of taxation 
should never be exercised unless sanctioned by the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Commissioners. 

‘ The Petitioners have, in order to obviate such an interpreta- 
tion of this part of the statute contended, that at the time it was 
passed, the Governor-General in Council had no power to impose 








* Not so—not at the time of, i. e., previously to the passing of this act, but 
now, i. e., now that certain powers of taxing are defined under this very act, i. e., 
by antecedent enactments thereof, namely, the 25th section :—now is in fact re- 
strictive. Before this act, if the Government could lawfully tax in any kind or 
degree, they were restrained by section 25 to duties of a particular sort and 
amount, to protect the free trade ; but that section only referred to the Mofussil, 
and particularly to places of export, as on the Malabar and Coromandel coast, 
where the Company’s so/e authority prevailed. It was just and necessary to give 
the same powers of taxing in the same kind, and under the same restraints, within 
the jurisdictions of the King’s Courts ; and this power, and no more, is conveyed 
by a general enactment in sections 98 and 99, to the same effect as section 25, 
conveyed power and restrained it guoad Calicut, or Vizagapatam, 
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any duties or taxes upon any person whomsoever, or in any place 
whatsoever. 


‘ The Court has already expressed its decided opinion, that the 
Governor-General in Council had full power to impose any duties 
or taxes in the presidencies of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, at the 
time of passing the 53 Geo. III., with the exceptions only which 
are recited in the preamble of this section. ‘The origin of this 
power and its continuation down to the present, has, I think, being 
accurately traced by Mr. Advocate General, and I wish to state, 
that I entirely concur with the learned Chief Justice in the view 
which he has taken of this question, and the reasons and grounds 
which he has assigned in support of that view, are to my mind so 
satisfactory and conclusive, that I think it unnecessary to occupy 
the time of the Court by any useless repetition of them. The 
Governor-General in Council, having then in the opinion of this 
Court, at the time of passing the 53 of Geo. III., power to impose 
taxes of any description in the Mofussil, and having prior to the 
statute exercised that power in a variety of instances, the exercise 
of which power has been constantly recognised by parliament, as 
the learned Chief Justice has so clearly pointed out; what other 
construction is it possible to put on this section, than that the legis- 
lature intended to give the same power of taxation in the town of 
Calcutta? Iam aware, that one of the learned counsel for the 
petitioners ingeniously endeavoured to get rid of this construction, 
by construing the words “ in as full, large and ample MANNER,” to 
apply to the mode of collection, not to the imposition of the tax ; 
and contended that the meaning of this section was, that the 
Governor-Genera) in Council had power to levy and collect all 
duties of Customs and other Taxes, (meaning taxes ejusdem generis,) 
in Calcutta, in as large and ample a measure as the Governor- 
General in Council might now levy and collect any duties or taxes 
in the Mofussil. This mode of construction, if correct, would not 
be affected by showing, that the Company had the most extensive 
power of taxation in the Mofussil; but I cannot for a moment 
think, that the words will bear this interpretation, so contrary to 
their plain and obvious meaning. I am therefore clearly of opinion, 
that this tax has been legally imposed. 


‘ With the expediency or inexpediency of such a tax, the Court has 
nothing whatever to do ; fortunately, as I think, that question has 
in the present instance been withdrawn from its consideration, and 
I beg to be understood as expressing no opinion whatever on the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of the measure itself.* 





* Gompare this doctrine about expediency with what he says in a preceding 
page. How has the question of expediency been ‘ withdrawn’ in the present in- 
stance? The expediency was particularly necessary to be considered, as a key to 
the intention of Parliament in this doubtfully worded statute; It could not be in- 
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‘The only questions that remain for consideration, afte? being 
satisfied that the tax is legally imposed, are, whether the regulation 
for carrying into effect, is either repugnant to the laws of the realm, 
or upon the whole, so inexpedient, that this Court in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, ought to refuse to register it? But before I 
enter more particularly into the consideration of the regulation 
itself, I would make one or two observations on the 99th section of 
the 53 Geo. HI. c. 155: the words are, “ that it shall and may be 
lawful for such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in 
Council, respectively to make laws and regulations respecting such 
duties and taxes, and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures for 
the non-payment of such duties and taxes, or for the breach of 
such laws or regulations, in as full and ample manner, as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council, respectively, 
may now lawfully make any other laws or regulations, or impose 
any other fines, penalties, or forfeitures whatsoever.” 

©The 98th section empowered the Governor-General in Council 
in a manner therein described, to impose this tax, but it is the sec- 
tion I have just cited, that provides for the car rying the imposition 
of the tax into effect, and that is by making laws and regulations 
in as full and ample manner as such Governor-General in Council 
may now lawfully make any other laws or regulations, or impose 
any other fines, penalties, or forfeitures ; it docs not go to say 
upon any person whomsoever, or in any place w hatsoever ; which 
words, if contained in this section would, according to the construc- 
tion, which has been put upon them in the 98th section, have given 
the Governor-General in Council, the same power of imposing fines 
and penalties in Calcutta, as he now possesses in the Mofussil ; but 
there is no extension of this kind. What power then did the Go- 
venor-General possess of making regulations and imposing fines 
affecting persons within the town of Calcutta, at the time this 
statute passed? for that power, and that only is given to the Go- 
venor-General in Council. It is obvious, that all regulations in any 
way affecting the inhabitants of Calcutta, must at the time the 
statute passed have heen registered in this Court. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt of the necessity of registering this regulation before 
any penalties, or forfeitures of any kind can be enforced, and con- 
struing the 100th section, in conjunction with the two preceding 
sections, I am clearly of opinion, that no information can be sus- 
tained in this Court, but for penalties and forfeitures, the imposition 
of which had been authorized by regulations duly registered. 


‘ Being then of opinion that the imposition of this tax is lawful, 

and that any regulation for the enforcement of the tax must be re- 
. 

gistered, the only remaining — is, whether the — regu- 





ended as exyetient to give a general power to oppress infire sctly the Free Trade, 
which this statute creates and protects. Judge Ryan nowhere refers even to the 
25th section, which is a key to the 98th. 
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lation is such as the Court will either on the grounds of illegality or 
inexpediency reject. 

‘It was stated by the learned Chief Justice, when this part of the sub- 
ject was under discusion at the bar, that he, for one, would not reject a 
regulation like the present, because there were technical informalities, 
or because the language was not of the most precise and definite na- 
ture. I expressed my concurrence in that opinion, but, at the same 
time, gave gave as one of my reasons, what, on reflection I find to be 
incorrect, and in which I think I ought to put myself right ; I stated 
that the time it would take to correct any such informalities, if re- 
jected, was a ground with me for not giving them the same attention, 
as if the regulation had only to be referred back for correction to the 
Vice-President in Council here, forgetting that it was not necessary 
to send this regulation home. I have been informed, that it is the 
opinion of the Government of this place, that they have not autho- 
rity to propose this regulation for registry in any other form ; and 
that they cannot, without the assent of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Commissioners, alter any part. Practically, therefore, 
that would take place, which I have anticipated, if this regulation 
was rejected ; but I think the Court can only look at this, as indeed 
it purports to be, the regulation of the Vice-President in Council 
here, and as such may be returned for alteration without the incon- 
venience I had anticipated. 

‘As to the powers which the Government may conceive they 
possess on the subject, I think this Court can have nothing to do. 
As far as we are concerned, we can only look at it as a regulation 
passed here. I wish, therefore, to be understood, as dismissing 
from my mind any allowance I might otherwise be disposed to make 
for informalities, or want of technicality in the language, which I 
still think, supposing it to have been necessary for the regulation to 
have been sent home, I was quite at liberty to entertain on the 
general ground of expediency. 

‘ Upon the best consideration I have been able to give this subject, 
I think none of the provisions for inforcing the tax are illegal ; but 
on the contrary, that if such a tax is to exist, the provisions are, 
upon the whole, expedient for carrying it into effect. 

‘In the consideration of their legality and expediency, I have 
directed my attention to the provisions of the different Acts of Par- 
liament, for the imposition of stamp duties in England and Ireland, 
thinking that, if I found the provisions of this stamp regulation, 
according with what had already received the approbation of the 
Legislature, that I should fairly presume such provisions to be legal | 
and expedient, unless some exceptions and distinction were presented* 
to me peculiar to this country, so as to take such provisions out of 
the general rule. In those instances where I could find no provi- 
sions of a similar nature in the British Acts of Parliaments, I have 
considered whether the provisions were legal as well as expedient, 
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and I wish to be understood, as not adopting in these cases, as a test 
of their legality or expediency, that provisions of a similar nature 
may be found in British Acts of Parliament, relating to different 
subjects, such as the excise and revenue laws, 

‘I think that if in this country where a stamp tax is imposed for 
the first time, it could be shewn that a regulation for the enforce- 
ment of such tax, contained provisions and enactments more severe 
than any of the British Acts of Parliament relating to the same sub- 
ject, from the time of 4th and 5th William and Mary, down to the 
55th of Geo. II]; such would be a ground for me at least to object 
to its registry. 

‘I will now proceed to consider those parts of the regulation that 
have been objected to. 

‘ Section 9, paragraphs six and fifteen, and the latter part of 
paragraph sixteen, were objected to on nearly the same grounds, 
namely, as to the uncertainty of the daily fine to be imposed, and 
that it was left to the discretion of the Board of Revenue to impose 
such daily fine as they might think fit. The true answer to this 
objection, is the one suggested at the time by the learned Chief 
Justice, that although the Board of Revenue may direct the fine 
which is to be imposed, (which I think is the true construction of 
these paragraphs, though at the time of the discussion I entertained 
a different opinion,) yet, that the maximum of the fine is limited 
by all rules of construction in penal statutes to the sum mentioned, 
as the forfeit for the first commission of the offence ; and that al- 
though the Board of Revenue may in their discretion impose a 
smaller fine, they cannot impose a greater. 

‘1 would further observe as to paragraphs six and fifteen, that the 
fine there to be imposed is on a vender or distributor of stamps, a 
person who, for the sake of profit, voluntarily subjects himself to the 

penalties imposed in case of non-compliance with the regulation. 
‘Paragraph sixteen was also objected to, as subjecting the heir or 
personal representative to fines and penalties, excessive of them- 
selves, and for which there was no precedent in any Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to stamp duties. There is certainly, as far as I can 
discover, no precedent for this provision in any English or Irish 
Acts of Parliament ; but although I at first entertained some doubts 
on this paragraph, I do not, upon consideration, think it either il- 
legal or inexpedient, but that in truth, the heir or personal repre- 
sentative is with this provision placed in a more secure situation 
than persons standing in the same relation to a vender or distribu- 
*tor of stamps in England ; for there, be it remembered, the vender 
or distributor is, from the time of entering into his office, a debtor 
to the Crown; and all the effects of the heir or personal represen- 
tative may be swept away by force of an extent for debts due to the 
Crown, contracted at any period after his acceptance of the office. 
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Now here it should be observed, that by the first part of this para- 
graph, and by the previous sections, the collector prior to demand- 
ing search, has before him facts on which to presume that stamped 
paper or other documents are in the possession of the representative 
of the deceased vender or distributor. He is not empowered to 
enter absolutely the house and search, but only demand to search, 
which, on refusal, subjects the party to a fine. There is no power 
to enter into the house and search without the consent of the re- 
presentative. Whereas the Sheriff in executing a writ of extent, 
may, after signifying the cause of his coming, and requesting to 
have the doors opened, upon refusal, break into the party’s house, 
and either arrest him or take his goods. 

‘The provisions of Section 11, paragraph 1, are similar to the 
provisions of the 48th Geo. III, c. 149,s. 11: the 54th Geo. III, e. 
118,s. 5; the 55th Geo. III, c. 100, s, 15, and c. 184, s. 11; and 
upon the principle I have already laid down, I consider them on 
that account as neither illegal nor inexpedient. 

‘ As to Section 11, paragraph 3,I think the penalty not uncertain, 
because the proper stamp can be ascertained by reference to the 
schedule, and the excess over the stamp used, being multiplied by 
five, ten or twenty, as the case may be, fixes the amount of the fine. 

Section 12 willbe found to be similar to the 48th Geo. ITI, ec. 149, 
s.28; the 52d Geo. III, c. 126, s. 32; and the 55th Geo. III, ec. 
81, s. 38. 

Section 15, the last in the regulation, was objected to, princi- 
pally because it was contended that the Court had no power of 
authorising the persons therein mentioned, to administer an oath. 
Much stress was laid on this objection by counsel, but to me it ap- 
pears a decisive answer to say, that Parliament has delegated to the 
Governor-General in Council, the power of making rules and regu- 
lations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
which are in the present instance, effective upon being registered in 
this Court. If it has delegated this power, surely it must attach to 
it, as an incident, all that may be necessary to carry such regulations 
into effect, and what so usual and necessary as the investigation of 
matters of fact upon oath; to say, as has been argued, that this pro- 
vision in the stamp regulation is contrary to law, because every 
oath must be warranted ‘ by act of Parliament or by the common 
law, time out of mind,’ is no objection to the present regulation ; 
because I answer that if the warrant of Parliament is necessary, 
that such warrant exists in the present case, they having delegated 
to the Governor-General in Council and this Court, legislative 
powers. , 

‘ I have stated the reasons which have induced me to consent to 
the registry of this stamp regulation, and it is a satisfaction to me 
to know, that there is another tribunal by which my judgment, if 
erroneous, may be corrected, 

















LINES 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, WHO PRESENTED THE 
AUTHOR WITH SOME LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


Tue lily you pull’d, 

Was one you had planted, 
For me it was cull’d, 

With a hope that enchanted. 
Now, wither'd and cold, 

’Tis thy love's flecting token ; 
Its ruin, behold, 

In the heart thon hast broken, 


I prized the perfume 
Of its first and last si¢hing ; 
I nursed it in bloom, 
And I cheer’d it when dying. 
Though scentless and faded, 
Not as thy love’s token 
I deem'd or survey'd it, 


this heart thou hadst broken. 


When sunshine and pride 


Had illumined its wreathing, 
And freshness supplied 

Ey’ry charm to its breathing, 
1 thought it less pure 

Than thy vows warmly spoken, 
Of thy promise secure, 


Ere this heart thou hadst broken. 


Oh! could Ibelieve 
That my hopes would have perish’d, 
That thou would’st deceive 

Ev'ry hope I had cherish’d ! 
Without one farewell, 

From thy lips kindly spoken, 
Thou’st left me to dwell 


With a heart thou hast broken. 


Farewell! may reflection 
Be never appealing, 
From slighted affection, 
To torture thy feeling. 
And if thou should’st think 
On thy vows, falsely spoken, 
May thy bosom ne'er sink 
Like the heart thou hast broken. 





Mexico, orn New Spain. 


Ix former Numbers of our Journal, we have described the pre- 
sent state and condition of several of the Spanish American Repub- 
lies. We shall now proceed to give a short account of Mexico, 
the name generally given to that vast extent of country included 
between the parallels of the 38th and 10th degrees of latitude. 
On the west it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean; on the east by 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the south-east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
This vast country is divided into twelve intendancies, to which must be 
added three other districts at a great distance from the capital, which 
have preserved the simple denomination of provinces. 1. The pro- 
vince of Mexico, along the parallel of the Rio del Norte to the north 
of the parallel of 31°; 2. The intendancy of New Biscay: 3. The 
province of New California; 4. the province of Old California ; 
5. The intendancy of Sonora; 6. San Louis Potosi; 7. Zacateeas ; 
8. Guadalaxara ; 9. Guanaxuato ; 10. Valladolid, or Mechvacan ; 
11. (The intendancy of) Mexico; 12. Puebla; 13. Vera Cruz; 
14. Oaxaca; 15. Merida. 

Nearly one-half of Mexico is situate under the burning sky of 
the tropics, while the remainder lies within the temperate zone. 
But such is the general and prodigious elevation of the American 
Continent above the level of the sea ; that its climate depends even 
more on this cause, than on its distance from the equator. In 
Mexico the country rises gradually from the ocean towards the in- 
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terior, and is spread out into vast plains, elevated to the height of 
from 6000 to 8200 feet above the level of the neighbouring seas. 
These plains have been usually distinguished from their uniform 
elevation, by the denomination of Table-Land, being elevated in 
form of a table above the surrounding country. On the west, from 
the Pacific Ocean at Acapulco, the country rises more abruptly than 
on the east, from the Atlantic Ocean at Vera Cruz. Taking our 
direction from Mexico the capital, which is nearly at an equal dis- 
tance from both oceans towards Vera Cruz, the road advances sixty 
leagues before a single valley occurs, of which the bottom is less 
than 3280 feet above the level of the sea. In the opposite direc- 
tion, from Mexico to Acapulco, towards the Pacific Ocean, the road 
descends the same space in less than seventeen leagues. The 
country is furrowed by four very remarkable oblong vallies, of 
which the respective heights above the level of the sea are 3217, 
1685, 557, and 518 feet. For the space of seventy-two leagues, 
the distance, in a straight line, from Mexico to Acapulco, there is a 
continued ascent and descent, presenting the traveller with a con- 
stant succession of extreme cold and most oppressive heat. From 
this singular construction of the country of Mexico, it is only on 
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the coasts that the climate is adapted for all kinds of tropical pro- 
duce, its mean temperature being about 77 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, or about 14 or 16 degrees greater than the mean 
heat of Naples. These are denominated the Warm Regions ; and 
the climate, especially in the populous cities, is extremely pernicious 
to Europeans, who are liable to be seized with the yellow fever, 
before their constitution has become innured to the dangerous effects 
of the climate. The shores of the Pacific Ocean, from Acapulco to 
the ports of Colima and San Blas, are very unhealthy: Vera Cruz, 
also, on the Atlantic coast, is visited periodically by the yellow fever ; 
and intermittent fevers are very prevalent all along the coast. 


The regions to which the Natives give the appellation of tempe- 
rate, are on the declivity of the Andes, at an elevation of from 4 
to 5000 feet above the level of the sea. There reigns here perpe- 
tually a soft spring temperature, which never varies more than 
seven or nine degrees ; there are here no extremes either of heat 
or cold. 

The third region is distinguished by the name of the Cold Region; 
and comprehends the plains elevated more than 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In the city of Mexico, which is above this level, 
the thermometer has been known to fall several degrees below the 
freezing point. ‘The plains which are more elevated, those, namely, 
which rise above the height of 8200 feet, possess, even within the 
tropics, a rude and disagreeable climate. Under the parallel of 
Mexico, the limit of perpetual snow is in January 12,138 feet ; and 
after the summer heats it recedes to 14,763 feet. The warm re- 
gions of Mexico, those namely, which lie along the sea coast, yield 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and generally all the articles found in tropical 
countries, while the temperate regions are favourable for all sorts 
of European grains and fruits. The Mexican wheat is of the finest 
quality, and always brings a high price. 

But Mexico is chiefly remarkable for the enormous value of its 
metallic produce, which after all is only received from a small num- 
ber of mines. The value of the American mines, above all others, 
. arises from the abundance of the ore, and from the facility of work- 
ing it. The ore itself is remarkable for its poverty, a quintal or 
1600 ounces affording only three or four ounces of pure silver. The 
same quantity of mineral ore in the silver mines of Mamerberg in 
Saxony, yields from 10 to 15 ounces. Such, however, is the abun- 
dance of the American ore, and so easily is it procured, that the 
chief draw-back upon the produce of the mines is the want of mer- 
cury for the extraction of the silver from the substances with which 
it is found mixed. It is calculated that silver is sent from the 
ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, to the amount of 1,500,000 
pounds, the greater part of which is produced by a small number of 
mines. ‘The half of this sum is supplied by the mines of Guanaxu- 
ato, Zacatecas, and Catoree. The vein of Guanaxuato supplies 
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more than a fourth part of the whole silver of Mexico. ‘The whole 
annual produce of the American mines is estimated by Baron Hum- 
boldt at 43,500,000 dollars, or 9,515,625/. sterling. ‘The quantity 
of silver, annually extracted from the Mexican mines, is ten times 
greater than what is furnished by all the mines of Europe ; but gold 
is not much more abundant in Mexico, than it is in Europe. From 
Hungary and Transylvania, gold to the amount of 3500 pounds, is 
derived in the course of a year, while the gold delivered into the 
Mexican mint only amounts upon an average to about 4670 pounds. 
The Mexican gold is chiefly extracted from alluvial grounds by 
means of washing. - Another part of it is extracted from the veins 
of silver which intersect the primitive rock. Gold is to be found 
either pure or mixed with silver ore in the greatest number of veins 
which have been worked in Mexico, for there is scarcely a single 
silver mine which does not contain some gold. The principal vein 
in the mine of Santa Cruz was found intersected by a great number 
of rotten veins of exceeding richness. ‘The argillaceous slime with 
which those small veins are filled, contains so great a quantity of 
gold, scattered about in impalpable parcels, that the miners are com- 
pelled, when they leave the mine nearly in a state of complete nudity, 
bathe themselves in large vessels, to prevent any of the auriferous 
clay from being carried off by them on their bodies. 

From a general view of the beds in which the metals are de- 
posited in Mexico, it appears that the Andes contain veins in a 
great variety of rocks, and that those rocks, which at present fur- 
nish almost the whole of the silver annually exported from Vera 
Cruz, are the primitive slate and alpine limestone, intersected by 
the veins of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and Cotoree. Those mines 
contain generally no principal vein. That of Guanaxuato, from 
which there has been extracted during the last 12 years more than 
4,000,000 pounds of silver, is from 131 to 147 feet in breadth, and 
about eight miles in length, extending from Santa Isabella to Buena 
Vista. The district of Guanaxuato contains also the remarkable 
mine of Valenciana, which reaches to the enormous depth of 1640 
feet, and extends horizontally about eight English miles. In con- 
sequence of its extensive depth, there are nearly 1000 miners em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, under ground, to carry the minerals to 
the most convenient point for raising them out of the pit; and to 
save this expense, they have begun to pierce in the solid rock, a 
new pit in the centre of the works, which is to be terminated at 
the bottom of the mine. The mine of Valenciana, employs alto- 
gether about 3100 persons, of whom more than half work under 
ground. For these forty years it has yielded a profit of from 80 
to above 120,000 pounds sterling, per annum. ‘There have been 
years in which the net profit amounted to 250,000. sterling. In 
the working of this mine they expend above 180,000/. sterling per 
annum, in wages and in materials, such as powder, tallow, wood, 
leather, steel, &c. The annual expense for gun-powder alone is 
upwards of 16,000/, 
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A company has been formed on an extensive scale in Great 
Britain, for working the Mexican mines; and although reports in 
some degree prejudicial to its suecess have been industriously cir- 
culated, we cannot perceive why, with the combined advantages of 
an abundant capital, and of improved science, the undertaking 
should not answer, and answer well, to its projectors, It is true 
that 2,800,000]. of English capital have been already expended 
upon the concern; but large as this sum is, the result will amply 
repay the proprietors. It will be observed that we speak only of 
the Mexican mines: in the other states of South America, with the 
exception of Colombia and Brazil, all the enterprises have been 
abandoned. The Mexican mines, although even heretofore better 
managed than those of Peru, may be made still more valuable. 
There are many defects that might be remedied. ‘The theory of 
mining has made but little progress in Mexico ; and the machinery 
in use for the extraction of water from the pits, is very imperfect. 
Some mines, indeed, such as those of Animas and Valenciana, are 
entirely dry ; and here the workmen are annoyed by the dust and by 
extreme heat. It is singular that in most mines the heat increases 
in proportion to the depth of the mine. In several of the Swedish 
mines, the miners are forced by the extreme heat, to work almost 
naked; the heat is also very great in some of the deepest of the 
Cornish mines ; and in the mine of Valenciana, the thermometer 
indicates from 71 to 77 degrees. 

Many of the mines, in consequence of the imperfection of their 
works, either remain under inundation, or the water is drawn off 
by such an inconvenient, clumsy, and expensive process, as greatly 
to reduce the profits of the mine. The British proprietors, who 
have subscribed capital for working the Mexican mines, having a 
managing committee to superintend their administrators, will no 
doubt introduce a proper system of machinery, in place of the im- 
perfect contrivances now in use for clearing the mines of water ; 
and there is reason to believe that many which are at present aban- 
doned, may again be wrought with great advantage ; and that by 
the same improved system, the profits of those already in operation 
may be very considerably increased. ‘These improvements became 
the more necessary, and they may be executed with greater suc- 
cess, as the mine descends deeper into the earth, and as the expense 
of working it becomes greater. ‘There is another great defect in the 
management of the Mexican mines which admits of being remedied, 
namely, the great inconvenience and expense which arises from the 
want of proper communications established between different parts 
of the works. ‘The interior economy of the mine frequently re- 
sembles an ill-constructed building, when to pass from one adjoin- 
ing room to another, we must make the circuit of the whole house. 
In the mine of Valenciana, for example, which is so justly admired 
on account of its wealth, the magnificence of its walling, and the 
facility with which it is entered by spacious and commodious stairs, 
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there is a union of small works without system, and without any 
lateral communication. 


Nor is there any plan of the works in existence ; and, hence, it 
may occur, that, in the labyrinth of cross galleries and interior pits, 
two works may be near one another, without the possibility of per- 
ceiving their proximity. The inconvenience of such an arrange- 
ment in this, and, indeed, in all the Mexican mines, is particularly 
felt ; because the mineral ore being, in general, poor, but very 
bulky in proportion to its value, is of very expensive carriage. The 
distances, also, being unavoidably great, it becomes the more neces- 
sary to shorten them as much as possible, and to avoid all cir- 
cuitous roads, and all unnecessary carriage of so bulky an article, 
the expense of transporting which detracts so materially from the 
annual profits of the mine. ‘The weekly expense of the carriers 
only, who labour in the mine of Valenciana, amounts to 624/. These 
enormous expenses of transportation would be diminished more than 
two-thirds, if the works communicated with one another by interior 
pits, or by galleries adapted for conveyance by wheelbarrows, 
Well-contrived operations, systematically and scientifically executed, 
would facilitate the extraction of minerals, and promote the circula- 
tion of air, rendering, at the same time, perfectly unnecessary, this 
multitude of unproductive labourers. 

It appears by the accounts which have been so industriously col- 
lected by, the indefatigable Humboldt, that the produce of the 
Mexican mines has been increasing for the last forty years. The 
average amount, from 1750 to 1759, was above sixteen millions of 
dollars : from 1771 to 1803, it increased above three millions on 
the average. Great improvements might be effected in the Mexican, 
as in all the other American, mines, by extracting the silver 
from the ore. It is well known that it is by means of quicksilver 
that this is effected, and in this operation, as now practised, there 
is a very considerable waste. The quantity of quicksilver required 
annually for Mexico was about 16,000 quintals, of 16,000 ounces 
pach : and, for the whole of America, about 25,000 quintals were 
required. A great part of this supply was imported from Europe ; 
and, during the late wars, when the intercourse between Spain and 
her colonies was interrupted by the vigilance of the British cruisers, 
the working of the Mexican mines was frequently suspended for 
want of this necessary article. ‘There was another great abuse, 
while the colonies remained under the government of the mother 
country, namely, that the sale of quicksilver was a royal monopoly, 
and its distribution a source of favour and influence which produced 
the grossest abuses. 

From what we have shown, therefore, it must appear evident, that 
British enterprise, aided by British wealth, may explore with success 
the rich recesses of this extraordinary country. ‘The undertaking 
will, doubtless, require much courage, perseverance, and labour ; 
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but in proportion to the difficulties and the toil will be the sweetness 
of the reward. All that we can say is, that they have our best and 
warmest wishes for success, 

The population of Mexico consists of various races, of which 
they reckon about seven. 1. ‘The whites, born in Europe. 2. The 
Spanish Creoles, or whites of European extraction, born in America. 
3. The Mestizces, or descendants of whites and Indians; the re- 
maining four races, consisting of the Indians and Negroes, or of 
crosses of these original breeds with each other, and with the whites, 
The population, in 1793, was estimated at 4,483,529. This 
enumeration, however, was imperfect in many respects ; and after 
several necessary and careful corrections, it is raised by Humboldt 
to 5,200,000, Since this period the improvement of the country 
has been obvious and rapid. ‘The augmentation of tithes, and of 
the produce of the Indian capitative tax, the progress of agriculture 
and of civilization, the aspect of the country, covered with newly- 
constructed houses, announce a rapid increase and improvement in 
every part of the kingdom. On these grounds Humboldt calculated 
the population, in 1808, at 6,500,000, 

Mexico contains a number of populous and wealthy cities. The 
chief of these is Mexico, the capital, about four miles square, con- 
taining 136,500 inhabitants, and situated in the high table-land in 
the middle of the continent, about mid-way between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Zaticas, the capital of the intendancy of that name, 240 miles 
north of Mexico. 

Guadalaxara, 19,500 inhabitants, 280 miles north-west of Mexico, 

Guanaxuato, capital of the intendancy of the same name, 70,600 
inhabitants. 

Valladolid, 18,000 inhabitants, 120 miles west of Mexico. 


Puebla de los Angelos, 67,000 inhabitants, 70 miles east-south- 
east of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz, the grand sea-port of Mexico, 16,000 inhabitants, 
150 miles east-south-east cf Puebla de los Angelos. 

Oaxaca, 24,000 inhabitants, 250 miles south-west of Mexico, 

Merida, 10,000 inhabitants, 70 miles north-east of Campeachy. 

Acapulco, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, with an excellent 
harbour; 4000 inhabitants, most people of colour, which are in- 
creased to 9000 by the resort of strangers to the annual fair. 

Durango, 170 leagues north-west of Mexico, 12,000 inhabitants. 


Sonova, 75 miles south of Arispe, 6,400 inhabitants. 


San Luis Potosi, situated or the eastern declivity of the table-land, 
12,000. 











OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LANGUAGES oF 
ASIA. 


Avrnover the idioms spoken in Asia have been, up to the pre- 
sent day, the subject of many important labours, and although much 
light has lately been thrown on this difficult subject, it is not less 
true that much yetremains to be done, and that there are still many 
nations whose languages are entirely unknown to us. Leaving 
almost entirely aside the ‘ Mithridates of Adelung,’ as a work, as 
respects Asia, extremely inaccurate and imperfect, we have had re- 
course, in the Asiatic part of our ‘ Atlas,’ to sources more recent 
and profound. We think it unnecessary to repeat them here, as 
we have always taken care to quote them in the different parts 
of this chapter, in order to enable our readers to appreciate the 
bases of our classification, as they form the essential part of the 
work, round which are arranged every thing of importance which 
geography and history have furnished us with, respecting the na- 
tions mentioned in the ‘ Atlas... We may remark, however, that 
our chief guide, in all that respects the languages of this part of the 
world, have been the ‘ Asia Polyglotta,’ of M. Klaproth,—the ‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares,’ of M. Remusat,—the valuable 
notes and references which we owe to the extreme politeness of M. 
St. Martin, on the Semitic, Persian and Armenian races,—the learned 
dissertation of Dr. Leyden on the Indo-Chinese languages,—and that 
of the Baptist Missionaries, on the Idioms of India. 


1.—Familu of the Semitic Languages. 


The attentive perusal of some of the authors quoted in the ‘ Mith- 
ridates,’ the comparison of vocabularies, and particularly the advice 
and learned notes for which we are indebted to the politeness of 
that learned orientalist, and profound philologist, M. St. Martin, 
have constrained us entirely to change the classification of the Se- 
mitic languages, which we deem it indispensable to divide into five 
principal branches, viz., the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Medic, the 
Arabic, and the Abyssinian. 

Before proceeding to support these changes, we think it necessary 
to say something on the term, Semitic, which, after the learned Hich- 
horn, we have bestowed on this family. In employing it, we have feltas 
deeply as any one the inconvenience of giving this name to nations 
not descended from Shem, a great part of whom even form part of 
the posterity of Ham ; but having no other general term of greater 
convenience, we have judged it better to preserve it than to substi- 
tute in its place that of Oriental Languages, which has, indeed, been 
adopted by some philologists, but which is very inaccurately ap. 
plied, in the present state of philology, As many great philologists 
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are at present occupied with the study of the Persian, Sanscrit, Hin- 
doostan, Turkish, Mandelow, Chinese, Malay, and Japanese languages, 
it would follow, that, by conferring the special term of Oriental Lan- 
guages on the idioms termed Semitic, we should bestow on them an 
appellation directly opposed to the signification of the word Ori- 
ental, that being applied to languages exactly west, in reference to 
those which we have just named. 

We have commenced our view with the Hebrew branch, because 
it contains the Hebrew idiom, which should hold the first rank 
among the Semitic languages, on account of its antiquity, and its 
presenting us, with the most ancient literary monuments in our pos- 
session. Besides, the Phenician enters into this class, which appears 
to have been the first idiom that possessed an alphabet—the Egyp- 
tian alone being able to dispute this honour with it. 

‘ The proximity of Judea,’ says M. St. Martin, in the notes with 
which he has had the goodness to favour us, ‘the close and various re- 
lations necessarily subsisting between the Hebrews and Phenicians, 
would all contribute towards approximating their languages. Itis pro- 
bable that the Hebrew and Phenician have little sensible difference. 
The absence of data opposes an invincible obstacle to the full solution 
of this question. The ruins and the medals of this people have been 
the object of numerous conjectures and dissertations, which have pro- 
duced few results. We must except the labours of Barthélemy, 
and particularly of the learned Akerblad, who has given a very good 
interpretation of a Phenician inscription, found by Pocock at Citium, 
in Cyprus, from which it appears that this language differs little in 
reality from the Hebrew.’ It is, on this account, that the Pheni- 
cian appears in our tables, without the mark of interrogation, which 
we always aflix after the words of such idioms whose affinity is 
doubtful, or much contested. With regard to the Phenician alpha- 
bet, the ancient medals of Tyre, Sidon, Acre, Berytus, Arad, and 
Marathus, have made us acquainted with the letters ; but as these me- 
dals belong to very different periods, some being of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, while others are of the second century of the 
Christian era, they are often of very different forms, and often vary 
considerably from those found in the ruins of Cilicia, Sicily, Africa, 
and Spain. It is very probable that the Punic differs little from the 
Phenician, of which it should be considered a dialect. Nevertheless, 
we have represented it on the table as a separate language, from 
reasons perfectly independent of philological classification, and 
which are explained in the first chapter of our work. The import- 
ant part acted by the Carthaginians, in ancient history, appears to 
justify this distinction. A similar motive has led us to consider the 
Chaldean as a distinct language, and to place it in the Syriac or 
Aramean division, immediately after the Syriac, of which it is, in 
reality, only a dialect. 

‘ At first,’ says M. Martin, ‘the Chaldean differed in no respect 
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from the Syriac. It often bears the same name in Scripture; and 
in more modern works, in which we meet with it, it does not differ 
much from the Syriac. The use made of it by the Jews, in books 
and ordinary life, has, however, necessarily introduced some changes 
into it. Yet, in works of a more ancient date, such as the ‘ Targum 
of Onkeld,’ and the ‘Talmud,’ it scarcely differs at all from the 
pure Syriac. ‘The Chaldee and Syriac differ not more than the Ro- 
man and the Tuscan dialects of Italy. 

We have said, in the table, that the written Syriac presents scarcely 
any difference as respects the use of words and grammatical forms in 
Syriac authors of different ages and countries ; for we find the same 
language in the books of St. Ephraim, born at Amide in the 4th 
century ; in those of Denis of Telmahar, who lived in the 8th cen- 
tury; of Thomas of Maraghah ; of Aderbaidjar, in the 10th cen- 
tury ; of Gregory Abu Efaradj, born at Malathia in the 13th century : 
as well as in the books of the Maronites of Syria, and the Christians 
of St. Thomas. 

As a comparison of the Nabathean words quoted by Arabic authors, 
with the corresponding Syriac words, demonstrates that the pre- 
tended Nabathean language, of which these authors speak so often, 
is merely a dialect of the Syriac, we have put it in its place, con- 
sidering it as a branch of that idiom. As to the Sabean dialect, 
putting aside all that has been written on the subject by the learned 
Orientalists, Norberg, Niebuhr, and T'yschen, we have followed the 
researches of M. St. Martin. According to this learned Orientalist, 
the Sabean dialect has a very great affinity with the Chaldean of the 
Talmud: a considerable number of words, however, are found in 
it, which are not in the Syriac, nor in the rabbinical writers. It 
differs also from these languages by the permutation of letters, or by 
contractions which considerably alter the words; it contains also 
some Persian expressions. The name of Christians of St. John, 
which is given them by the Christians, on no account belongs to them, 
for they profess the greatest aversion for the Christians and for Jesus 
Christ, of whom they speak with horror. Their doctrine, which 
differs considerably from the Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
religions, appears to be a mixture of the ancient Chaldean and Baby- 
lonian opinions, and the doctrines of the ancient Persians, combined 
with the dogmas of the Vatentimans, Bardesanites, Gnostics, and 
Manicheans. We shall conclude these remarks on the idioms of the 
Syriac branch, with observing, that the language anciently spoken 
in Cappadocia and Cilicia may be probably classed in that branch. 

According to M. St. Martin, the Pehlvi language, formerly spoken 
in Media, is a mixed idiom, the greater part of the words belonging 
to the Semitic languages, while their grammatical forms are wholly 
Persian. It must then be classed in the Semitic family; but, as it 
cannot be placed with the idioms of the Hebrew branch, nor with 
the Syriac, Arabic, or Abyssinian branches, we have thought it 
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better to class it by itself, under the name of Median, from the 
ancient Media, the principal seat of this idiom, whic h we have de- 
scribed according to the researches of M. St. Martin, who has been 
long engaged in the study of this language. 

Our account of the Arabic language, and distinction of it into 
ancient, written, and vulgar Arabic, has been drawn up and adopted 
at the suggestion, and from the researches of many Orientalists. 

After having attentively compared the various vocabularies that 
we possess of the languages comprised in the Abyssinian branch, 
we have decided on classing in this family the principal idioms spoken 
in Abyssinia, and for avoiding all confusion and geographical dis- 
pute, on rejecting the denomination of Ethiopic, generally bestowed 
on some of these languages, and particularly on the Gheez. Besides, 
these idioms being the language most generally diffused in Abyssinia, 
it is perfectly natural to prefer this geographical appellation to any 


other, certainly less suitab] It is true that the learned author of 
the ‘ Mitridates’ classes the Gheez or Ethiopic, with the Semitic lan- 
guages, and says, positively, that the Amharic should be classed 


with the African idioms. 

It appears to us, however, that we cannot separate languages 
which have the greatest analogy to each other. One half of the 
words of the Amharic language are evidently Semitic, although the 
grammar has different form lhe Amharic is then to be regarded 
as a different language from the Gheez, but still to be classed with 
it in the same family. If this principle is not to be admitted as re- 
spects the Amharic, neither can it be admitted with respect to the 
Pehlvi, which unquestionably belongs, as we have seen, to the Se- 
mitic languages, as respects the words, and to the Persian, in its 
grammatical construction. As we think we have sufficiently demon- 
strated the necessity of following this method of classification, when 
it is sought to group different idioms together according to their 
affinity, we must refer our readers to the first Chapter of this 
Work, where they will find this reasoning fully developed. But, in 
order not to confound idioms with each other, which have more affi- 
nity with the Gheez than the Amharic, we have subdivided the 
Abyssinian branch into two secondary ones, which we have termed 
Axumitic and Amharic, the names of the two principal languages of 
that branch. 

It is in the latter that we have placed the Dambean, as Ludolph 
positively asserts that the language, spoken in the province of that 
name, differs entirely from the Gheez and the Amharic. It is in 
this branch also that we have placed the Narean, which we could 
not omit, on account of its importance; but it must be confessed, 
that our reasons for doing so rest only on the conjectures and 
vague assertions found in the description of Abyssinia. But we 
have omitted many individual languages mentioned in the travels of 
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the learned Scholz; for as we have no vocabulary to compare 
them with each other, and know only their name, the mere men- 
tion of them would be of no utility, particularly as we have no 
means of classing them suitably in the table. We have however 
placed these, the Semian and the Arkiko, as the small number of 
words collected by Messrs. Scholz and Salt show their great affi- 
nity with the Amharic: the first, which has a much closer resem- 
blanee to it than the other, presents sufficient diversity in its 
words, to authorize us in regarding it as a sister language. The 
little that we know of the second, which appears to be a mixture of 
the Gheez and the Amharic, made it long difficult to determine 
in which of these branches it should be classed; but we at last 
decided on placing it in the second, where the reader will find it 
under the term Arkiko. More extensive information will either 
confirm our conjectures respecting this idiom, or show how far we 
have been mistaken.— Atlas Ethnographique du Globe. 


Mepat ro tne Troops wWHo SERVED IN AVA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I beg leave to call your attention to a subject which is par- 
ticularly interesting to all those who served in the Burman terri- 
tories during the late war, On its conclusion, a General Order was 
promulgated by the Supreme Government of India, congratulating 
the troops on the fortunate termination of hostilities ; thanking 
them for the courage, perseverance, and patience (under sufferings 
of no common kind) they had evinced during that protracted 
struggle, and promising them that reward which is most highly 
prized by soldiers, viz. a medal with a suitable device. Since the 
above order was issued, nothing further has been heard of the medal. 
We, who were engaged in the Burman war, have been constantly 
looking out with great anxiety for the intimation, that the medals 
had been prepared, and would be distributed on application.— 
Nothing, however, has as yet transpired, as to whether or not they 
are in preparation. After buoying up our hopes with the promise 
of this most pleasing honorary reward, surely the Indian Govern- 
ment means to fulfil its promise. Lord Amherst (from whom it is 
commonly supposed this emanated) never would have taken upon 
himself to say, that a medal would be given to those employed in 
Ava, if he had not been sure that he would be supported and enabled 
to redeem his pledge. 

Medals are highly esteemed by native troops; they attach, de- 
servedly, great importance to badges of distinction. ‘The Seringa- 
patam medal has a wonderful effect; but those who were present at 
the fall of ‘Tippoo, had, I think, a much smaller claim to a reward 
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of this nature, than the bulk of the native troops who fought in 
Ava—who volunteered to leave their own country, and embark on 
an element for which they entertain a hereditary dread—who were 
necessarily obliged to change their habits—submit to great priva- 
tions—risk of cémtamination, and loss of caste—who were engaged 
in a most harassing warfare for the long period of two years, and 
their ranks dreadfully thinned by disease ; for of those who left Hin- 
doostan for Ava, 40,000 weré cut off by cholera, fever, and dysen- 
tery. The returns never were published, but this information I have 
from undoubted authority, viz., a gentleman employed in the Go- 
vernment Secretary's Office, Calcutta. 

These are the claims of the Native troops. I need hardly enume- 
rate those of the Eurepeans, who served in Ava; it is well known 
that, in action, the loss always falls heaviest on them—they get all 
the hard knocks, and are in the front of danger, in hazardous en- 
terprises. One regiment (his Majesty's 13th Light Infantry) in 
the attack of Keiktoo, lost, in a quarter of an hour, eleven officers, 
killed and wounded; and in the space of three or four months, 2,000 
Europeans were laid under the sod at Rangoon, victims to fever, 
&e. These are two samples of the nature of the service, and if the 
troops are not deserving of some better remuneration than the few 
rupees of Batta, which have been already given them, I cannot say 
much in praise of the liberality of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

February, 1828. A. 


Sone. 


On, summer skies are bright, 
And summer days are fair, 
Soft are the stars of summer's night, 
And sweet the breath of summer's air ;— 
But fairer shine those days 
When those we love are round ; 
And softest gleam the starlight rays 


That gleam upon domestic ground ! 


I would not change the hope 
To see my father's home, 
To trace each lane and greensward slope, 
And breast mine own Atlantic’s foam,— 
No, not for all the gold 
Pizarro’s barks convey'd, 
For all the Inca’s mountains hold, 
Or the blue mines of Ocean shade ! 
Crediton. J. 














Trav or Caprain Dition. 


Tue following is a report of the trial of Captain Dillon, who sailed 
some months ago from Calcutta in search of La Perouse, or such 
of his followers as might still be living, who, from recent informa- 
tion, are supposed to have been wrecked on the Malicolo islands. 
Doctor Robert Tytler was, at his own request, appointed by the 
Bengal Government to proceed with the expedition, in the capacities 
of surgeon and naturalist, and he accordingly did so ; but at Hobart- 
town he left the vessel owing to alleged gross ill treatment from 
Captain Dillon. On landing, Doctor Tytler prosecuted Captain 
Dillon criminally, and thence originated the trial of which we give 
areport. Captain Dillon was condemned to two months’ imprison- 
ment, but this part of the sentence was remitted at the intercession 
of Dr. Tytler, who was unwilling that the expedition should be de- 
tained by the imprisonment of its commander. A letter addressed, 
by the Secretary to the Government at Hobart town, to Dr. Tytler, 
follows the report of the trial. 


LETTER TO DR. TYTLER. 
Hobart Town, Colonial Secretary's Office, 9th May, 1827. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to acquaint you 
that his Excellency has read with much attention your letter of the 
2nd instant, and sincerely sympathises with you in the feeling, which, 
as a British officer, you naturally express, at the gross violence and 
oppression which you have suffered from Captain Dillon, and under 
which you appear to have acted with very praiseworthy forbearance. 
It is impossible not to commend the readiness you have evinced, 
under these circumstances, to sacrifice every personal feeling, in for- 
warding the enterprise in which you were engaged. As, however, it 
is the opinion of those, who have witnessed the temper manifested 
towards you, by Captain Dillon, both on the voyage, and since he 
has been on the shore, that it would be positively unsafe for you to 
proceed, and as the object of the voyage would be retarded, rather 
than promoted, by dissension which probably would be renewed, his 
Excellency views the course upon which you have detetmined, of 
proceeding to Calcutta by: the first opportunity, as the most de- 
sirable. 

I am further to state, that although, from the information which 
the Lieutenaut-Governor has obtained respecting the trial, his Ex- 
cellency is led to believe, the sentence of Captain Dillon to be very 
mild, yet, anxious to prevent disappointment to the expectation of 
the Supreme Government from the expedition, his Excellency will 
have great pleasure in acceding to your very laudable request,— 
that that part of Captain Dilion’s sentence which consists of impri- 
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sonment, may he remitted, in order that he may proceed without 
further interruption on his voyage. 

(Signed) J. Burner, Sec. 

INTERESTING TRIAL. 
From the Hobart Town Gazette—April 28, 1827. 

Captain P. Dillon, of the Honourable East India Company's ship, 
Research, was charged with assaulting and false imprisoning Dr. 
Robert Tytler, on board that ship on the high seas. 

The Solicitor General (with whom was Mr. Pitcairn) opened the 
case. Wemuch regret our limits prevent us from presenting our 
readers with the learned gentleman's speech verbatim. We must 
therefore content ourselves with the following concise, but circum- 
stantial narrative. 

Captain Dillon having gained the particulars of La Perouse, as 
before related in our columns, during his late voyage from Valpa- 
raiso to Calcutta, had called the attention of the public to them by 
frequent publications in the newspapers, recommending an expedi- 
tion to the Malicolo islands. The subject did not, however, attract 
much serious notice, until, at 4 meeting of the Asiatic Society, at Cal- 
cutta, in November last, when urged by Dr. Tytler, Colonel Bryant 
brought it before the meeting, and the motion was so warmly se- 
conded by Dr. Tytler, who, with a spirit of enterprise highly credit- 
able to himself, volunteered his own services, that a resolution was 
passed that evening recommending the expedition. The consequence 
was, that the ship Research was fitted out for the occasion, and 
Captain Dillon appointed commander, and Dr. Tytler, naturalist and 
medical officer, with the additional duty of keeping a separate 
journal of all occurrences connected with the main object of the ex- 
pedition. The instructions to Captain Dillon also enjoined him to 
afford every assistance in his power to Dr. Tytler in his scientific 
researches, and (to secure accuracy in the position of the ship) to 
furnish him, in writing, at noon each day, with the latitude and lon- 
gitude, and at all intermediate times when required. Government, 
still farther to ensure the objects of the voyage, had instructed the 
Asiatic Society to communicate with Dr. ‘Tytler on the subject, and 
the letter of Dr. Wilson, the Secretary to the Society, was read 
among the other documents by the Solicitor General. After allud- 
ing to the supposed places of the wrecks of La Perouse, it suggested 
the probability of some of the medals, distributed by him, being 
found—it advised the taking of drawings of the Natives and casts 
of their heads—the collecting of vocabularies of the languages, ar- 
ranged upon the plan of Sir James Mackintosh—to note the man- 
ners and practices of the people—the form and position of the coasts 
—to observe any traces of volcanic origin; and, in a word, to remark 
and coliect specimens of the zoology, botany and mineralogy, of the 
several islands they might touch at. ; 

About a month before the sailing of the ship, Captain Dillon had 
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been attacked with apoplexy, attended with delirium, from which he 
was mainly recovered by the attention of Dr. Tytler, who took from 
him thirty ounces of blood. He had formerly had a similar attack at 
Valparaiso, and also at Calcutta, about three months before. The 
violent determination of blood to the head threatened sanguineous 
or serous apoplexy. It affected him with a sort of phrenzy, during 
the influence of which he supposed that Dr. Tytler was going to 
poison him. ‘The Marine Board at Caleutta inquired into the par- 
ticulars of the complaint, and Dr. Tytler gave it as his opinion, that, 
though Captain Dillon might be liable to be attacked by it under 
the vertical rays of the sun when among the islands, it was likely to 
be but temporary, and not such as to interrupt the progress of the 
expedition. Some little misunderstanding also arose respecting the 
victualling of Dr. Tytler’s son, and also of Leonard Helmick, as- 
sistant apothecary It appeared, however, amicably adjusted by 
reference to the Marine Board before the vessel left Diamond har- 
bour, and every thing went on smoothly until the demand was made 
by Dr. Tytler for the latitude and longitude of the ship, signed as 
recorder of proceedings, which gave great offence to Captain Dillon. 
It was on the 26th of January that he sent Dr. Tytler a very outra= 
geous letter, containing expressions which it would be improper to 
put in print, and accusing him of exciting mutiny in the ship, warn- 
ing him that he had not the officers of the Commissariat to play 
with, or the mouldering bones of the late Sir David Ochterlony to 
ridicule. Dr. Tytler's evidence went on to state, that— 


‘On reading Captain Dillon's letter, accusing me of mutiny, I 
considered that it showed lunacy in every line. My impression then 
was that he was becoming perfectly deranged, and differently affect« 
ed from his state of delirium at Calcutta. I wrote him an answer 
with a determination not to give offenc I considered him as @ 
patient. 

‘ On the 27th of February, I heard a violent altercation between 
Mr. Dudman (2nd officer) and Mr. Blake. Dudman ran to Captain 
Dillon, who came out of his cabin, and taking off his Manilla straw 
hat, gave me a violent blow on the shoulder, saying, I arrest you in 
name of bis Britannic Majesty, and seizing me very forcibly by the 
arm, shoved me before him into my cabin, saying, “ Go in, and con- 
sider yourself a prisoner.” Mr. Blake and Martin Buchart after- 
wards came into my cabin and took away my fire-arms and sword: 
I continued in my cabin from the 27th of February to the 14th of 
March. Armed savages were placed as sentries at Captain Dil- 
lon’s door, and used to sit on an arm-chest at my door, and keep 
me in a continual state ofalarm. They had been drilled as marines, 
but never placed as sentries until the 27th of February. On the 
14th of March I was requested to attend the sick in the ship, which 
I did. On the 21st I wrote to Captain Dillon on the state of my 
health, and requested to be allowed to go on shore at Van Dieman's 
and.’ Captain Dillon's reply was here put in, refusing the request, 
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and adding, that he had charges of a civil and criminal nature to 
prefer against Dr. ‘Tytler, before a British Court of Justice. ‘On the 
31st March, about three a. m., it was blowing a gale. I heard Cap- 
tain Dillon say— How quiet the ship is, all the people are asleep, 
it is wonderful—except the Doctor; poor man, he looks very ill, I 
really feel for him.” ‘The time, the state of the elements, and the cir- 
cumstances altogether, produced an impression which I shall never 
forget. I went up to him, and said— Captain Dillon, if these 
are your sentiments, here is my hand, and I give it you with all 
my heart.” “No, Sir,” said he, “ had I known you were there, I 
would not have said it.” ’ 


An entry from Captain Dillon’s private journal was read, stating 
the determination of Morgan M‘Murrah* to grill and eat Dr. Tytler 
on the arrival of the ship at New Zealand, from which he was di- 
verted, by being reminded that Dr. Tytler wore a red coat like his 
friend Lord Combermere. Dr. Tytler also underwent a long cross- 
examination 2s to his having said, that Captain Dillon’s frequently 
picking up the carpenter’s chips, and other small pieces of wood on 
deck, indicated that aberration of mind, called by physicians venatio 
Aoccorum, or a hunting after straws and little particles. 


‘ On the 28th, the New Zealand prince dined with us. I asked 
him to drink wine. Captain Dillon, touching him on the arm, said 
something to him, and he refused me with an angry look. The ship 
was going on very well, and I observed, ‘‘ We shall see how she will 
do among the rocks of 'Tucopia.”’ I said it in allusion to Commodore 
Hayes’s words at Calcutta, that she was only fit for a rice hukk— 
that she might run to Hobart-town, but would not do for the rocks 
and reefs of Tucopia. I wished rather to defend the ship. She is 
an armed ship, but sails with a register and the Company's pass, 
and has a port clearance. Captain Dillon started up ina passion, 
and said, “ People talk about ships who know only about gallipots.” 
He had made use of threatening expressions daily after leaving the 
Bengal pilot. On my sending the receipt, signed as recorder of 
proceedings, I heard him exclaiming, that he had a mutinous villain 
onboard. I wrote a second receipt, with the words added verbatim 
from my instructions, in order to pacify him. On receiving it, he 
became perfectly frantic. He called to the gunner to bring his blun- 
derbuss—that there was a mutinous scoundrel in my cabin—order- 
ed him to bring me out— to lash me to the capstan, and to give 
me five dozen lashes. I said, “Captain Dillon, there is no occasion 
for all this violence—I have hitherto obeyed your orders, and will 
do so now.” I then wrote a third receipt, signed simply with my 
name. I wrote with the same feeling as I would give my purse to 
a highwayman, and not voluntarily, because I thought my life in 
danger, and I considered I resigned my situation in the ship. On 
receiving the third receipt, he exclaimed—* You villain, why did you 





* A New Zealand savage, so baptized.—Editor ‘ Singapore Chronicle.’ 
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not send this at first? If you dare again to repeat the conduct you 
used to day at table, I will try you by a drum-head court-martial.” 
I saw Captain Dillon go into the cuddy, and take some ball cartridges 
out of a pouch, and that circumstance determined me to write the 
letter to Mr. Blake, the chief officer of the ship, which I did.’ (This 
letter contained Dr. Tytler’s opinion of Captain Dillon's state of 
mind. The communication had been made officially, but confiden- 
tially, and it did not come to the knowledge of Captain Dillon till a 
month after.) . 


Dr. Tytler having undergone a long cross-examination, several 
other witnesses were called in confirmation of the facts, which he had 
stated. On Saturday morning, the counsel for the defence addres- 
sed the jury at considerable length. In alluding to Dr. Tytler’s 
observations upon the vessel, which had given offence to Captain 
Dillon, the counsel chose to designate it ‘dastardly conduct,’ upon 
which Dr. Tytler left the court, and did not return during the re- 
mainder of the trial. 


Mr. Dudman, the second officer of the ship, was the principal 
evidence on which the defence rested. It appeared, that the same 
day on which he informed Captain Dillon of the letter which Dr. 
Tytler had written a month before, regarding his state of health, he 
had a quarrel with Mr. Blake the first officer, upon which occasion 
he told him, it was all a mutiny, fore and aft the ship. 

Cuier Justice.—Did you believe there was a mutiny on board 
that ship? 

Mr. Dupman.—Yes, I believe there was a mutiny growing at that 
time. 

Curer Justice. What where your reasons ? 

Mr. Dupman.—I frequently observed Dr. Tytler talking privately 
to the officers of the ship, and also to the men at the wheel. I never 
endeavoured to ascertain what Dr. Tytler said to them. Ido not 
know what their conversation was. When Dr. Tytler visited the 
sick, I frequently went round with him, by Captain Dillon’s orders, 
to see that he had no evil communication with the ship’s company. 
This witness went so far as to say, that knowing Dr Tytler had 
written the letter which he did, respecting Captain Dillon’s health, 
he considered his life was in his hands, that he should have been 
strung up to the yard-arm, and that he believed himself to be the only 
friend that Captain Dillon had on board. 

During the cross-examination, the following passages from Cap- 
tain Dillon's private journal were produced in court. 

‘Jan. 25. The Doctor favoured me with another long letter to- 
day, which is hereafter copied. I had not time to reply to it, but 
mentioned to my New Zealand friends, that the Doctor wished to 
converse with them. ‘They asked me on what subject. I said I did 
not know. ‘They replied, ‘“‘ We have seen the Doctor abuse you very 
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much at Diamond harbour; you are our friend and protector, you 
brought us from our native country over a sea three months long, 
(meaning the length of the voyage from New Zealand,) and have 
Victualled and clothed us. You have also loaded us with presents to 
take to our country. You are the relation of our fathers and friends 
in New Zealand. We are therefore directed by our god to fight for 
you. Those men that are not yourfriends,cannot be ours. Wewillnot 
speak to the Doctor. We will kill and eat him, if he lands in our 
country.” On hearing this plain statement from these gentlemen, I 
did not wish to force them to converse with the Doctor, knowing it 
to be useless. I at the same time recommended, for the sake of the 
New Zealand god, and all my friends and relations in their country, 
on no account to molest the Doctor. 

‘The prince * paid a little attention to this remonstrance. His 
Excellency Morgan M‘ Murrah was inflexible in his resolution, and 
openly declared, that it was his intention to have the poor Doctor 
grilled, as an entertainment for his numerous wives and friends, the 
first opportunity that offered, after his arrival in the river Thames. 
I am therefore determined the Doctor shall not land in New Zealand. 
I would not mention this conversation, was it not that I wish to 
show men in civilized life, what the poor uncultivated savages of New 
Zealand are capable of doing, and how far susceptible they are of 
remembering favours received. 

‘ Jan. 28. I then asked what he meant by ridiculing the ship in 
the way that he did—if it was his intention to deter the young offi- 
cers and every person on board from proceeding on the voyage, or 
if he intended to breed a mutiny in the ship, so as to cause her re- 
turn to Calcutta. He replied, that he heard those reports from 
Commodore Hayes and Captain Crawford ; I replied, that this was 
no excuse for his mutinous conduct, and if he persisted in acting 
thus, that I would bring him to the capstan, and have him flogged 
with five dozen, or put himin double irons. This plain unvarnished 
declaration of mine had a much better effect than if I had written a 
ream of paper into letters. The Doctor promised to be a good 
bey, and to play no more naughty tricks; upon which I withdrew 
from the cuddy.’ 

We much regret that our limits forbid us from giv ing any part of 
the Solicitor General's eloquent reply, or of the very lucid and in- 
structive charge of his Honour the Chief Justice. ‘The Jury retired 
for an hour and a half, and returned a verdict of guilty on the 
4th Count only, which contained the assault on the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, and imprisonment for fourteen days. They added their 
opinion, that Doctor Tytler had not exercised sufficient caution, 
inasmuch as he spoke of subjects which were disagreeable to Captain 


Dillon. 








* Another New Zealander, who, with his Excellency Morgan 
M‘Murrah, had visited Calcutta,—Editor ‘ Singapore Chronicle.’ 
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The Solicitor General prayed the judgment of the Court upon 
Captain Dillon, who appeared upon the recognizance he had entered 
into on Saturday. His honour the Chief Justice then addressed the 
defendant, and commenting on the part which Mr. Dudman had 
chosen to take in the affair, observed that Dr. Tytler had acted upon 
the occasion with great prudence and discretion. ‘ It is of so much 
importance, continued his Honour, ‘not only to masters of ships, but 
to passengers and others under their control, to have it well unders 
stood what are the real powers of the master, that I shall take this 
opportunity of again mentioning the doctrine laid down upon the 
subject by Lord Chief Justice Abbot, in his work on shipping, in the 
passages which I read to the jury on the trial. I should be the last 
person to say any thing to diminish the due or proper authority of 
the commander of a ship. But it is fit that you and others should 
learn, that great as this power is, it is not “ despotic” but one which 
is to be exercised with caution, moderation and justice. Lord Chief 
Justice Abbot says: By the common law, the master has authority 
over all the mariners on board the ship, and it is their duty to obey 
his commands in all lawful matters relating to the ship, and the pre- 
servation of good order. In case of disobedience or disorderly cons 
duct, he may lawfully correct them in a reasonable manner ; his 
authority in this respect being analogous to that of a parent over 
his child, or of a master over his apprentice or scholar. Such an 
authority is absolutely necessary to the safety of the ship, and of the 
lives of the persons on board. But it behoves the master to be very 
careful in the exercise of it, and not to make this parental power a 
pretext for cruelty and oppression. He also states that the master 
should, except in cases requiring his immediate interposition, take 
the advice of the person next below him in authority; as well to 
prevent the operation of passion in his own breast, as to secure wit- 
nesses to the propriety of his conduct. Now with respect to this, 
if a seaman were to be guilty in presence of the crew, of open vio- 
lence or other offence requiring immediate interposition, perhaps the 
master might be justified, from the necessity of the case, in award- 
ing punishment. But even in such a case, he could not, I apprehend, 
be justified in inflicting punishment, without hearing the party in 
his defence, for that would be contrary to the plainest principles of 
justice. It seems clear, however, that the offences of revolt or at- 
tempt to excite one, (which are by a particular statute made “ capital 
felonies,’’) could not be punished by the master ; for these being spe- 
cific crimes, the offender should be arrested merely, for the purpose 
of being handed over to a proper legal tribunal.’ 

His Honour went on to comment on the testimony of Dudman, 
whose conduct, if it was not most weak, had been most wicked. If 
Captain Dillon had made inquiry when he told him of the letter, 
Mr. Blake would have informed him that no such thing as mutiny 
could be pretended. It was evident that provocation from Dr. 
Tytler, if any, was of the most remote nature. From the time of 
the receipt being sent on the 28th of January, nothing like a dispute 
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took place, and it would be going too far to say, that Captain Dillon 
could have been influenced, on the 27th of February, by any recol- 
lection of such an occurrence. ‘I fear,’ said his Honour, ‘ that I must 
come to the conclusion, that from the commencement you entertain- 
ed a violent dislike to Dr. Tytler. As tothe bad sailing of the ship, 
it was a common topic of conversation, and it does not appear that 
you ever quarelled with any individual about it, except Dr. Tytler 
alone. How Dr. Tytler, after your outrageous ebullition of feeling 
on the 28th January, could write any other letter than he did, I 
cannot conceive. I have, however, nothing to do with what then 
took place. I shall confine myself to the arrest and its attendant 
aggravations, bearing in mind that that arrest was not committed 
with violence. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is proper, Captain Dillon, that you should be 
made to feel, that the power given to masters of ships, is one con- 
ferred on them for promoting the general interests committed to 
their care, and not one to be exercised by them for the redress of 
their own wrongs, or the gratification of their own resentments. 
Taking the whole circumstances of the case into consideration, I can 
come to no other conclusion than that your conduct towards this 
gentleman has been very oppressive, and it is may duty to mark it 
accordingly.’ His Honour the Chief Justice then gave judgment,— 
That Captain Dillon be committed to the custody of the Sheriff for 
two calendar months, pay a fine of 50/1. to the King, and enter intoa 
recognizance, himself in 200/., and two sureties in 1001. each, to keep 
the peace towards Doctor ‘Tytler for twelve months. 





Lines 
‘ritten amongst the Jura Mountains, just after hearing of the Death of 
Mr. Canning. 
Porrar methinks, as now I turn my ear 

To list the sighing sound amid thy leaves 
As from the hills far off—anon—now near, 

It comes by fits, thy trembling limbs it heaves ; 
Methinks thy voice sobs like a mourner’s, when, 
Solemn and sad, it breaks from yonder glen: 
Heard in Mount Jura, in her woods, the vale, 
Which saddens, like Britannia, at the tale : 

* Canning’s no more !'—upon whose gifted tongue, 

Applauding senates rapturously hung. 

Mourn it, ye mountains, where his spirit roams ; 

Raise high your voices in your rocky homes : 

Let every hill, and those most near the sky, 

Too near for man, to Jura’s voice reply ; 

Each vine-clad valley, let it catch the strain ; 

Erin's far isle, reverberate again : 

For gone is he who would have broke thy chain! 
August, 1827. 










































SuppRESSION OF THE Prince oF Waters’ IstAnp Gazerre. 


We are sorry to find, from the following notice, that the Pro- 
prietor of the Prince of Wales’ Island Gazette has discontinued the 
publication of that paper. As a labourer in the same calling, we 
sympathise with our contemporary, and regret the existence of any 
circumstances that should render the step, ; which he has taken, ne- 
cessary, The ‘ Gazette’, we believe, has uniformly supported the 
measures of Government, or, at all events, its course, as relates to 
the higher powers, has been a most inoffensive one; it is never- 
theless, however, rumoured that Government have suppressed the 
paper. The thing, however, is too improbable to be believed; for, 
putting the tone and tenor of the paper out of the question, wherever 
a Censorship exists, (as it does at Penang,) the responsibility of the 
Editor ceases, and Government, if any thing unpleasing is pub- 
lished, must look to their own ofticer ; besides, if the paper had 
come to an untimely end, by the act of Government, what should 
have prevented the Proprietor from plainly saying so? 


‘ Nortce.—The Proprietor and Publisher of the “ Prince of 
Wales’ Island Gazette” respectfully announces to the Subscribers and 
the Public, that circumstances compel him to discontinue the pub- 
lication of the “ Gazette,” and takes this occasion to return his 
grateful thanks, for the liberal support and patronage afforded to that 
Establishment, during a period of twenty-two years, 

‘ Prince of Wales’ Island, the 4th August, 1827.’ 





Since writing our preface to this notice, we have received the 
Government circular, which appears in a preceding column, and 
also private intelligence, which in some degree removes the ‘ thick 
darkness’ which enveleped the case of our Penang contemporary. 
It appears that the paper actually has been suppressed, in conse- 
quence of an article which appeared i in it, some three months ago, 
relative to the Siamese treaty, which has given umbrage to the Go- 
vernment in Bengal, and at its instance the paper has been crushed. 
We state a matter of fact, but as the Censorship will henceforth 
press more heavily on us than hitherto, we can add no comment, an 
inability which we the less regret, as many of our readers will be of 
opinion that no comment is required.— Singapore Chronicle. 




















Letrer oF Genera News rrom Mapras. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


Sir, Madras, September 1, 1827. 

Noruine very particular has occurred during the by-gone 
month. The acting Governor, Mr. Graeme, continues to admi- 
nister the affairs of this Presidency, by following the footsteps of 
his predecessor ; indeed, surrounded as he is by the Secretaries and 
other members of Government, there is little or nothing to do—like 
a machine, the duties of all departments are moving on in the 
ordinary way. On the arrival of our new Governor, Mr. Lush- 
ington, it is expected various local changes will take place ; indeed, 
it is in the nature of man to prefer his own projects to those of any 
others. There is a degree of pleasure, of self-gratification, in striking 
off from the beaten path, and rambling in the untrodden paths of 
speculation and experiment : hence we may account for the diversity 
of policy, by which the administrations of various Governors have 
been contra-distinguished. It is reported here, that several old civil 
servants, who were obnoxious to our late Governor, and have been 
in England for some years, are returning with Mr. Lushington, with 
assurances of being employed in high confidential situations. Some 
of these gentlemen were treated in a rather unhandsome manner 
previously to their leaving India, and a very strong sensation 
prevailed here, arising from the treatment experienced by these 
individuals. 

T must not omit to mention to you, that our present acting Go- 
yernor, like the rest of mankind, has been doing what he can to 
further the views of his friends while his day of power lasts ; and no 
one would blame him for doing so, were he to abide within the 
usual bounds. But when we see situations cut and carved out on 
purpose to favour certain persons, it is impossible to avoid noticing 
it. This has recently been done by Mr. Graeme; he had a brother 
who came out a few months ago as a Chaplain on this establishment, 
and he was appointed to the station of St. ‘Thomas's Mount, within 
a few miles of Madras; but the poor man really seemed to have 
mistaken his trade, for, after officiating a few Sundays, his congre- 
gation all deserted him. He has neither address nor delivery, and is 
withal the most indifferent pillar of the Church the Honourable 
Company have yet sent hither. Finding himself so much disliked, he 
very naturally wished to change his station ; and I am informed, that 
being in a large company, the very day after his brother was nomi- 
nated acting Governor, he madea boast that he would soon now get 
removed to one of the best stations on the establishment ; and he 
assuredly has ; for, by a Government-order of the 14th of August, he 
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is appointed as junior Chaplain at Bangalore, an appointment that 
never before existed, and was totally unnecessary. The present 
Chaplain has been there for about seven years, and is an active 
popular man, perfectly competent to all the duties there required of 
him. The styling one Chaplain ‘ junior’ is quite a farce; they are 
both paid exactly alike, and there is no money, house, or any other 
privilege to the one more than to the other. This appointment of 
two Chaplains to Bangalore, is the more noticed from the cireum- 
stance of there being stations destitute of one. Even Mysore, and 
Seringapatam, within SO miles of Bangalore, where there is a 
Resident and many Europeans, are without a Chaplain ; but then it is 
not so gay or fine a place as Bangalore. 

I must not omit to mention to you a rather novel scheme, at 
least it appears so in this country; but we suppose our acting Go- 
yernor has had it recommended by his brother, the Chaplain ; that 
is, the erection of charity-boxes at every church door, I mean 
every church frequented by Europeans, and supported by Govern- 
ment. The boxes are, I hear, now preparing in the Arsenal of 
Fort St. George, made of strong materials, with two locks to each, 
and a slit on the top large enough to admit coins of the size of a 
dollar. I understand they are to be placed at the church doors every 
Sunday, and on other days on which service takes place, in order 
that all may have it in their power to contribute. The fund is to 
be styled Graeme’s Charity, and its object is said to be the support 
of Native Christians, a class certainly in want of some aid, but I 
doubt if at all deserving, being merely the outcasts from all castes, 
and seldom possessing either virtue or honesty, notwithstanding the 
representations of the numerous Missionaries now spread over the 
Peninsula, of whom in a future letter I will give you some account, 
and I will also let you know how the Charity-boxes come on, 

Major W. Ormsby, of the 50th regiment of Native Infantry, who 
has been for years past Superintendant of Police here, (uotwith- 
standing several sharp letters from Leadenhall-street, reflecting on 
the appointment as being incompatible with the duties of a Field 
Officer,) left this a short time since, on a voyage to China, accompa- 
nied by his lady. His situation has been filled up by Edward 
Elliot, Esq., a son of the Right Honourable Hugh Elliot, who was 
Governor here from 1814 till 1820. | During the latter part of his 
father’s government, he was in this country and held the situation 
of a Commissic:.er in the petty court here; he is also, I under- 
stand, a half-pay Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers. On his 
father’s return to England, or soon after, he also left India, and 
report here says, he has been sent out from the Court of Directors 
for the express purpose of filling the situation he has now assumed. 
Be this as it may, he has commenced by overturning and upsetting 
a great many old regulations, which were worse than useless, in 
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fact nuisances, and in their room he has established an excellent 
system, satisfactory to the inhabitants, but striking terror and dis- 
may into the minds of a set of swindlers and rogues, by whom the 
inhabitants have long been oppressed and imposed upon. 

I do not mean to reflect on the late Superintendant ; far from it. 
He is universally allowed to be a man of great talent and erudition, 
but of little judgment ; at least, if we may form an opinion from many 
of his decisions. He had nearly done away the system of corporal 
punishment, and laid on fines for every offence. This, on the score 
of humanity, appeared judicious ; but it led to the commission of 
many offences, as the perpetrators found they could always escape 
on paying afew rupees. I might mention several instances that 
have occurred, since Mr. E. came into power, in which old offenders 
were, on conviction, awarded a few dozen stripes, against which 
they loudly cried out, and begged to be fined as on former occa- 
sions; but the Superintendant would not hear of it, although 
strongly entreated by the half-cast manager who ‘ bears the bag,’ 
and was always remarked for his activity in enacting fines in pre- 
ference to any-other mode of punishing transgressors. Mr. E: 
has also adopted several beneficial rules, which were sadly wanting, 
for detecting the police peons, when guilty of improper conduct. 

Aconsiderable number of years since, a very wealthy Armenian 
died here and left an immense fortune, which he bequeathed by will 
to his two sons and one daughter; except a sum amounting to 
several lacs of rupees, which he directed to be applied to different 
charitable purposes mentioned in his will. His two sons were exe- 
cutors of his will ; and, after paying the portion left to their sister, 
each of them received about twenty-five lacs of rupees. The old 
father had particularly pointed out in his will, that it was his earnest 
desire that neither of his sons should enter into any speculations or 
mercantile dealings, but live upon the interest of their money, 
which would afford them a very handsome income. One of them 
went to Europe with his family, resided a short time in England, 
then went to the Continent, spent some years there, and returned 
hither a few months ago. The other brother remained here, and has 
been carrying on a kind of private bank, discounting bills, lending 
money on mortgage of lands, houses and jewels, but always at a 
large rate of interest, from twelve to twenty per cent., by which 
means he has accumulated great riches. 


A. B. 
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GeneERAL Letter or News From Mapras. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Madras, October 12, 1827. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Read, Deputy Quarter-Master General of 
his Majesty's Forces on this establishment, died lately, much re- 
greted ; he is succeeded by a Captain Sydney Cotton, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 3d regiment of foot, (Buffs,) a nephew of Lord Combermere, 
on whose staff he has been for some time past. 


The late hot season has been remarkably healthy here : rain con- 
tinued to fall every month. I understand that from the abundant 
crops, and other favourable local causes, grain, and every descrip- 
tion of food and provision, and at present every necessary of life 
of this country’s production, are more plentiful, and fully cheaper, 
than they have been during the last fifty years, and this Presidency 
may be pronounced in a state of great prosperity, compared with 
former times. 


The arrival of Mr. Lushington, our new Governor, is hourly, 
and by many, anxiously looked for. Our acting Governor, Mr. 
Greame, has had no public opportunity of exhibiting his abilities 
or displaying his talents ; matters keep moving on ina smooth 
steady way, seldom a ruffling breeze in the stream, although report 
now and then tells of a little acrimony in Council, relative to the 
distribution of the loaves and fishes. A keen contest of this nature 
is said recently to have taken place, consequent to some arrange- 
ments amongst the higher branches of the medical department. The 
situation of Secretary to the Medical Board becomes vacant, 
and it is to be given, it is said, to a favourite of Mr. Greame’s, an 
individual deservedly esteemed for his professional talents, and in 
high repute at the Presidency. But that Mr. Greame’s Governor- 
ship may not pass into obscurity without leaving some memento, 
he has established a Tea and Sugar Department, for the use of the 
European branch of the army—it is to be under the control of the 
Commissariat—I send you a copy of the General Order issued on 
the occasion. 


© General Order.—By his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 


‘ Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, 25th Sept. 1827. 
‘Unper the authority of Government, and with a view, if practicable, 
to ensure to his Majesty's, and the Honourable Company’s, European 
troops on this establishment, a constant supply of tea and sugar of good 
quality, the Commander-in-chief is pleased to direct that the issue of 

these articles be made by the Commissariat Department for payment. 
‘ Officers commanding European corps of his Majesty’s and the Ho- 
nourable Company’s service, &c., are, therefore, directed to forward an 
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estimate to the Commissary-General, annually, in the month of January, 
of the probable quantity of Sonchong tea and sugar that will be required 
by their corps for twelve months, commencing in the following January. 

‘ These supplies are to be issued monthly, on indent, to the quarter- 
masters of Regiments, &c., and payment for them to be made in the 
monthly abstracts through the Pay Department, as is observed in all 
supplies of provisions obtained through the Commissariat. 

(Signed) *T. H.S. Conway, 
‘ Adjutant-General of the Army.’ 


No doubt a handsome profit will be made on this, as well as on 
the selling of arrack to the European soldiery. The gentlemen of 
the Commissariat Department, are already anticipating tea and 
sugar gratis, for their own use; and the Company's Native ser- 
vants are calculating that they will make as much by this as by sup- 
plying horse gram to the army. 

Great anxiety prevails here for the arrival of the Honourable 
Company's ship, Warren Hastings, which left England early in 
May—her consorts arrived several weeks ago ; she is said to have 
gone into the Isle of France for water and other supplies—she has 
a large body of recruits on board, for his Majesty's regiments on 
this coast, and a good many passengers. 


Major-General Nicolls, commanding the northern division of this 
army, has obtained leave of absence to proceed to Calcutta; it is 
reported he is to be employed on the staff there, and that the gallant 
Sir Archibald Campbell is to come from the scene of his former 
glories, where he now commands, to the staff of this Presidency, 
in room of General Nicolls. Sir Archy is said to be heartily tired 
and sick of Burmah ; however, Government thinks it prudent to 
keep him there until he has received the complete fulfillment of the 
treaty entered into between him and his golden-footed Majesty. 


Several vessels have recently arrived here from our new settle- 
ments on the Tannassarim coast, and in general report that the 
country ceded to us is very far from being a desirable acquisition : 
the Europeans, viz. his Majesty's 45th regiment and Madras artil- 
lery, are said to suffer many privations. Officers with whom I have 
conversed, lately returned from thence, speak very unfavourably of 
it, and all agree that it will be many years ere the revenue will de- 
fray the expenses. 


Our new Superintendant of Police continues his exertions for the 
improvement of all branches under his controul, and is evidently 
doing much good ; report says he makes nightly perambulations 
about Black ‘Town and its neighbourhood, where he has succeeded 
in detecting many gambling houses, and other improper places of 
resort, which he speedily exterminates. An act which he has just 
performed, has gained him great credit ; that is, having discovered 
the perpetrators of a horrid murder that was committed here some 
months ago, on the body of a European widow, named Bennet, who 
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kept a tavern ; she was found strangled in her bed, and her house 
completely plundered ; great exertions were said to have been made 
at the time, by the farmer Superintendant, but no clue could then 
be found to lead to any discovery. Mr. Elliott, our present Su- 
perintendant, has, however, effected it ; and the murderers turn out 
to be the native butler and other servants of the unfortunate 
woman ; they are all now in custody, and the proof is said to be 
very strong; their trial will take place at the ensuing Sessions, 


The Superintendant has also done a considerable deal of good in 
respect to the cleaning of the streets ; it had long been the custom 
for the inhabitants to throw all filth outside of their doors, where 
it lay until removed by the scavengers’ carts that came round, 
sometimes once in two or three days. Now, no filth is allowed to be 
thrown out into the streets; the scavengers’ carts come regularly 
round twice every day, and the bullocks drawing them, having 
bells attached to their necks, are readily heard by the inmates, who 
then empty their baskets into the carts. Notice was recently 
given, warning all owners of pigs or poultry, to keep them off the 
public streets, as, in former times, they were a sad nuisance, often 
frightening horses, and impeding carriages, besides creating a con 
tinual dirt and stench; all of which is now removed, as_ the 
police peons shew no quarter, either to the quadrupeds or winged 
animals. Another improvement attempted by the Superintendent, 
but which seems more difficult to enforce, is, preventing the Na- 
tives from obeying the calls of nature in the streets or public roads, 
a custom that has prevailed time out of mind; however, the police 
peons are endeavouring to do it away, and neither the excuse of 
sudden impulse, or any other, will shield the unlucky culprit from 
receiving one dozen stripes, or forfeiting half a rupee : my poor cook, 
in coming home from the market the other morning, happened to 
fall into the clutches of those guardians of public decency, one of 
whom declared he caught him in the very act; the poor knight of 
the spit and gridiron, in his defence said, that he had only stooped 
down to tie the feet of a refractory fowl, but he was found guilty on 
the evidence of the half-caste manager at the police office, who 
stated that he happened to be passing at the very time, and saw 
the vile transgressor. 


An edict has been issued against a rather curious nuisance ; 
there is to be met with at every crook or turning, in Black Town, 
and often on the road-sides in the vicinity, groups of Natives, 
sitting in clusters, generally with their heads in each other's laps ; 
toa stranger they appear examining the skull with all the science 
of a keen phrenologist, but the fact is, they are clearing each other's 
heads of troublesome visitors. The police peons are ordered to 
seize every one found at this amusement, and carry them to the 
nearest cutchery or tannah, where the head of the offender is to be 
shaved ; this, it is expected, will produce the desired effect, 
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War has also been declared against the bugs, an insect completely 
domesticated here (Dr. Gilchrist mentions in one of his works that 
they may be seen in heaps all about Madras). I have not heard 
whether these unfortunates are to be snared, entrapped, or hunted 
down ; the Superintendant of police will, no doubt, discover some 
method of destroying them, for which he will deservedly merit the 
thanks of the Madras community. 


Part of the army of this Presidency is again in motion in the 
southern Maharatta country, or rather the Dooab. A refractory chief, 
the Rajah of Kolapore, who has, on various recent occasions, caused 
a little trouble, has now, it is said, collected between twelve and 
fifteen thousand men, amongst whom are about three thousand 
Arabs ; and although the neighbouring Rajabs of Satarah and Ne- 
paunee have always shewed the most friendly disposition towards 
the British, still, with the recollection of the occurrences at Kitto, 
in this same quarter, in 1824, when Mr. 'Thackery, Captain Black, 
and many others fell through the perfidy of that petty Rajah, prompt 
and decisive measures are deemed prudent. ‘The Kolapore Rajah, 
it is said, has already committed several depredations on the Honour- 
able Company's territories, as well as on the Rajah of Sattarah; his 
present ostensible reason for collecting troops is, that he wishes to 
visit the celebrated temple of Dewee Bhomanee at Tooljapore in 
the Nizam’s dominions, but our Government have refused to allow 
him to proceed thence, alleging asareason, his very insolentand suspi- 
cious conduct when allowed last year to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah, to a famed place of Hindoo worship, named 
Joojizy. 

The force assembled, during last month in this quarter, encamped 
at a place named Kotabaugy, and consists of his Majesty's 41st 
Regiment of Foot, the Bombay European Regiment, part of the 
Madras horse and foot Artillery, the 4th and 7th regiments of Ma- 
dras Native Cavalry, and the 23d, 44th, and 49th regiments of 
Madras Native Infantry, and a few pioneers, the whole under the 
command of Colonel James Welsh, an experienced and brave officer 
of the Madras Army, who distinguished himself at Travancore in 
1809, as well as on other occasions. Mr. Elphinstone, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, has heretofore treated this Kolapore Chief with 
great lenity and forbearance; but it is supposed now he will no 
longer bear with him; a very considerable force from Bombay 
are to be in readiness to co-operate with Colonel Welsh, which has 
already moved from Poonah in the direction of Kolapore. Mr. 
Nisbet of the Madras Civil Service is also with the force as a Com- 
missioner ; but it is said the offending Rajah has treated his com- 
munications with silent contempt. 

What you said in some of your late Numbers, respecting the 
barristers, attornies. and others, practising in the Supreme Court 
here, has had great effect. The Editor of the ‘ Madras Courier, 
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with all his legal knowledge, has not ventured to write a single line 
in reply to the statements exhibiting the impositions carried on by 
the profession, of which he is a member ; but he endeavours, indi- 
rectly, to bring obloquy on the ‘ Orient: 7 Herald,’ by copying from 
the papers of the other Presidencies, any letters or communications 
that may be of a hostile nature towards that publication. 


You must have had some experience of the practices of courts of 
law, in your late suits, but I hope you have now done with them. 
I pity, most heartily, every one who is obliged to enter them for 
redress. It is generally allowed here, that what has been set forth 
in your pages on this subject, is far short of the extent to which 
things are really carried ; the truth is, that though amongst the 
members of the profession, some men of high principles may be 
found, the generality are men who can, and do espouse, any side of 
a question for which they are first feed or retained. Can strictly 
honourable and high-minded men do this ? 


The business of the Court is much fallen off of fate ; the fourth 
Term ended on the 2d instant, and [ am informed not one fresh 
cause was entered for trial throughout the Term—a convincing 
proof that the public have learned from experience, how much better 
it is to keep clear of courts than to enter them. 


A friend of mine here, had a youth who came out as a Cadet of 
infantry, recommended to him—he was the son of a General Officer 
in his Majesty's service; unfortunately, the young gentleman got 
into the debt of a European tailor here, who came to this place 
from New South Wales. The debt due to this tailor, was much 
under the sum recoverable in the Commissioners’ Court, instituted 
for the cognizance of small debts; however, an attorS*y was found 
who readily took it in hand, raised an action in the Supreme Court, 
and obtained a writ of Capias against the youth, who was instantly 
arrested, and lodged in jail; as soon as my friend heard of it, he, 
with some of the young man’s brother-officers, raised the money, 
and got him released. 


The attorney's bill, in this case, exceeded, very considerably, the 
amount of the original debt. I took the trouble of comparing the 
charges in it with a table, published in the Madras Almanac, entitled, 
‘ Table of Fees for the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras.’ [ 
found every charge doubled, and some trebled, from what was laid 
down in this table ; thus, for writing a letter of demand, three and a 
half rupees is fixed in the table; but, in the attorney's bill, it is 
charged ten and a half rupees! and every other item is similarly 
treated, down to the Sheriff's fee for a release ; for I find he is enti- 
tled to receive one rupee and two annas, for discharging a debtor 
from custody ; but the young gentleman before-mentioned, had to 
pay three and a grarter rupees before he was allowed to leave the 
gaol, 
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Madras, 16th October, 1827. 


Having written you so very recently, I hardly think any thing I 
can now offer you will be worthy postage ; the ship, James Sibbald, 
sails this evening, positively the last ship before the setting in of the 
Moonsoon. The David Scot, by which I wrote you fully, sailed on 
Saturday last, the 13th ; both of these ships have a good many pas- 
sengers from this. The Criminal Sessions finished on the 13th, 
having taken a week to go through the cases, which were more nu- 
merous than they have been for a length of time past. Twenty-five 
criminals were brought forward ;—six men, and a Native woman, 
were accused of the murder of Mr. Bennet, (before referred to ;) 
but the trial, which occupied the Court from 10 in the morning un- 
til eight o'clock at night, ended in the conviction of the deceased's 
native butler, a wretch who had accused all the others. Sentence of 
death was passed upon him, and he was executed with every mark 
of infamy on the third morning after. A large pit was dug under the 
gallows, and his body tumbled into it, after being suspended for an 
hour. A verygreat concourse of Natives attended the execution, and 
it is to be hoped it will have a good effect. 


Numerous alterations have recently been made in the medical de- 
partment of this Presidency, amongst others, altering the designa- 
nation of some of the inferior servants. The class formerly denomi- 
nated Sub-Assistant Surgeons, are now styled apothecaries, and 
after them we have second apothecaries, medical apprentices, 
native dressers, and medical pupils. These, particularly the 
apothecaries, are often sent in charge of small detachments of 
troops, proceeding from one station to another, where it may not 
be thought necessary to send an Assistant Surgeon. Many of them 
are young men of considerable ability, Europeans who have 
got a slight knowledge of the healing art at home; but may, from 
unfortunate causes, have been obliged to renounce their studies, and 
come out here as recruits. There is a very considerable allowance 
from Government to all officers, when in medical charge of any de- 
tachment ; and these young men who have recently been appointed 
to the situation of apothecaries, were flattering themselves with it, 
when the inclosed General Order put a sad damp upon their pros- 
pects. 


* General Order.—By Government. 


* Fort St. George, 5th Oct. 1827. 

‘ The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to direct, that 
when a non-commissioned medical servant, is placed in an independent 
medical charge, he shall receive only half the rate of allowance for medi- 
cal supply, to which a commissioned medical officer is entitled. 

* By order of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) __ ©R. Curve, - 
‘ Secretary to Government ’ 
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It would appear from this, that non-commissioned medical ser- 
vants are allowed to receive only half the medical ‘allowance given 
to commissioned officers for any detachment they may have 
charge of, though the latter has four times as much pay as the 
former. 


No tidings yet of our new Governor ; all are on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation. A few weeks will clear up all the expectations as to the 
effect of his arrival among us, of which you shall have ample 
tidings.* The flag-staff of Fort St. George was half struck yester- 
day, the 15th; the 25th, it will be fully struck; the rains have 
already set in. 

C, D. 





Extracts From A GENERAL Letrer or News From Benga, 


Sir C. Mertcatre is appointed a Member of the Bengal Council, 
vice Harrington, who has gone from hence to China in the Repulse, 
without I believe carrying one single good wish or regret with 
him,—public or private,—unless it be those of his relatives and 
connections, for whom he was always ready and eager to get good 
things. If the adulations of this obsequious community were of 
any real value in the eyes of independent and honest men, or 
formed the slightest test of real public desert or private merit, 
it would be some satisfaction to see this ‘ Old Rapid,’ as he has 
been happily called, departing without the customary ko-tou. 
There is hardly an instance on record, of a Member of Council em- 
barking for England without this worthless farce of a complimen- 
tary address, or a dinner. It would seem, however, that there may 
be personages, even among Indian rulers, too ludicrously con- 
temptible:for any one to have face enough to be the mover of a 
compliment to them at parting! I speak of this old man, from 
no personal knowledge of him, but from universal report and 
opinion. In Leadenhall Street he will have the merit of apostacy 
from his old principles, about ‘ Conversion of the Natives, and 
* Abolition of Suttees,’ which, if he had conscientiously held them 
before he obtained his seat in Council, he ought to have main- 
tained sincerely and zealously since, when he has had power to 
give his opinions weight as a Member of the Government, His 
ultra zeal for conversion he quietly put in his pocket,—and per- 
haps so much the better for India, if not for his own consistency; 
but his Iuke-warmness about his own favourite subject, of abo- 





* Subsequent letters of a few days later date, mention the safe arrival 
of Mr. Lethington, the New Governor, at Madras. 
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lishing forcible concremation, was a sheer sacrifice of principle to 
convenience. In every thing he was the beau-ideal of a Com- 
pany’s servant,—an exclusionist—an enemy to colonization, and 
to Europeans—a despot over the press—a partizan of taxation,— 
an enemy to all liberalism and all liberty—a shuffler and a jobber. 
Against all this, set off, if you will, private virtues of charity, or 
rather alms-giving, extreme piety, love of wife and children, and 
good nature to friends and individuals! Every one who has ob- 
served human nature, and in particular our Indian specimens, will 
agree that there is no incompatibility in such associations of public 
vices, and private or rather perhaps instinctive and physical 
virtues. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe will be popular. He hes arrived, I be- 
lieve, and is laying himself out for popularity,—conscious, perhaps, 
that he has some old scores in this way to bring up! It is said he 
means to entertain splendidly ; and rumours are afloat that he talks 
ofa still greater sacrifice to good opinion, by opposing the weak 
and wicked tyranny of the Bayley and Lushington and Swinton 
faction over the press—Credat Judeus. I shall believe this of a 
Company’s councillor, when I am assured of the miraculous fact, by 
demonstration to the senses, unless I have an opportunity previously 
of seeing the Ethiop change his skin. Besides such a stretch of 
visionary liberality, as Sir Charles Metcalfe’s lending his sanction to 
any line of conduct recommended by the Marquis of Hastings, whom 
he Loven so dearly, is next to impossible ; or if possible, only to be 
explained by his wishing to set himself in strong contrast to that 
nobleman’s single error—the giving way, in his declining days, to 
the temptations and persecutions of the press abhorrers, in and about 
the Government. 


But Sir Charles Metcalfe need not carry so far as this, his amende 
honorable, to the unfortunate hundreds whom his Hyderabad piques 
and vengeances ruined. ‘The good people of India, and none more 
than Calcutta, are very placable towards the dispensers of good 
things, whether in the shape of patronage or entertainments—a mo- 
derate quantity of such baits will go a very great way in a community 
composed chiefly of Company’s servants and aspirants for power ; 
as tothe minority of traders and lawyers and such, if their recol- 
lections of the foul deeds of Hydrabad should, perchance, be some- 
what keener than those of the rest of the society, they are too well 
bred, too precariously situated, or too well habituated to the yoke, 
to shew unbecomingly long memories, and so we may prophesy that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe will be very popular in due time. Yet all the 
while—will it be credited ? since he has been away from Hydrabad, 
has he been the adviser of the Government of Calcutta, conjointly 
with the pitiful rump of the Adam faction before named, in prevent- 
ing the unhappy members and creditors of Messrs, W, Palmer 
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and Co., from obtaining that tardy and scanty justice from the 
Nizam’s Government and the chief Minister, Moneer ul ‘Dowlah, 
which the Court of Directors themselves were ashamed to refuse 
sanctioning, after the Lord Chancellor and the twelve Judges had de- 
elared that the law of England, about Indian interest, which had 
been used illegally as the instrument for effecting the Palmers’ ruin, 
did not apply to Hyderabad! This conduct (which I am now repro- 
bating), on the part of the Supreme Government and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, you can have confirmed from a dozen sources in England, 
on the authority of the privately and publicly printed papers and 
correspondence of the trustees and the parties at Hyderabad, who 
have communicated them all to their friends at home. 


No one in the Mofussil uses stamps ; the natives continue their 
passive resistance in this passive way to their Act of 1824, and Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding its success in the Supreme Court, with 
the Calcutta Act of 1827, seems unwilling to provoke the Mofussil 
people by prosecutions to more active resistance. In Caleutta no 
one as yet uses stamps in private transactions, who can avoid it ; 
but Government is about to enforce this part of the system by some 
prosecutions before the devoted and obsequious Judges in a month, 
when Term begins. ‘They have abstained hitherto, chiefly from re- 
luctance to encounter the odium of prosecutions in which they musr 
succeed, under the Court's interpretation of the Act of 53, George LIT. 
The Government of New South Wales, we observe, has been forced 
to give up its press and stamp doings, because people there cannot 
be banished and ruined at will, and the press is free in consequence. 


Mr. Secretary Lushington is to leave India this year, about Oc- 
tober: and few men could leave that country whose absence would 
do it more good than this individual. Raised by sheer favouritism, 
under the all-powerful influence of the late Mr. Adam, toa high mi- 
nisterial office, for which no talent, no peculiar office qualifi- 
cations,—not even a decent length of actual service in India, gave 
him any sort of claim, he has remained a dead weight on the coun- 
try in an office little better than a sinecure, whose essential duties 
could be well performed by the meanest clerk. The leisure hours 
of Mr. Lushington have been, all the while, employed in adulation 
to his especial patron while he lived, and publishing silly, penny- 
trumpet party puffs of him when dead ; in the magnanimous work 
of worrying European intruders, and menacing several people who 
trod on the gouty toes of the lofty Government and Company's 
proud servauts. But his main and darling employment, for the 
last seven or eight years, has been to wage war with the freedom 
of opinion in every shape in which it has endeavoured to manifest 
itself in India. He hated any thing like independence, every thing 
like difference, even of creed, from his own, in religion, politics, 
morals, &c. He was truly in his element when he stood forth 
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as Chief Secretary, wielding the thunders of the state, to crush, 
banish, imprison, ruin, and awe a wretched editor or printer ; 
and his letters on those numerous occasions, when he persuaded the 
Government to let him exercise this employment so congenial to 
his feelings, are distinguished by the particular grace of adding in- 
solent superciliousness towards the miserable objects of his fulmina- 
tions, to the ordinary impertinence of office in India evinced by the 
privileged class. This character may seem severe, but it is true,— 
inequitable it would be, contrary to all notions of justice, poetical or 
moral, if the oppressor were not only to reap the fruits of his base 
subserviency to power, and his ready co-operation in cruelty, during 
his tenure of office, but even to enjoy his scandalous impunity even 
after his political death. 

Mr. Lushington was a volunteer, an eager and devoted volun- 
teer, in the wars against the press ; and in the consequent hatred and 
hostility of his patron, Mr. Adam, towards poor old Lord Hastings, 
he bore an eminent part. He was one of the odious Civil party, in 
and about Council, who beset that fine but waning spirit, and, in 
fine, succeeded in cajoling and oversetting it. Great was the joy at 
the victory, nor were the conquerors satisfied, even after the retreat 
of the venerable Governor-General, till they had pushed their vic- 
tory and revenge to the uttermost point against every friend Lord 
Hastings had left in India. 

To balance these qualities it may be said Mr. Lushington was a 
religious man. He may have been sincere, and not canting, or, per- 
chance, actuated by the hopeof making friends at home with a certain 
party, through ultra zeal in this favourite line. He may have been 
charitable and amiable in his domestic relation of husband ; but these 
things weigh as nothing in the scale, when the public merits and 
demerits of a man high in office are to be weighed by even-handed 
justice. We could go farther in our picture, but we war not with 
women, even when they forget their own sex and delicacy, and ex- 
asperate, instead of allaying the bitternesses and animosities of 
men’s contentions, 
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Lerrer or Appgeat To THE Epiror, rrom AN Unknown 
CorRESPONDENT at Bomsay. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Heraid, 
Sir, Bombay, September 1, 1827. 


As you profess to deal impartially with all matters which appear 
in your ‘ Herald,’ and willing to give publication to what may be ad- 
vanced on either side, you will perhaps not deny me the favour of 
publishing this letter, and the two which I herewith transmit to 
you, which were published in the ‘ Bompay Courter’ of to-day, 
connected with an article in your ‘Hrxaup’ for May last. You 
will perhaps consider yourself indebted to me, as it will afford you 
an opportunity of once more establishing some character for con- 
sistency, either as the Editor of the late ‘ Carcurra JourNat,’ or as 
the individual who at one time had no hesitation in considering him- 
self under great personal obligations to Mr. Erskine and other 
friends, whom he has since calumniated with no sparing hand. * 





NOTES OF THE EDITOR. 

[As the masked writers of these letters thus make reference to pri- 
vate aud personal matters, and seek to attach odium, on this account, to 
my private and personal character, ] deem it best to answer their at- 
tacks (though anonymous), in my own name.—J,. 8, Buckinenam. |} 


* It is very probable that this letter may proceed from one of the 
friends here alluded to; and from none more likely than from Mr. Wed- 
derburn, the only person in Bombay, to whom, conjointly with Mr. Ers- 
kine, I was ever under any personal obligation whatever. As great 
stress is here laid upon this fact, and as the writer seems to think that 
the obligation was sufficiently weighty to close my lips for ever after- 
wards, I will state its nature and extent exactly, that they may have the 
full credit of the favour granted, and I, at least, the credit of its full re- 
payment. On_ being ordered by Sir Evan Nepean, inthe year 1814, to 
quit Bombay, for no other reason than the not having the license of the 
East India Company to visit their territories, Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
Wedderburn used their joint influence to procure permission for me to 
remain ; but this beingineffectual, and Mr. Warden having persuaded Sir 
Evan Nepean that he might, at least, permit me to return from whence 
I came, namely, Egypt, these two gentlemen named advanced me the 
sum of 100/. and supplied me with a sea-stock of provisions, &c., 
to the extent of about 50/. more—to pursue the voyage to Egypt in 
company with Mr. Babington, in the confident belief of my being ulti- 
mately permitted to return to Bombay again. The moment it was in 
my power (and it was not long after my return) I repaid to each of 
these gentlemen the uttermost farthing so lent me, and continued on a 
footing of friendly and perfectly independent intercourse for a long 
period afterwards, even, indeed, up to the period of my quitting India 
altogether in 1824. 

Of Mr. Erskine I have never once spoken, publicly or privately, but 
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If I could bring myself to believe that the calumnious statements, 
6ccasionally published in your Journal, were not most perfectly 
agreeable to your own disposition, and consistent with your present 
feelings, I should greatly lament to see you so egregiously imposed 
upon, particularly as a great portion of those calumnies are well 
known to have originated in a quarter whence truth and justice 





in terms of gratitude and esteem. Of Mr. Wedderburn I have never 
spoken, otherwise than in similar terms—excepting only that I have 
permitted it to be stated in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ that he, as Accoun- 
tant General of Bombay, was one of the Proprietors of the ‘ Bombay 
Courier,’ (in contravention of the express orders of the Directors that 
no officer in their service should be connected with a newspaper in 
India ;) and that while Mr. Warden and Mr. Morgan, one Chief Secre- 
tary or Member of Council, and the other Company’s Solicitor, were 
joint proprietors, and might promote their own interests by filling their 
paper with official advertisements, Mr. Wedderburn, in his capacity of 
Accountant General, would have to pay all bills sent in to Government 
for such advertisements: and all parties would therefore have private in- 
terests constantly tempting them to relax from their public duty. The 
fact of all these gentlemen being proprietors of the Government paper, 
‘The Courier,’ appeared in an affidavit before the Bombay Court :—their 
holding the offices, and performing the duties they did, were matters of 
equal notoriety, and therefore all this was but a mere statement of 
facts. If to state these, be to calumniate (though I certainly have ever 
held wilful and deliberate falsehood to be an essential feature of ca- 
lumny)—these gentlemen might have grounds to complain. But if they 
are hurt at having it told that they occupy such places, hold such shares, 
and perform such duties,—-why did they place themselves in that posi- 
tion? It was not a matter of necessity; and if they would reap the 
profits, they should not shrink from that public opinion to which every 
man who fills a public station is justly amenable. 


If the writer of the letter, (who I know cannot be Mr. Erskine, and 
who, I would still hope, for his own sake, is not Mr. Wedderburn him- 
self,) supposes, however, that towards any man, who atany period of my life, 
had lent me 100/., which had been soon after fully repaid; or towards 
any man who had even given me five times that sum without asking or 
permitting its repayment, my mouth should be for ever closed, he must 
totally mistake my character and principles, which would never submit 
to such degrading conditions for the wealth of India itself. That the 
gratitude engendered by kind conduct in any former friend should 
soften the heart of the receiver of such kindness, and make him slow to 
believe evil without abundant proof, is natural and honourable .But that 
it should shut his eyes to facts—seal up his tongue in silence—and make 
it his duty to praise with his lips what his conscience must condemn, is 
an idea, that none but the most corrupt and degraded mind would ever 
entertain. 


Towards Mr. Erskine and Mr. Wedderburn, I have usod that caution 
and that forbearance, and shall do so still, amidst every provocation that 
can be offered from their injudicious sends. But there are- cases in 
which even this resolution will have limits set to it, by a respect for truth ; 
truth; and then my duty is plain, 
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only ought to flow. You have spoken of the discord prevailing in 
this society, though in the most exaggerated terms ; but the sower 
of that discord is well known, and the date of his arrival amongst us 
cannot be mistaken. Let him reap the fruits of his honest labours 
in the love and veneration of society, if he can find any still attached 
to him. I have no hesitation in saying that a great portion of the 
calumnies, for I cannot relieve you altogether from responsibility, 
which have appeared in your Journal relating to this place, whether 
they were dated from ‘ Bath’ or ‘ Plymouth, were written in the 
very precincts of the Court House, if not in its very sanctum.t I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Lover or Trurn. 





+ Certainly we must say that no man in Bombay, be he who he may, 
ought to expect a publisier in England to state so grave an imputa- 
tion as this, without signing his name to his letter. The ‘ Lover or 
Truta,’ has not so done, however, either publicly or privately: the rea- 
son must be pretty obvious, namely, that he wishes to effect his purpose 
of fixing a stigma on an individual without openly braving the risk of 
such ameasure. Is this either just or generous? is it even manly? Cer- 
tainly not. 

If I adhered rigidly, in this case, to the rule I have always observed 
in the cases of which this ‘Lover of Truth’ complains of my conduct ; 
—namely, of never stating allegations as facts, without knowing the 
quarter from whence they came, and being therefore assured of some 

arantee for their accuracy—I should necessarily have rejected this 
etter, and assigned the not having any such guarantee for its accuracy 
as to facts, as my reason for so doing. Then, no doubt, there would 
have been a loud clamour on the part of the anonymous calumniators, 
who would have called my pretended love of justice, and regard for 
freedom of the press, hollow insincerity. But I must say, for the more 
than thousandth time, that my notion of this freedom is simply this— 
that all parties should be put on an equal footing in using it: that 
private individuals and public functionaries should meet on equal 
grounds, and that exactly the saine degree of freedom which is granted 
to the one, be it much or little, should be accorded to the other. That 
Freedom of the Press has never yet existed legally in England; and 
scarcely an approach has been made towards it in India. Yet, sueh is 
my sincere regard for this freedom, that rather than narrow its limits in 
the slightest degree, I have often extended them even beyond my own 
standard, by giving my adversaries greater advantages than I ever asked 
for myself; namely, by giving insertion to their anonymous and irre- 
sponsible accusations against me: while all my censures on the public 
conduct of others, have always been printed under my avowed name 
and authority, taking on myself, as editor and publisher, all the respon- 
sibility, personal, legal, and moral. This, I have often done before 
now: and this, for once more at least, I will do again. But this will 
certainly be the /ast time ; for such odds ought not to be asked by any 
honourable antagonist, and dishonourable ones are not worth reply- 
ing to. 

Before I pass from the anonymous letter of ‘ A Lover or Trutu,’ 
however, to the equally anonymous ones of ‘ VinpEx,’ and ‘ A. B.’ to 
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which, with such extraordinary modesty, he asks me to give further cur- 
rency, though he keeps himself and his colleagues in the thick darkness, 
which no ‘ Lover or Truru,’ ought to desire,—I must assure him that 
he is totally mistaken in his supposition with respect to the letters dated, 
one from Plymouth, and the other from Bath; I know well that those 
letters were written in England, as they purport, and not in India, as the 
* Lover of Truth,’ asserts; and further, I know by whom each of these 
letters was respectively written, and am satisfied that the personage 
whom a‘ Lover of Truth’ so falsely, and therefore libellously, accuses 
of being their author, knew nothing of their existence till he might 
have seen them in print, in common with all the world. The ‘ Lover of 
Truth’ should, therefore, choose another and more appropriate signature. 
I now give the printed letters from the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which he 
incloses, because, anonymous and irresponsible as they are, I have no 
more reason to fear them than any other of the thousand calumnies 
which have already been vented against me, because I persevere in ex- 
poring misdeeds and misdoers; over all of which calumnies, however, I 
ave hitherto, and still shall triumph. The letters are as follow : 


To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


Sir,—If the occurrence in the ‘Oriental Herald’ of the most bare- 
faced falsehood,* asserted with the most unblushing assurance,t could 
now .possibly occasion surprise, the article inserted in p. 307, of the 
Number for May, would most unquestionably excite astonishment. 
One advantage, however, certainly not cobtenglete by the Editor, may 
be derived from it, as it will afford a most excellent criterion for judg- 
ing of Mr. Buckingham’s principles and moral character. For I have 
every reason to believe that he himself received a copy of the pamphlet 
alluded to, and he must therefore be well aware that the epithets which 
he has applied to it are totally unfounded, and that he has, consequently, 
wilfully and knowingly published a Lie.t This language, I am per- 





NOTES. 

* What is meant by a bage-faced falsehood? If merely that the statement so 
designated, is not by insinuation or implication, but openly and unequivocally 
made ; then bare-faced is better than ‘ masked,’—for in the former case, the 
utterer being known, can be convicted and punished for his crime, while in the 
latter he cannot ; an advantage which none but a coward and a poltroon would 
ever avail himself of. 

+ Again—What is meant by unblushing assurance? If merely that the 
writer states his position, firmly and unmoved, this is the general characteristic 
of conscious innocence and truth. Why should men blush, but when conscious 
of doing wrong? Men who speak bare-faced, especially, when they blush not, 
may have credit for sincerity; but men who wear masks, like VINDEX, may 
have the deepest blush of guilt on their cheeks, and yet pass off an unabashed 
front upon the world, who cannot see through the disgnise. 

t This is droll. 1f Mr. Buckingham’s character be really so low that nothing 
coming from him could possibly occasion surprise, why all this trouble to 
blacken a character already deep-jet ? This, like gilding refined gold, or painting 
the lily, is indeed wasteful and ridiculous excess. If the degradation of the 
opponent were so complete as these scribes pretend, it would show itself in their 
leaving him to his fate. 

The pamphlet here alluded to, contained an account of Mr, Erskine’s 
dismissal from office, on the grounds therein stated, and various matters and 
remarks arising out of thisevent. The epithets applied to this pamphlet, in the 
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fectly aware, is neither becoming ner gentlemanly, but when writing of 
a man who prostitutes his pen to the circulation of deliberate falsehood 
and slander, courtesy would be misplaced.* 

Mr. Buckingham, with his usual disingenuity,+ carefully conceals the 
title of the pamphlet to which he alludes: but no person acquainted with 
what has taken place at Bombay during the last four years and a half 
can for a moment doubt that the one in question is, ‘The case of 
Mr. Erskine of Bombay, printed for the perusal of his friends at Cal- 
cutta, and never inserted in any newspaper, as it was found too long for 
that purpose. At the time, also, when it was printed, there was no Su- 
ee Court at Bombay. But so far from this pamphlet being ‘ libel- 

ious,’ it, on the contrary, contains authentic copies of the Recorder’s 
speech on delivering the decision of his court in that case, and of the 
interrogatories on which Mr. Erskine had been privately examined by 
the Recorder, and thus fairly lays both sides of the question before the 
public. At its conclusion likewise, was added this note. ‘The pre- 
ceding statement has, for obvious reasons, been drawn up in atone of 
studied moderation. A fuller narrative, with a freer commentary, by 
the injured individual himself, will probably appear hereafter from an- 
other quarter.’ t 








article in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ for May, (p. 307,) to which Vinpex refers, are, 
that it was ‘ anonymous,’ and that it contained ‘ grossly libellous insinuations 
against the Chief Justice of the Presidency of Bombay.’ Now, I admit, that I 
did see a copy of this pamphlet myself ; and the reason why / never adverted to it 
voluntarily was, that never having lost my kind feelings towards Mr. Erskine 
or to Mr. Wedderburn, whose production this pamphlet was thought to be, I closed 
it with great pain at finding it a very lame defence of what I wished could have 
been fully justified ; and therefore I suffered those kind feelings to deter me from 
adverting to the subject publicly, as [ should otherwise have done. This was a 
weakness, I own, but certainly not one of which either of these gentlemen or 
their friends had ground to complain. Knowing, however, from subsequent 
evidence and consideration, that the imputations, which that pamphlet contained 
on Sir Edward West, were groundless, as well as calculated to degrade him, 
where believed to be true, I did cail the insinuations libellous, and still contend 
that they were so. 

* What Mr. Vinpex’s notion of gentlemanly language may be, it would be 
difficult to guess. In the society in which we have been accustomed to move, it 
is not considered a very gentlemanly thing to give another ‘ the lie,’ even face to 
face, when it may be resented on the spot; but any man, who should be detected 
in such baseness, as to give another ‘ the lie’ anonymously, to publish him to the 
world as ‘ a wilful and deliberate liar,’ and not make himself known to the world 
at the same time as responsible for the consequences, would be kicked out of 
every decent circle in England, and no epithet could be found to express the ex- 
treme contempt which all honest men would feel towards him. 

+ There is disingenuity enough (to use his own phrase) in Mr. Vinpex’s 
clumsy efforts ; but the disingenuousness, of which he meant to complain, deserved 
a better name. The only reason for not mentioning the name of the pamphlet, 
was a desire not to refer at all to the case of Mr. Erskine—which it was, and 
still is, my sincere opinion, cannot be examined except to his prejudice ; and in 
this I shall never be eager to assist. : 

t Whether a work be ‘ libellous’ or not, is, after all, a matter on which persons 
may very honestly differ, until a generally admitted definition is given to the 
word. The citing the notes of its writer who ca//s it ‘ moderate,’ as proof of its 
moderation,—is like the quotation that has been made to prove the press _restric- 
tions of India not at all irksome, namely, because those who imposed them say 
they are not !! 


x 
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This statement, in fact, contained nothing but'a simple account of the 
circumstances of the case, to which scarcely a single remark was added. 
But Mr. Buckingham is a man of too much acuteness not to know, that 
in drawing up a vindication of one’s conduct for the satisfaction of one’s 
friends, the style of unfounded assertion and slanderous aspersion em- 
ployed in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ would be of no avail ; and that, in such 
a case, conclusive reasoning, founded on obvious or well-authenticated 
facts, could alone produce conviction. 

But I have no intention of entering into a discussion of the merits of 
this case, and shall, therefore, merely observe, that it is notorious that 
Mr. Erskine was deprived of the situations which he held in the Recorder’s 
Court without trial, and without any pud/ic investigation whatever.* 
Will, therefore, Mr. Buckingham, the soi-disant defender and martyr of 
the Liberty of the Press, affirm, that, under such circumstances, there 
was any impropriety in printing and circulating this case, for the iffor- 
mation of the friends and acquaintances of Mr. Erskine? For I defy him 
to point out in it a single passage which deserves, in any sense of the 
word, the term, ‘ libellous ;’ though the object and intention of the 
— were certainly to show that the decision of the Recorder’s 

ourt was neither just nor legal. But what interminable paragraphs has 
Mr. Buckingham written, in order to prove the injustice of subjecting a 
Briton to punishment, or even to any loss, without a previous trial by a 
Jury of his countrymen. The pages of ‘the Oriental Frerala? have been 
filled, usgue ad nauseam, with the cases of Buckingham and Arnot, Ed- 
wards and Burnet, and hoc genus omne of honourable men; but when a 

entleman, to whom Mr. Buckingham was indebted for the most friendly 

indness and attention, is deprived, without trial, of situations to the 
amounts of 23,000 rupees per annum, not a page, nor even a paragraph, 
can be spared in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for any remarks on a case, which 
prima facie certainly afforded much juster grounds for animadversion.+ 

That Mr. Buckingham had good and golden reasons for having hi- 
therto maintained silence on this subject, there can be no doubt; and, in 
a mercenary hireling, consistency of principle is not to be expected. 





* The only answer necessary to be given to this, is, that it is not true. The 
examination was in the presence of several persons composing the Court, and 
Mr. Erskine might have had a trial if he wished it; but both this and the pro-- 
mised ‘ fuller report’ of the case, he very wisely declined. 

+ Mr. Erskine was not banished from India at ali: he was merely dismissed 
from the office he held, as the Court might dismiss any other officer with whom 
they were dissatisfied ; and he might still have remained in the country to fill any 
other post open to him under Government, or to live by other pursuits. Before 
his dismissal even, however, he had an examination before the Heads of the 
Court, and was allowed to make a defence, and might have had a trial. The in- 
dividuals who were banished from India had not one of these advantages, and 
none but a wilfully blind man could confound cases so dissimilar. But the true 
reason for not discussing Mr. Erskine’s case in the ‘ Herald,’ has been already 
assigned ; and nothing but self-defence induces an advertence to it now. 

t Here is another gentlemanly insinuation of Mr. masked VinpEx, to which 
he dared not put his name. The golden reasons here supposed have never yet, 
thank heaven, soiled my palms: and if I could have but consented to be the mer- 
cenary hireling I am here supposed, I should not have had to wade through the 
sea ol poverty and trouble in which I was almost irretrievably ingulphed. One 
of the last imputations, I hope, to which I am liable, is that of, at any time, dis- 
guising or concealing my opinions for gain. My whole life is, fortunately, a de- 
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But prudence might have prevented his alluding to it in any manner; 
for, if it be in the least discussed, it will be incontrovertibly proved, that, 
in his case, to the stigma of literary prostitution, must also be added, that 
of base ingratitude. Callous as Mr. Buckingham, froma long perseve- 
rance in circulating ‘ gross, libellous insinuations,’ and assertions against 
all who deserve respect, esteem, and admiration, must have become to 
the contempt of the public, still a regard for his own interest ought to 
convince him of the expediency of avoiding the agitation of questions, 
the discussion of which must inevitably expose his total laxity of princi- 
ple, and his complete indifference to rectitude, integrity, and all moral 
feeling. —I remain, Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 
VINDEX. 


Bombay, 29th August, 1827. 





GoveRNoR ELPHINSTONE, THE LATE GOVERNOR ADAM, AND THE 
InpIAN Joun BULL. 


To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


Sir,—The above is the heading of an article in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ 
for May, and is as usual full of calumnies, the characteristic feature of 
that Journal. In this paper Mr. Elphinstone is said to have been charged 
in a public correspondence, by a high judicial authority of this place, 
with having had in his possession a manuscript (said to be /ébellous and 
so forth), and having been the means of sending it to Calcutta, and caus- 
ing it to be printed in the ‘ John Bull,’ through the means of his friend 
Mr. Adam. Now I have not the means of ascertaining if ever such a 
charge was realiy made, and should conceive it for many reasons very 
improbable ; but as it may naturally be inferred that such a charge, if 
made, would not long remain unanswered, it is evident that the same 
sources from which the Herald obtained the information, could with 
equal facility have given the reply, if truth and candour had been their 
aim.* 

My object, however, is to state what every body has equally the means 
of ascertaining, that the said paper, which I conclude can be no other 
than Mr. Erskine’s explanatory statement, was published, not in the John 
Bull, but in Mr. Buckingham’s own paper, the Calcutta Journal, of the 
23d of October, 1823, three months after Lord Amherst had assumed 





nial of that base, slanderous, and, as being secret, cowardly aspersion. I may 
have been often wrong, (for I do not pretend to infallibility,) but consistent ad- 
herence to the principles I have always professed, through good report and evil 
report, and the sacrifice of a splendid fortune to maintain them, are proud con- 
solations of-which no man can deprive me. 

* In the article which stated this, it was added that if Mr. Elphinstone, 
or any of his friends, had any thing to say in his defence, the pages of the 
* Herald’ were open totheni. But, without this, has he notthe Bombay Papers 
under his entire control? and has he dared to deny the allegation? What 
so easy, if it were not true? And what is the fair inference, if he remains 
silent?) Mr. Elphinstone knows that such a charge was made, and if he even 
answered it, it would be Ais duty to give that answer publicity. He refrains: 
What is the inevitable conclusion ? Either that no answer was given; or that 
it is such as it is not safe to publish. 


Oriental Herald. Vol. 16. 2Q 
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charge of the Government, and three months after Mr. Adam had left 
Calcutta for the benefit of his health, with an editorial paragraph bearing 
strong testimony to Mr. Erskine’s virtues and talents.* 

Mr. Buckingham’s remarks on abuse of the press recoil, therefore, on 
himself. Your’s obediently, 

August 30th, 1827. A. B. 





* This is partly true, and partly false. It was published in the ‘ John Bull 

, notwithstanding A. B.’s denial of this fact ; and although it was also’ 

published in the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ (of which fact, however, I am now, for the 

first time aware,) this was in October 1823, according to A. B.’s own showing, 

and, consequently, seven months after I quitted India, so that, without a miracle , 
I could have no knowledge of or participation in such a measure. 


These notes will show, it is hoped, of what materials the angry denunciations 
of the Bombay writer are made up. I have given them here much more 
space than they deserve, or than I shall ever be disposed to give them again. 
They may well endeavour to vary their dull columns with calumnies of this 
description ; but, henceforth, having better and more agreeable occupation, I 
shall leave them to work out their own destruction, and consign them to the 
contempt they so justly merit. 





Lerrers or Vinpex anv A. B. 1n true Bompay Courier. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, Bombay, 3d of October, 1827. 

I stnp you a copy of our Government newspaper the ‘ Courier,’ 
of the 1st of last month, in which you will observe two letters, the 
first signed ‘ Vinprx,’ and the other signed ‘ A. B.’ Whether these 
articles are orare not the productions of the two influential gentlemen 
here, to whom they are attributed, it is not worth while to inquire. 
The ‘ Courier’ is the Government paper, as appears from the re- 
solution at the head of it, and is almost entirely supported by the 
patronage of the Government. The only European proprietor in 
India is Mr. Morgan, the Company's Solicitor, as appears by the 
annexed case of affidavit.t Thus it is clear, that whoever are the 
authors of these libels on the King’s Court, the Government permit 





+ James Macadam of Bombay Esquire, and Robert Dirom of the same place 
merchant, severally make oath and say, and first this deponent James Macadam 
for himself saith, that he hath assigned over and relinquished unto the above- 
mentioned Robert Dirom, a'! his right and interest to and in the Editorship 
and management of the newspaper called the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ and that he, 
this deponent, is not now, nor has he been sincé the eighteenth day of March 
instant, in any way concerned in the editing, printing, or publishing of the said 
newspaper ; and this deponent Robert Dirom for himself saith, that he is an 
European merchant, and an inhabitant of Bombay, and that his place of abode is 
within the fort of Bombay, and that he hath become and now is the Editor of 
the said newspaper called the ‘ Bombay Courier ;’ that the proprietors of the said 
newspaper or Courier Press, and the business relating thereto, at present residin 
in Bombay, are Jemsetjee Jecjecboy of Bombay, Parsee Merchant, and Edmu 
Cobb Morgan, of the same place, Attorney at Law, and that the other pro- 
prietors of the said newspaper press and business, being Alexander Bell, James 
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and sanction them ; and permit and sanction these insults through 
the medium of one of their own servants, who is also an attorney 
of the court. The Company’s solicitor, be it remembered, holds 
his share of the ‘ Courier,’ in spite of the Company’s orders, that 
no servant of theirs shall hold any interest in any newspaper ; and 
as the Government were specially directed to enforce these orders, 
it is clear that Mr. Morgan holds his share by the connivance and 
with the consent of the Government. What then is the irresistible 
conclusion, but that he is permitted to hold it for the very purpose 
for which he employs it, namely, to libel the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. The ‘ Courier,’ as you may be aware, has long continued 
in this strain, and in order to insure its continuance, the Govern- 
ment first permitted Mr. Macadam, a surgeon or assistant surgeon 
on this establishment, and one of Mr. Elphinstone’s puffers on every 
occasion, to continue in the office of Editor till March, four months 
after the time allowed by the Court of Directors. ‘The Government 
then finding that they had as good a tool in Mr. Morgan their 
solicitor, who, it is believed, was induced or persuaded by them to 
purchase his share from Mr. Wedderburn, write a letter to Mr. 
Macadam in pretended surprise, at finding that he continued Editor : 
wishing to have it believed that Mr. Macadam continued in that 
office without their consent, in the teeth of the Court of Directors’ 
announcement, that any one who continued to have any connection 
with a newspaper as proprietor or Editor after the 1st of December, 
1826,should be dismissed their service, and directing the Government 
to inform them of the names of any such person. ‘hus much for the 
Government and ‘ the amiable noble-minded Governor, the most 
liberal of mankind.’—Now for the libels themselves ! 

The first assertion of Vinpex, (for I pass over the elegant 
preamble, ‘the barefaced falsehood,’ the ‘ wilfully and knowingly 
published a lie,’ ‘ deliberate falsehood, &c. &c. &c.,) is, that the 
pamphlet (entitled the case of Mr. Erskine) was not libellous ; ‘ so 
far from it,’ says Vinpex, ‘ it on the contrary contains authentic 
copies of the Recorder's speech, on delivering the decision of his 
Court on that case, and of the interrogatories on which Mr, Erskine 
had been privately examined by the Recorder, and thus fairly lays 
both sides of the question before the public. At the conclusion was, 
likewise, added this note. ‘The preceding statement has, for ob- 





Henry Crawford, and William Ashburner Morgan, Esquires, are all, as this 
deponent believes, at present residing in England or some other part of Europe ; 
and this deponent lastly saith, that Shreecrusera Jagoonathjee of Bombay, 
Hindoo inhabitant, is at present the printer and publisher of the said news- 


paper. 
(Signed) James MacaDaM, 
Sworn before me at Bombay, this Rosert Dirom, 
30th day of March, 1827. 
(Signed) CC, Norris, J. P. 
2Q2 
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vious reasons, been drawn up in a tone of studied moderation, This 
statement, in fact, contained nothing but a simple account of the f 
circumstances of the case to which scarcely a single remark was 
added.’ How is this? What is the meaning of the statement being 
drawn up in a tone of studied moderation, if it contained scarcely 
any remarks? How could there be any exercise for the study of 
moderation, if it contained merely the speech of the Recorder, and 
the interrogatories, as is meant to be implied, or merely the simple 
facts of the case? Such are the contradictions to which those are 
led who once leave the truth. 

But nothing is like arithmetic in these cases. More than two 
thirds of the ‘ Case’ consist of remarks, and in the middle of them 
is the following sentence— These remarks may, perhaps, appear to 
have extended to too great a length;’ and yet, says VinpEx, 
‘scarcely a single remark was added.’ 

The pamphlet was not libellous, says Vixpex; why then was 
it anonymous ? Why did the author conceal the name of the printer 
and publisher ? 

One or two observations more: Mr. Erskine, (says Vinpex,) 
was privately examined by the Recorder. This would lead, and 
is obviously intended to lead, to the inference that he was examined 
by and before the Recorder alone; whereas he was examined 
before all the then Judges of the Court, the Recorder, the Mayor, 
and three Aldermen ; except indeed, to be quite accurate, that one 
of the Aldermen was obliged by private business to be absent, 
during a part of the examination. 


But, says Vinpex, ‘the case was never inserted in any news- 
paper, as it was found too long for that purpose!’ What says 
A. B.? ‘It was published, not in “ The John Bull,” but in Mr. 
Buckingham’s own paper, “The Caleutta Journal.”’ How is 
this, Vinpex and A. B.? Which of you is to be believed? Or 
is either? Whilst I am now writing, I have two successive 
numbers of the ‘John Bull’ before me, containing two-thirds 
of this case; the other third I have not been able to obtain. It 
might also have been published in the ‘ Calcutta Journal ;’ but 
what is this to the main question? What is it to the main question 
whether it was published in any newspaper at all? The question is 
whether Mr. Elphinstone was party or privy to the publication of 
this libel in any shape, for it was also published, as before men- 
tioned, in a pamphlet. ‘The manusctipt of it was traced to his 
hands, and that before it was printed. ‘This, Mr. Elphistone can- 
not venture to deny. If he can, the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald’ 
and ‘Asiatic Journal,’ as well as those of the ‘Courier,’ are. no 
doubt open to him. Would not this fact alone be sufficient to 
convict him of the publication in any Court of Justice ? But let us 
go a little further. Mr. Erskine was dismissed in June. Lord 
Amherst did not arrive at Calcutta till August, The pamphlet, 
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altogether anonymous, that is without the name of author, printer, or 
publisher, was in circulation in Bombay, in October. Was there 
not then sufficient time to make all the arrangements for its printing 
through Mr. Adam, before he left Calcutta, both in the pamphlet 
and in the ‘John Bull,’ or any other newspaper? ‘That Mr. Adam 
was in constant communication with the editors of the newspapers, 
at Calcutta, by note or letter, in his own hand-writing, was proved 
in the Supreme Court at Bombay during a late trial, in which Mr. 
Elphinstone was defendant, charged with taking some ten or eleven 
lacs of rupees from an inhabitant of the Deccan. A Mr. Sive- 
right was called by the Counsel for the defendants, to prove Mr. 
Adain’s hand-writing, and it appeared that he became acquainted 
with it by having, whilst he was one of the devils in the printing 
office of a newspaper, constantly read notes addressed by Mr. 
Adam to the editor, on the subject of insertions in that paper ! 


That some high influence must have been used with the editors 
and publishers, to procure the publication of this grossly libellous 
case, such influence as would secure them from the interference of 
Government, is clear from this single fact :—When party spirit ran 
so high at Bombay, and party-feelings against the Court were such 
as were never before witnessed ; when a mob of people used to fol- 
low the Advocate-General into Court, to witness and encourage his 
insults ; when Mr. Elphinstone annougced, as he did immediately 
after Mr. Erskine’s dismissal, that he should present a laudatory 
address to him, and, by his personal treatment of the Recorder, en- 
couraged his partisans to insult him ; when all manner of misrepre- 
sentations were current as to the dismissal of Mr. Erskine, a copy 
of the Judgment, without any comment, was sent to be published in 
the newspapers at Calcutta. It was refused insertion; and the 
reason assigned for the refusal was, that the Editors did not dare to 
insert it, under the then regulations, (Mr. Adam’s,) and the strict 
surveillance of the Government. A few weeks after, appeared the 
‘ case,’ the ‘libel,’ containing the judgment, it is true, but inter- 
larded with comments, and gross perversions of facts. I will instance 
one: The gist of the case was to prove that the Court had no right 
to examine Mr. Erskine on oath. Now, both at the examination of 
Mr. Erskine, and on the delivery of the judgment, a Rule of Court 
was read by the officer of the Court, by which ‘the clerk of the small 
causes was to account, upon oath, for all fees whenever thereunto 
required.’ 

This Rule is, indeed, in part inserted in the judgment; but being 
well known to the community at Bombay, it was concluded, with 
an &c., instead of giving it at full length. 

Now, as to the illegality or impropriety of dismissing Mr. 
Erskine, without a trial. A few, five or six, years back, a Mr. 
Hockley, a civil servant, was brought down to Bombay, under a 
military guard; was tried before the Recorder's Court, Sir A. 
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Buller being Recorder; and was, after a long and patient investiga- 
tion, before a most intelligent and attentive Jury, acquitted. Ne- 
vertheless, he was sent to England by the Government, and subse- 
quently dismissed by the Court of Directors. Did Mr. Buckingham 
ever comment upon this as an illegal act of authority ? The same 
measure has been pursued repeatedly and properly by the different 
Governments. A gentleman wko held the office of Ecclesiastical 
Register under the Supreme Court of Madras, (I abstain from men- 
tioning his name, that I may not inflict pain on his friends,) had 
used the money of the different estates in private speculation, and 
was a defaulter to an immense amount; he prevented the inter- 
ference of the Court by dreadful means. Was not the Court loudly 
blamed for not having before interfered, and would the Court have 
been blamed, or the act called illegal, had they dismissed him months 
and years before, and thus protected the community from a most 
cruel loss ? The fact is, that Vinpex purposely confounds dismissal 
with punishment. 

I know that it is not the wish of any member of the Recorder's 
Court to inflict pain upon Mr. Erskine or his friends. But they 
have never shrunk from inquiry. It is well known, however, that 
Mr. Erskine himself disclaimed all participation in, and privity to 
the pamphlet in question, and never questioned the correctness of 
the Court’s judgment. His imprudent pretended friends, who do 
not care for his welfare, when put in competition with the gratifi- 
cation of their malignity towards the present Chief Justice, have 
done him, as he himself has said, more injury than the judgment of 
the Court. This brings me to ‘the golden reasons’ of Mr. Buck- 
ingham for having hitherto maintained silence on this subject. 
Did Sir James Mackintosh, who has borne testimony to the integ- 
rity of Mr. Buckingham’s character, suppose that he had golden 
reasons for this silence? No, you know full well, Messrs. Vinpex 
and A. B., that it was from Mr. Buckingham’s consideration for Mr. 
Erskine, and from knowing that it was Mr. Erskine’s own wish, 
that the subject was dropped ; and your only object in this attempted 
vilification of Mr. Buckingham, is to endeavour to discredit the 
truths to which his work has given light, and which have exposed 
some of the intrigues and underhand proceedings of this Govern- 
ment and some of its members individually. 


One more observation, and I have done. It is reported here, 
that the Government have written to the Editor of the ‘Courter’ 
to order him to discontinue these remarks. But this, as far as Mr. 
Elpinstone and Mr. Warden are concerned, is a part of the system 
they have long pursued. This letter is just as much bona fide as 
the letter to Mr. Macadam. It is without any object, except to be 
produced in case they are blamed. 

> ei =4 Z. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE Caprure oF toe Corer Mare or tae Brie 
MERIDIAN. 


On the 31st March last, a boat left the brig Meridian, which was 
at anchor off Pulo Pontianak, a little island to the northward of 
Sambas river. In the-boat were the chief mate, a European ap- 
prentice, three Manilla seamen, and a native of the Deccan, a pas- 
senger. They landed about nine a. m., and, shortly after, seeing 
something like a prahu near the point, (Tanjong Sarang Burong,) 
the apprentice and the passenger were sent to see whether it was one 
or not. Before they could return, the mate, being satisfied that she 
was a native vessel, and of suspicious appearance, launched the boat, 
and, the lad and passenger having returned, pushed off. The delay 
occasioned by waiting for the apprentice and passenger, gave the 
prahu the opportunity of getting close. However, the boat pulled 
off, but, from her crew being fatigued, she was overtaken by the 
prahu. “The mate finding it impossible to escape, laid athwart, and 
he and the passenger jumped overboard, but were seized by the 
Nakodah* and Panglima, who had plunged into the water imme- 
diately after them. ‘The crew of the boat were taken on board the 
prahu, the apprentice having been stripped of all his clothes in the 
boat. On board the prahu they were all stripped of nearly every 
thing. The mate's arms were tied behind him, and a halter put 
round his neck ; he was then told to deliver his watch, and, as the 
pirates thought him dilatory, he was knocked, beat, spit upon, and 
forced to kiss the feet of the chiefs. He was then taken off and se- 
cured upon the dundang, exposed to the burning rays of the sun, 
without any covering save his trowsers, by which the whole of his 
skin was blistered. During this time the other five were secured 
by a cross lashing over their hands. The brig’s boat was in the 
mean time on shore with sixteen men, to search for any thing that 
might have been left on shore. On her return they weighed and 
stood to the northward along shore till eight in the evening, when a 
consultation was held respecting the captives. Some proposed to 
kill them. The boat was to have been sent to the brig with the 
apprentice and a Manilla man for a certain sum of money, and in 
failure of her returning at an appointed time, the remaining hands 
were to be murdered. This plan, however, was abandoned, and it 
was decided to proceed to Samatang. On the passage they overhaul- 
ed a small trading prahu, and having plundered her of some of her 
cargo, permitted her to goon. ‘The apprentice on this oceasion was 
dressed, and sent to steer the brig boat, which was employed in 





* Nakodah Sitimbah residing at Sarawak, which with Samatang is 
subject to Borneo proper. 
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boarding the prahu, and afterwards, whenever the boat went on 
shore for water, he was always the coxswain. On the sixth day 
they arrived at the Samatang river, and the mate and passenger were 
taken to the chief Bandahara Sally, who was requested by the mate 
to ransom them: this he agreed to do, the mate writing to the Re- 
sident of Sambas to reiurburse him. The amount demanded was ten 
thousand rupees for the mate, apprentice and passenger; but the 
pirates would not put the Manilla-men to ransom. ‘The mate and 
passenger were then sent back, and, the following morning, brought 
with the apprentice from the prahu, and the Bandahara Sally ar- 
ranged with the pirates. The next morning the passenger was sent 
to Sambas with a note from the mate to the resident, and in a fort- 
night a man came from the resident to settle with the Bandahara 
Sally ; and three days afterwards the mate and apprentice set out for 
Sambas, accompanied by the Bandahara Sally, the messenger for 
Sambas, and a number of Dayas. ‘The resident had very considerately 
sent clothes, but after some days’ travel, in consequence of having 
to traverse jungle, and marshes, and mountains, their shoes were 
destroyed, and they suffered considerably ; on the fourth day, they 
obtained water passage, and arrived at Sambas on the third day after, 
and were there most hospitably and kindly received by the resident 
and other Dutch gentlemen of that place. Five days after, they 
were put on board a gun-boat, and the next day they arrived on board 
the brig. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCF, 


Prospectus of a Dictionary in Bengalee and English, by Tarachand Chuk- 
ruburtee, a young Bralimin of excellent talents and education, formerly Native 
Translator to the * Calcutta Journal,’ of Mr. Buckingham. Although Mr. John 
Mendies’s Abridgement of Johnson's Dictionary of Bengalee has proved very 
useful, both to European gentlemen studying the Bengalee Language, and to 
Native English students ; yet the want of a Dictionary in Bengalec and English, 
of a portable size and moderate price, has been long felt and complained of. To 
supply this desideratum, a compilation from Ramchundru Shurma’s Ubhidhan 
has been undertaken, with the advice of some respectable European, as well as 
Native gentlemen. The work will be carefully revised by a respectable European 
gentleman, of well known abilities in both languages. 

The volume will be printed on European payer, in a neat style, at the Baptist 
Mission Press, Circular Road. It will contain from 200 to 250 pages, 12mo. in 
boards. The price to Subscribers lias been fixed at 4 rupees a copy. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received at the Baptist Mission Press; and by the 
Translator. 

Calcutta, dug. 16th, 1826. 








CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta.] 


Appison, Capt., 18th N. I.,.invalided—B. Sept. 13. 

Alexander, W. S. Mr., to be Assist. to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Sa- 
harunpoor.—C. Aug. 23. 

Auriol, J., Lieut.-Col., 21st N. I., on furl. on the river for health—C. Aug. 25. 

Archer, E. C. Capt., Aid-de-camp to Commander- in-chief, posted to Cawnpore.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Agnew, W. H., Capt., Aid-de-camp to Commander-in-chief, posted to Cawnpore.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Anderson, J., 2d Lieut. Artill., from Ist comp. 3d batt., to 2d troop 2d brig. 
Horse Artill.—C, Aug. 3. 

Andrews, E., Ens., posted to Mth N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Arniel, P.C. N., Mr., adm. Cadet and prom, to Ens.—B. Sept. 6. 

Atkinson, H. Mr., Surgeon, to be Secretary to the Mint Committee.—M. Sept. 14. 

Alexander, R., Capt., 48th N. 1. to be Dep. Assist.-Quar.-Mast.- Gen.-Central 
Division, v. White.—M. Sept. 7. 

Armstrong, E. Sub.-Assist.-Com.-Gen., Lieut., to be Dep.-Assist.-Com,-Gen., v. 
M‘Leod.—M. Aug. 24. 

Alexander, J. Lieut., 7th Lt. Cay. to be Capt., v. Watkins prom.—M. Aug. 23. 

Arbuthnot, G. Lieut. and Adj., 3d Lt. Cay., to visit the Presidency for health— 
M. Oct. 4. 

Aston, H, Lieut. 10th N. I., on furl. to sea for health.—B. Aug. 22. 


Bertram, A., Mr., adm. Cadet and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 6. 

Boye, C. H., Mr., adm. Cadet of Artill. and prom. to 2d Lieut.—B. Aug. 30. 

Borradaile, H. Mr., to be Sen.-Assist. to the Judge and Session Judge of Almed- 
nuggur for Candeish.—B. Sept. 1. 

Blane, D. A., Mr., to be First Assist. to the Judge and Session Judge of Poonah, 
to be stationed at Sholapore.—B. Sept. 1. 

Blenkinsop, the Rey. Wm. T., to be Milit. Chaplain at St. Thomas’s Mount.— 
M. Aug. 31. 

Bushby, Charles M., Esq., to be Register to the Prov. Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Centre Div—M. Aug. 31. 

Blake, M.T., Ens., 56th N. 1., posted to Lucknow.—C. Aug. 28. 

Burke, W. A., (M. D.,) Inspector of Hospitals, posted to Cawnpore.—C, Aug. 28, 

Jeatson, W.S., Major, Dep. Adj.-Gen., posted to Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. 

Bryant, J., Lient. Col., Judge-Adyocate-Gen., posted to Cawnpore.—C, Ang. 28. 

Batton, T., Capt., 69th N. I., app. to command the Com.-in-Chief’s escort to 
Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. 

Brind, F., Ist Lieut., rem. from 3d to lst Troop, Ist Brig. Horse Artillery.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Barclay, J., Capt., 4th Light Cay., on furlough to the Presidency for health— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Barrett, W., Veterin. Surg., posted to 6th Light Cay. at Sultanpore, Benares— 
C. Aug. 31. 

Burroughs, W.,.Capt., Fort Adj., on furl. to the Presidency.—C. Aug. 31. 

Boyd, G., Capt., 50th N. 1, to act as Fort Adj., in the absence of Capt. Bur- 
roughs.—C. Aug. 31. 

Burn, H. P., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Master, lst N. 1, during the 
absence of Lieut. Fisher.—C. Aug. 31. 

Bourdieu, Capt., 43d N. 1., to do duty with 27th regiment.—C, Aug. 31. 

Burnett, C., Lieut., 8th N. L, to visit the Presidency.—C. Ang. 31. 

Baker, O., Lieut., Artill,, rem, from 7th Comp. 6th Batt., to lst Comp. 4th Batt. 
—C, Aug. 3. 
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Brownlow, H. B., Mr., to be Assist. to the Magis. an the Coll. of Bareilly.— 
C. Aug. 2. d to 

Brooke, G. P., 68th N.I., Ens., to do duty with the 594, N, I. at Barrackpore.— 
C. Ang. 3. 

Bartleman, J., Lieut., 44th .N. I., Interp. and Quart.-Mast., to remain at the 
Presideney for health.—C. Aug. 3. 

Beresford, J., Lieut., 6th Extra N.I., to proceed on the River for health —C. 
Aug. 3. 

Savona: C., Ens., 3d N. L, to be Lieut., vice Clarke, deceased.—B. Aug. 3. 

Bertram, Alex. D., to succeed as Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 10. 

Bowstead, Joseph, Mr., to succeed as Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 10. 

Belly, F., Cadet, prom. to be 2d Lieut. Engineers.—B. Aug. 10. 

Browne, J., Lieut.-Col., Infan., to take rank on the augmentation.—B. Aug. 10. 

Blackley, G. W., Capt., 13th N. I, to be Major, vice Stampa, prom.—B, Aug. 10. 

Brett, H. W., Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut.—B. Aug. 16. 

Baker, W., Ens., posted to 1st Gren. Regt.—B. Aug. 16. 

Ball, J. C., Ens., posted to 11th N. L—B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, Lewis, Ens., posted to 5th N. L—B. Aug..16. 

Barnett, John, Ens., posted to Ist Gren. N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Burn, Wilson, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, R., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Buddo, D., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Brooks, John, Lieut., 2d Light Cav., to be Capt., v. Rose, deceased.—B. Sept. 8. 

Browne, A. W., Capt., 11th N. I., to be Inspector of Hill Forts in the Deccan.— 
B. Sept. 12. 

Bell, J. Assist.-Surg., to be attached to the Residency at Tanjore.—M. Sept. 25. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut.-Col.-Com., 28th N. I., to command Trichinopoly till the 
arrival of Lieut.-Col. Farran. 

Butler, C., Lieut., Ist Europ. Regt., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Oct. 5. 

Blackburne, T., Ens., posted to 2d N. I—M. Oct. 5. 

Brice, H. S., Assist.-Surg., posted to 42d N, I.—M. Sept. 27. 

Buller, C., Lieut., Ist Europ. Regt., to visit Presidency for health.—M. Oct. 4. 

Buchanan, J., Lieut. and Brevet Capt., Ist Light Cav., to be Barrack-Mast. at the 
Presidency, vice Russell, prom.—M. Sept. 14. 

Bond, F., Capt., Artill., to be Commis. of Stores at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
vice Brooke, deceased.—M. Sept. 14. 

Bushby, C. M., Esq., to be Register to the Provin. Court for the Western Div.— 
M. Sept. 14. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., 13th N. I., to be Capt., vice Wilson, prom.—M. Sept. 7. 

Bevon, H. C., Ens., 13th N. I., to be Lieut., vice Briggs, prom.—M. Sept. 7. 

Baldwin, J. T., Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. to 3d batt., vice Bayle, on furlough to 
Europe.—M. Aug. 24. 

Bullock, S., Capt., 2d Light Cav., to be Major, vice Clubley, prom.—M. Aug. 24. 

Cavaye, W. Lieut., 21st N.I., to act as Dep.-Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen., in the 
absence of Lieut. Burnes.—B. Sept. 19. 

Crucklow, H., Lieut., to be acting Adj. to the wing of the 22d N.1.—B. Aug. 30. 

Cazalet, Capt., Commis. Depart. of the Poonah Troops, resigned his charge from 
bad health.—B. Sept. 19. 

Clarke, G. R., Mr., to be Ist Assist. to the Resident at Delhi, and Agent to the 
Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana.—C. Ang. 17. 

Clarke, S., Esq., to be Register to the Zillah Court of Chittoor—M. Aug. 31. 

Colebrooke, Sir J. E., Bart., to be Resident and Commis. at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana.—C. Aug. 24. 

Caine, A. D. C., Capt., Staff, on furlough on the River for health—C. Aug. 24. 

Chilcott, J., Ens., rem. from 10th to 6th Extra N. I., as junior of his grade.—C. 
Aug. 25. 

Carnegy, W., Ens., posted to 60th N. I., at Meerut.—C. Aug. 28. 

Cowpar, A., Ens., to de duty with the 59th N. L, at Barrackpore—C. Aug. 28. 

: Cotton, C., Lieut., Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore.—C. 
Aug. 28. 
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Cunliffe, R. H., Lieut.-Col., Commis.-Gen., posted to Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. 

Crawley, J., Conductor, on furlough to the Presidency for health.—C, Aug. 28. 

Campbell, G., Lieut., Horse Artill., on furl.-to Bareilly for health_—C. Aug. 28. 

Cockburn, H. De W., 2d,Lieut. Artill., rem. from 2d Comp. 4th Batt., to lst 
Comp. 3d Batt.—C. Aug. 3. 

Curphey, W., Capt. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 3d Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th Batt. 
—C. Aug. 3. 

Sopyheh, G., Lieut. Artill., posted to 4th Troop, 3d Brigade, Horse Artillery. — 

. Aug. 3. 

Clemishaw, T., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with the 67th N. I—C. Aug. 3. 

Christie, Cadet, to do duty with 2d Brigade Horse Artillery.—C. Ang. 4. 

Castell, J., Surg., 7th Light Cav., to visit the Presidency.—C. Aug. 3. 

Curtis, C. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Ang. 10. 

Constable, G., Lieut., 13th N. L., to be Capt., v. Blackley, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Cruickshanks, W. D., Lieut., 17th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Luyken, prom.—B, 
Aug. 10. 

Curry, R. C., Lieut., 17th N. I., to be Capt., v. Kingston, deceased.—B. Aug. 10, 

Cam, C. C., Ens., posted to 14th N. L—B. Aug. 16. 

Cristall, J., Ens., posted to 8th N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Collier, C. F. M., Adm. Assist. Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Caghlan, W. Lieut. Artill., to have charge of the Ordnance Store Dep.—B. 
i. pt. 13. 

Cleather, T., Lieut., Artill., to act as Adj. to the Golundauze batt. during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. White—B. Sept. 16. 

Crawley, C., Capt., to be Brig. Major v. Rose dec.—B. Sept. 13. 

Cazalet, W. Capt., 13th N.I., app. to the charge of Commiss. duties, with 
troops proceeding from Poonah.—B. Sept. 13. 

Corbet, P., Capt., 12th N.1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Sept. 21. 

Colbeck, H., Ens., 4th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—M. Sept. 25. 

Catton, F. C., Lieut., Assist. to the Superintend. Engin. in Malabar and Canara, 
to be attached to the force in Dooab.—M. Sept. 25. 

Cole, R. M., admitted Assist. Surg., and app. to do duty at Fort St. George.—M. 
Oct. 2. 

Cotton, E. G., Ens., posted to 10th N. I.—M. Oct. 5, 

Compton, C. F., Ens., posted to 21st N.I.—M. Oct. 5. 

Coxwell, J. A. S., Ens., posted to 43d N .I.—M. Oct. 5. 

Croft, 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill—M. Sept. 27. 

Clubley, J.K., Major, 3d Light Cay. to visit Neilgherry Hills for health—M. 
Oct. 4. 

Coffin, J. C., Lieut., 12th N.I,, to be Fort Adj. at Fort St. George, v. Wilson.— 
M. Sept. 14. 

Chinnery, U. C., Lieut., 4th N.I., to be Adj., v. Church dec.—M. Sept. 14. 

Cox, R. T., Lieut., 12th N.L., to be Adj., v. Peil—M. Sept. 14. 

Clubley, J. K., Major, 2d L. Cav., to take rank, v. Parker, dec.—M. Aug. 24. 

Claridge, T. S., sen. Lieut., 34th C. L. I., to be Captain, v. Hodgson, retired.—M. 
Aug. 24. 

Drummond, Lieut.-Colonel, Inspecting-Engineer, Surat Division of the army, 
permitted to visit the Presidency.—B. Sept. 14. 

Davis, John, Lieut. 11th N.1., to take charge of the Commis. Depart. of the 
Poonah troops, v. Cazatel.—B. Sept. 19. 

Dampier, W., Mr., to be Commissioner in the Sunderbunds.—C, Aug. 23, 

Downes, E.T., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Penang and Singapore.—C. Aug. 23. 

Davis, W. W., Major, 18th N.I., on furl., at Presidency for health—cC, Aug. 31. 

Dawkins, F.H., Lieut.,Aid-de-Camp, to the Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore. 
—C. Aug. 28. 

Dougan, R.F., Lieut., Extra Aide-de-Camp, to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawn» 
pore.—C, Aug. 28. 

De Lancy, Jas., Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court, Ferruckabad—C. Au- 
gust 2. > 
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: D’Oyly, T., Lieut., (Brevet Capt.,) to act as Adjutant to the detachment, 6th 
batt. of Artill., at Dum-Cum.—C, August 3. 
Dalziell, Lieut., Artil., appointed Aid-de-Camp to the Gov. Gen.—G. Aug. 3. 
Dashwood, F., 1st. Lieut., (Adj.) to come on the strength of the army, v. 
Patson, prom.—C. Augst. 3. 
Dallard, W., Assist.-Surg., to rejoin the 5th batt. of Artill.—C. Aug. 3. 
Denty, H. F., Major, 53d N.L., to visit the Presidency.—C. Aug. 4. 
Drever, T., Assist.-Surgeon, (M. D.,) rem. from 53d to 11th N. 1L—C. Aug. 4. 
Down, J. S., Lieut., Ist Gren. reg., placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief— 
B. Aug. 9. 
Davidson, D. D., Lieut., 17th N.I., placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief— 
B. Aug. 3. 
Davis, T. Lieut., 11th N. L, to be Capt. v. Molesworth, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Dickson, T., Lieut. 13th N. I., to be Capt., v. Roberts, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Dun, George, Ens., posted to 3d N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 
Donaldson, A. C., adm. Cadet, and prom, to Ens.—B. Sept. 6. 
Denton, the Rev. R. A., permitted to place his serv. at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment of Fort Cornwallis.—M. Oct. 2. 
Erskine, Mr., to be jun. Assist. to the Judge, and Session Judge of Almednuggur, 
for Candeish.—B. Sept. 1. 
Ellis, J. G., Ens. 69th N.1., on furl. to China, and the Cape of Good Hope for 
health.—C. Aug. 3. 
Echalaz, C. A., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Aug. 10. 
Elwood, C. W., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Shuldham, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Elder, J., Major, Ist Eur. regt. to be Lieut. Col. v. Maw, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Eastwriche, W. J., Ens., posted to 12th N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 
Edmonds, Thos., Mr., Adm. Cadet, and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 6. 
Elden, A., Lieut., lst Eur. reg. to be Personal Brigade Maj. to the officer com- 
manding the Dooab field force.—B. Sept. 13. 
Ewing, J., Major, lst N.1., to visit the Presidency for health.—M. 20. 
Fallon, D., Assist. Surg. returned to duty.—B. Aug. 31. 
Finch, the Hon. J., Lieut. Col., (C. B.) Military Sec. to Com. in Chief, posted to 
Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. 
Fisher, J., Lieut., lst N. I., to visit Gorruckpore.—C., Aug. 3. 
French, P.S., Lieut.,23d N.I., to beQuar. Mas.and Inter. v. Ramsay.—B. Aug. 17. 
Frederick, E., Lieut.-Col., returned to his duty.—B. Aug. 10. 
Frederick, J. E., Ens., 18th N. 1., to be Lieut. v. Pelly, dec.—B. July 29. 
Fearon, P., Major, 6th N. L., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Tovey, retired.—B. Aug. 10. 
Fisher, G., Lieut., 12th N.I., to be Capt. v. Reid, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Forster, J. T., Lieut., 15th N. I., to be Capt. v. Saunders, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 
Fawcett, J., Lieut. 6th N. I., to be Capt. v. Taylor, prom.—B. Aug. 10, 
Frederick, T. L., Ens. posted to 25th N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 
Fortune, F., Lieut., 26th N. I., to be Adj. of the Native Vet. Batt.—B. Sept. 13. 
Fleming, H. S., Assist. Surg., (M. D.,) to be permanent Assist. and Hosp. Store- 
keeper in the Garrison Fort George.—M. Sept 25. 
Farran, C., Lieut.-Col. Com, 14th N. 1., to command Trichinopoly, v. Wihat, on 
furl.—M. Oct. 2. 
Fraser, H., sen. Cornet 5th Cav., to be Lieut. v. Gaitskell, invalided—M. Aug. 24. 
Furloge, W. T., Ens., 34th C. L. 1, to be Lieut. y. Claridge, prom.—M. Aug. 24. 
Grafton, A., Capt., Surveyor in the Deccan, services placed at the disposal of the 
Com. in-Chief.—B. Sept. 15. 
Green, Edw., Mr., Adm. Cadet of Inf. and prom. to Ens.—B. Aug. 30. 
Graham, D., Ens., posted to 3lst N. L, Neemuch.—€. Aug. 28. 
Grant, C., Ist Lieut. rem. from Ist to 3d troop Ist brigade Horse Artill.—C. 
Aug. 28. 
Grant, C.S., Assist. Surg. posted to 4th extra reg. —C. Aug. 3. 
Gaitskell, Lient. Artil. to do duty with the div. at Benares.—C. Aug. 4. 
be arn W. T., Lieut., Artill., to be Adj. and Quar. Mas, to 2d Batt. v. D’Oyly.— 
1, Aug. 4. 
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Griffiths, C., Capt., 37th N.I., to visit the Presidency.—C. Aug. 3. 

Gordon, T. R., Lieut., 25th N. I., on furl. to sea for health.—B. Aug. 9. 

Garraway, C., Lieut.-Col., Inf., to take rank on the augmentation.—B. Aug, 10. 

Gibbon, J., Major, 5th N.[., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Pierre, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Gordon, W., Major, 11th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Robertson, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Graham, J., Major, 12th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Meall, prom.—B. Aug, 10. 

Gunter, H.S., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. reg —B. Aug. 16, 

Gwinnett, J., Ens., posted to 4th N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Goslin, N., Ens., posted to 15th N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Goodfellow, W. B., Lieut., to be Assist. to the Superint. Engin. at the Presi- 
dency.—B. Sept. 12. 

Goodenough, E., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot.—M. Oct. 5, 

Grant, C., Lieut.-Col., (C. B.) of his Majesty’s 54th reg. to command the troops 
in Malabar and Canara, v. M‘Bean, on furl.—™M. Sept. 14. 

Gunthorpe, J. H., Lieut., 2d brig. Horse Artill. on furl. to Musilipatam, for 
health—M. Sept. 20. 

Grant, J. Lieut. 5th Light Cav. to take rank, v. Forster, res.—M. Aug, 24. 


Hopkins, H., Lieut., 1st Extra Batt., to be Adj. 6th N. I. v. Hunter.—B. Sept. 19, 

Hunter, C., Lieut., 16th N. I., to be Adj. lst Extra Batt. vy. Hopkins.—B, 
Sept. 19. 

Hislop, W., Lieut., to be second Assist. to the President at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the affairs of Rajpoota.—C. Aug. 17. 

Haselwood, A. M., Mr., adm. Cadet of Inf., and prom. to Ens.—B. August 30. 

Hamilton, C. W., Lieut. Col., rem. from 64th N. I. to Ist Eur. reg.—C. Aug. 25. 

Hunter, J., Major, 58th N. I., to remain at Presidency on account of the state of 
his wound.—C. Aug. 25. 

Harrington, T. L., Cadet, posted to 6th Light Cay., Sultanpore, Benares,—C, 
Aug. 28. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist. Adj. Gen. posted to Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. 

Hart, Assist. Surg., app. te 52d N. I. to join the Wing at Ahyab.—C, Aug. 28. 

Hastings, W. C., Ens., rem. from 53d to 51st N. 1.—C. Aug. 2. 

Holmes, G., Capt., 7th N. I. on furl. to the Presidency.—C. Aug. 2. 

Hay, J., Lieut., 40th reg., N. I., to be Adj. v. Rebe.—C. Aug. 4. 

Hewitt, W. A., Capt., 5th N. I. to oe Major, v. Gibbon, prom.—B. Aug, 16. 

Hughes, G. A., Lieut., 15th N. I., on furl. to sea for health.—B. Aug. 18. 

Hortridge, S. H., Ens., posted to 18th N. I—B. Aug. 16. 

Hamilton, W., Cornet, posted to Ist Light Cav.—B. Aug. 16. 

Hamilton, W. A., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav.—B. Aug. 16. 

Hay, W. F., Cornet, posted to 3d Light Cav.—B. Aug. 16. 

Hayes, D., Ens., 28th N. I., perm. to resign.—M. Sept. 14. 

Humphreys, S. J., Assist. Surg., 5th L. Cay., on furl. to Neilgherry Hills, for 
health.—M. Sept. 

Hitchins, B. R., Capt., 31st N. I., to be Dep. Adj. Gen. of the Army, v. Caddell, 
retired.—M. Sept. 7. 

Hunter, G., Sen., Major, 13th N. IL. to be Lieut. Col. v. Caddell, retired.—M. 
Sept. 7. 

Pee P., 1st Lieut. Artill. to be Capt. v. Brooke, dec.—M. Sept. 14. 

Hill, J., Temp. Sub., Assist. Com. Gen. to be Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. y. M’Leod. 
—M. Aug. 24. 

Harrington, W. D., Lieut. 7th L. Cav., to be Capt. v. Bullock.—M. Aug. 24. 

Haig, J. R., Capt., 34th C. L. L., to take rank, v. Hart, ret—M. Aug. 24. 

Hochin, J. W., Ens., posted to 18th N, L—B. Aug. 16. 

Hudson, R., Ens., posted to 24 Gren. N. 1—B. Aug. 16. 

Hogg, C. R., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. reg.—B. Ang. 16. 

Holmes, R. J., Ens., posted to 26th N. 1—B. Aug. 16. 

Hawkins, A. S., Ens., 8th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Sandwith, prom.—B. Sept. & 

Head, C. Capt., of H. M.’s 2 Foot, to be Dep. Assist. Quar. Mast. Gen. to the 
detach. proceeding on field serv. from Poonah.—B. Sept. 13. 

Hagart, C., Lieut., Ist Eur. reg., to act as Adj. during the absence of Lieut. 
Elder. B., Sept. 12. 
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Halliwell, John, the Rey., app. to the charge of the Black Town Chapel, ospital, 
and Jai! —M. Oct. 2. 

Hillyard, H. T., Ens., posted Inf. Depot.—M. Oct. 5. 

Howison, J., Capt., 6th N. I., to do duty with 2d N. as ~ 3. 


Jennings, W. R., Mr., to be Collector of Patna —C. Aug. 

Johnson, W. T., ‘Lieut., 26th N. 1, on furlough, to the. Presidency for health.— 
C. Aug. 24. 

Siigaben, G. H., Capt., 26th N. I., on furlough, at the Presidency for health,— 
C. Aug. 25, 

Johnson, W., Ens., posted to 28th N. I.—B. Aug. 16. 

Jessop, John, Mr., admitted Cadet, and prom. to Ens.—B. Sept. 6. 

Jeffries, R., Major, 6th L. C., transferred to Invalid Estab.—M. Sept. 7. 


Kempland, G. A., Capt., 8th N. I., on furlough to Presidency.—C. Aug. 2. 

Kempe, R. R., First Lieut, Art., removed from 4th troop, 2nd Brig. to 4th troop 
3d ," a, Aug. 3 

King, C. P., Major, 4th Light Cav. on furlough.—C., Aug. 

Keys, W., Lieut., 5th N. L, placed at disp. of a -in-Chief. O 1 Aug. 9. 

Kingston, B., Capt., 17th N, I., to take om v. Ellis dec.—B. Aug. 1 

Kennedy, H. S., sen., Ensign, 18th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Hieliand res.—M. 
Aug. 24. 

Lowis, J., Mr., to be Collect. of Patna.—C. Aug. 23. 

Le Geyt, P. W. , Mr., to be Act. Sen.-Assist. ro the Judge and Session Judge of 
Almednuggur and Candeish.—B. Sept. 1. 

Law, M., Capt., Dep.-Com. of stores at the Presidency, to visit Poonah.—B. 
Aug. 17 

Laurance, Thomas, Mr., to succeed as Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 10, 

Long, S., Capt., 2d Assist. Com.-Gen. in Cutch, to visit the Presidency.—B. 
Aug. 10. 

Lodwich, P., Lieut.-Col., Inf., to take rank v. Hogg, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Luyken, J. H. M., Capt., 17th N.1., to be Major v. Sykes prom.—B, Aug. 10. 

Leighton, A., Capt., 21st N.I., to be Major v. Noble prom.—B. Aug. 10, 

Lang, W., Lieut., 21st N. L., to be Capt. v. Leighton prom.—B. Aug. 10, 

Lynch, E. P., Ens., posted to 16th N. L—B. Aug. 16. 

Lush, C., Mr., M. D., adm. Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Laurence, C., Mr., M. D., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Lee, B. W., Lieut.-Col., Lith N, 1., returned to duty Sept. 17, rem. to 43d N, L— 
M. Oct. 5. 

Lowe, T., Ens., posted to 43d N. I—M. Oct. 5. 

Leatham, J. G., Ens.. rem, from Ist to 33d N. L—M. Sept. 28. 

Lord, H. F., Lieut., 5th Light Cay. to take rank, v. Gorton, dec.—M. Aug. 24. 


Metcalfe, Sir C. T., Bart., to be Provisional Member of the Supreme Council of 
Fort William.—C. Aug. 24. 

Moore, R, F., Hon., to be Assist. to the Superintend. and Political Agent at 
Ajmere.—C. Aug. 17. 

Moore, J., Major, Artill., returned to duty.—B. Aug. 28. 

Manoe, David, Ens., 2d N. I., to be Lieut. v. Handy, dec.—B. Sept. 4. 

Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be sen. Assist. to the Judge, and Criminal Judge in the 
Northern Concan.—B. Sept. 1. 

Mackenzie, J., Capt., 2d Assist. Hon. Com. Stud, in charge of the Buxan Depot, 
on furl. to the Presidency.—C. Aug. 31. 

M‘Laren, J., Capt. 16th N.I., on furl. to the Presidency, for health,—C, Aug. 24. 

Muston, E., Surgeon, 58th N. I., on furl. to the Presidency. 

Molyneux, Sub.-Assist. Vet. Surg. ., lst Light Cay., to be enrolled on the list of 
apothecaries. C. Aug. 25. 

Maule, W. M., Ens., posted to 7th N. I., Berhampore.—C. Aug. 28, 

Morrison, R., Ens, to do duty with the "44th N, , at Dacca.—C. Aug. 24. 

Meets, 3 G, C. Capt., Aid-de-camp to Com,-in- Chief, posted to Cawnpore,—C, 
ug. 2 
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Macdonald, “Lieut.-Col. (K. H.) Adj. Gen. of his Majesty’s forces posted to 
Cawnpore.—C. Aug. 28. ‘ 

M‘Clintosh, G. F., Lieut. 4th Light Cav., on furl. to the Presidency.—C, Aug. 28; 

Mathews, Lieut. 43d N. L.. to do duty with the Glst N. L—C. Aug. 31. 

Mason, C. O., Capt. 10th Light Cay. on furl. to Presidency.—C. Aug. 31. 

M‘Bean, G., Ist Lieut. Artill. rem. from 4th troop 3d brig. to the 4th foot 2d 
brig.—C. Aug. 3. 

Montgomerie, W., Assist. Surg. Assist. to the Medical Charge of the detach- 
ment of the 6th Batt. Artill. at Dum-Dum.—C. Aug. 3. 

Marten, Mr. T. P., to be Assist. to the Magis. and to the Collec. of Bareilly.— 
C. Aug. 2. 

M‘Murdo, A. E., Lieut. to Artil. as Interp. and Quar. Mas. to the 33d. N. L—C. 
Aug. 3. 

Mercer, S., Capt. 35th N. L., to visit the Presidency.—C, Ang. 3. 

Mainwaring, C. J., Ist N. I., to visit the Presidency.—C. Aug. 3. 

Melville, P. M., Lieut. 7th re gt. placed at disp. of Com.-in- -Chief—B. Aug. 9. 

Macvish, Colin, Assist. Surg. “returned to duty.—B. Aug. 10. 

Miller, W, A., Lieut. Madras Rifle Corps, on furl. to sea —B. Aug. 10. 

Morse, J., Lieut. Inf. to take rank, v. retired. B. Aug. 10. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Prother, dec.—B. Aug. 10. 

Meall, W., Lieut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, vy. Egan, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

M‘Keeven, P. Capt. 6th N. I., to be Major, v. Fearon, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Molesworth, J. T., Capt. 11th N. I., to be Major, v. Gordon, prom.—B, Aug. 10. 

Macan, Samuel, Ens. posted to 17 th N. L—B. Aug. 16. 

Mitchell, W. C., Ens. posted to 13th N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 

Mitchell, Bs Lieut, 15th N. 1, to be Quar. Mas. and Interp. v. Sandwith, prem. 
—B. Sept. 6. 

Meadows, A., Ens., 18th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Doherty, dec.—B. Sept. 13. 

Macpherson, S . C., Ens., rem. "from 9th to 8th N. L—M. - 26. 

Mawdsley, 2d Lieut. - posted to 2d Bat. of Artil.—M. Sept. 2 

Macauley, C., Maj., and Col., rem. from 10th to 52d N. | alll Oct. 4. 

M‘Curdy, E. ie Capt., 27th N. I., leave of absence enlarged. —M. Oct. 4. 

Montgomery, H., Lieut. Ist Brig. "Horse Artil., to visit Nellore —M. Oct. 4. 

M‘Leod, A., Lieut. 5th Lt. Cay., to visit the Presidency —M. Oct. 4. 

Molony, E, Mr., to be officiating Secretary to Government in the General 
Departinent.—C, Sept. 20. 

Mackenzie, H., Lieut. 34th C. L. L., to take v. Haig, prom.—M. Aug. 24. 

M‘Neil, M., sen., Lieut. Lt. 6th Cav., to be Capt. v. Russell, prom.—M. Sept. 14. 

Mansey, T. A. A., Lieut. 1st Lt. Cav, to be Adj. v. Mulken.—M. Se pt. 14. 

M‘Lean, T., sen., Ens. 39th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Warres, dec.—M. Sept. 14. 

M‘Leod, R., Capt., Dep.-Assist. Commis.-Gen., to be Assist.-Commis,-Gen. y. 
Tullork.—M. Aug. 24. 

Nisbet, J., Assist.-Surg. to do duty with the 47th Foot.—C. Aug. 28. 

Noble, G., Maj. 21st N. L., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Lodwick, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Nettlefold, W. S., Ens., posted to 3d N. 1L—B. Ang. 16. 

Nelson, T., Ens., posted to 21st N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 

Nicolls, Sir J., Maj.-Gen., (H. C. B.) prom., to proceed to Calcutta.—M. Oct. 2. 

Nicolay, T. F., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1.—M. Oct. 5. 

Newmarch, W., Maj. 7th Lt. Cay., to Lieut.-Col. v. Reddell, prom.—M. Aug. 24 


be & P. D., Brig.-Maj., to accompany the troops to Poonah, and to have charge 

the Bazar Dep.—B. Sept. 19. 

Ogilvy, D., Lieut. 15th N. 1., on furl. to Barrielly for health.—C. Aug. 28. 

O'Dwyer, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Rungpore, Lt. Inf.—C. Aug. 3. 

ir E., Assist. -Surg., ‘4th Extra Regiment, to proceed to the Presidency. 
_ Aug. 3 

Oldfield, C. J., ; Lieut. 4th Reg., to do duty with 2d Extra N. 1, at Futtegueir. 
—C. ‘Aug. 4. 

Ore, A., Lieut. Ist Eur. Reg., rem., to 25th Reg., brought on the effective 
strength vy. Watts, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Outram, T,, Lieut, to Executive Sacleem at Poonah.—B. Sept. 8. 
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O'Connor, H. E. C., Lieut. 32d N. 1, returned to duty.—M. Sept.4@9. 

Orn, 2d Lieut., posted to 2d Bat. Artil.—M. 27. 

Onslow, W. C., sen., Ens., 44th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Baben, dec—M. Sept. 14 

Otler, R. F., Lieut. 28th N, 1, to be an Assist.-Surveyor of the 2d Clas 
—M. Sept. 14. 


Pelly, F., 2d Lieut. Engineers, app. Assist. to the Execut.’Engin, at Poonah.—B- 
Sept. 14. 

Prier, Lieut, 21st N. I., to take charge of the Ordnance Dep. in the absence o 
Lieut. Stanton.—B. Sept. 19. 

Pitcher, Billinghurst, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon.—B. Aug. 30. 

Pearce, C., Capt. 22th N. L., to superintend the posting of the young Cadets.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Parry, R. B., Veterin. Surg., posted to Ist Brig. of Horse Artill., at Cawnpore. 
—C. Aug. 31. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Assist. Surg. on furl., to the Presidency. —C. Aug. 5. 

Paton, James, Ist Lieut., rem. from 2d Troop 2d Brig. Horse Artill. to the 1st 
Comp. 6th Batt.—C. Aug. 3. 

Page, H. E., Capt. Staff, on leave for health.—C. Aug. 3. 

Pew, J., Capt. 4th N. I., on furl. to sea for health —B. Aug. 3. 

Parr, Samuel, Ens., 22d N. I., to be Liecut., v. Barlow, deceased.—B. Aug. 10. 

Pierce, T., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Staunton, dec.—B. Aug. 10. 

Preston, J. J., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Medford, dec.—B. Aug. 10. 

Pulling, G. C., Lieut. 2d Eur. reg., to be Capt. y. Watkins, prom.—B. Aug 10. 

Pearson, E., Major 15th N. L, to be Lieut. Col., v. Stanley, prom.—B. Aug 10, 

Pope, J., Lieut. 17th N. I. to take rank, v. Campbell, dee.—B. Aug. 10. 

Pitts, W. P., Lieut., 22d N. I, on furl. to Eur. for health—B. Sept. 12. 

Peil, E., Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Quar. Mast., &c., vy. Coffin.—M. Sept. 14. 

Palmer, J.. Capt. 5th L. Cay., on furl. to Neilgherry hills for health—M. 
Sept. 20. 

Perrier, Thos., Lieut. and Adj. 5th N. L., on furl. to Neilgherry hills, for health. 
—M. Sept. 20. 

Prescott, R., Coruet, posted to 3d L. Cav.,—M. Oct. 5. 

Poole, Lieut., 5th N. I., to do duty with the 23d regt. Light Inf—M. Oct. 5. 


Ramsay, H. N.,, Lient. 24th N. I., to act as Quart. Mrst. and Interp. to the Ist 
Extra Batt., in the absence of Lieut. Woodburn.—B. Sept. 19. 

Roe, T., Capt., to take charge of the Assist. Adj. Geo. Oftice, Guicawan Subsi- 
diary Force, in the absence of Capt. 'T. Leighton.—B. Sept. 19. 

Rebe, Lieut. and Adj. 35th N. 1. to be Interp. and Quar. Mast. of the 58th N. L— 
C. Aug. 4. 

Ross, C. G., Lieut. Staff Aid-de-camp, to visit Lucknow, for health— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Ramsay, E. P., Lieut. 23d N. I. to be Adj. v. Barlow, dec.—B. Aug. 16. 

Reynolds, W., Lieut. 11 regt., placed at disp. of Com. in Chief.—B. Aug. 9. 

Roberts, W. H. C., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. Aug. 10. 

Robertson, A., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Tovey, retired. B. Aug. 10. 

Ridont, T., Lieut. 6th N. 1, to be Capt. v. M‘Keeven prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Reid, A. T., Capt. 12th N. [., to be Lieut. v. Graham prom.—B. Ang. 10. 

Roberts, H. G., Capt. 13th N.I., take rank in succession vy. Clarke deceased 
—B. Aug. 10. 

Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Renney, J. W., E., posted to 19th N. 1.—B. Aug. 16. 

Rawley, G., Lieut. 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Sept. 8. 

Redmond, J. J., Ens., posted to 9th N, L—M. Oct. 5, 

Robertson, C. M., Capt. llth N.1., to take charge of the young officers pro- 
ceeding to Bangalore, Gooty and Bellary.—M. Sept. 28. 

Russell, R. H., Sen. Capt. 6th Light Cay., to be Major vy. Jeffries invalided. 
—M. Oct. 5. 

Riddell, M., Lieut,-Col. Cavalry to take rank vy. Gillespie deceased.—M, Aug. 24. 
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cee, R. T., Ens., 18th N. 1, to be Lieut. v. Willoughby promoted: 

—B. Sept. 13. 

Stewart, Assist.-Sutg., returned to duty.—B. Aug. 28. 

Stevens, S. J., Ens. 21st N. I., to be Lieut. v. Beck dec.—B. Aug. 31. 

Sleeman J., Ens., posted to 46th N. I., Dinapore.—Aug. 28. 

Stevenson, R., Lieut.-Col. Com. (C. B.) Quart.-Mast. Gen., posted to Cawnpore. 
—C, Aug. 28. 

Sage, J. C., Lieut. 4th Ext. N. I., furlough extended.—C. Aug. 5. 

ony C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with H, M’s, 59th Foot at Berhampore. 
—C, Aug. 3. 

Sotheby, F. S., Capt. Artill. rem. from 7th Comp. 6th Batt., to 3d Comp. 4th 
Batt.—C. Aug. 3. 

Sylvester, J., Assist.-Apoth. at Dum-Dum, to do duty at the General Hospital. 
—C. Aug. 4. 

Smith, W. A., Lieut. 57th N. I., leave of absence extended.—C. Aug. 3. 

Sanders, H., 2d Lieut. Artill., to visit Runagpore.—C. Aug. 3. 

Smith, G., Assist.-Surg., 31st N. I., on furlough for health,—B. Aug. 21. 

Starke, R., Lieut. lst Gren. Reg. placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief.—B. Aug. 9. 

Stewart, T. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Aug. 10. 

Sinclair, J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Aug. 10. 

Stephenson, R.'T. Mr., adm. Cadet for Inf.—B. Aug. 10. 


" Stanley, W. H., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank v. Tucker deceased.—B. Aug. 10. 


Sheriff, J., Major, 2d Eur. Reg. to be Lieut.-Col. y. Preston prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Stamper, R., Major 13th N. [., to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Morse prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Stock, T., Ens., posted to 23d N. I.—B. Aug. 16. ; 

Saunders, J., Capt. 15th N. L., to be Major, v. Pearson, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Sykes, W. H. Major, 17th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Garraway, promoted.—B, 
Aug. 10. 

Stuart, R. D. Ens., posted to 14th N. I.—B. Aug. 16. 

Shaw, P., Ens., posted to 22d N. L—B. Aug. 16. 

Sandwith, H., Lieut., 8th N. 1, to be Capt., v. Sharp discharged.—B. Sept. 8. 

Salmon, H. L. Cornet, 2d Light Cay., to Lieut. v. Brooks prom.—B. Sept, 8. 

Spratt, W. Capt., 4th N. I., to command the Nat, Vet. Batt.—B. Sept. 16. 

Stirling, W., Capt. 17th N. I., to command 2d extra Batt., vy. Spratt- 

Sandys, J., Lieut., 19th N, I., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 17. 

Stewart, W., Capt., 2d Eur. reg., placed at the disposel of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad.—M. Sept. 2. 

Stephenson, E. I., Cornet, posted to ist Lt. Cav.—M., Oct. 5. 

Stapleton, J. H., Ens., posted to 2d N. L—M. Oct. 5. 

Slack, E. Ens., posted to 21st N. I.—M. Oct. 5. 

Sharp, G. W., Ens., posted to 33d N. I—M. Oct. 5. 

Sherard, C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I—M. Oct. 5. 

Seage, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot.—M. Oct. 5. 

Sibbald, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot.—M. Oct. 5. 

Salmon, H., Capt., 14th N. L., leave of absence enlarged.—M. Oct. 4. 

Steinson, P., Lieut., 18th N. [., to visit the Presidency.—M. Oct. 4. 

Swinton, George, Mr., to be Officiating Chief Sec. to Government.—C. Sept. 20. 

Swaine, T., Capt., 49th N. I., to be Postmaster at Bangalore, vy. Wilson, prom.— 
M. Sept. 14. 

Shirriffs, A., Lieut., Rifle Corps, to visit the Presidency.—M. Sept. 20. 

Sharpe, T., Lieut., 43d N. L, to visit the Presidency.—M. Sept. 20. 

Shaw, W. Capt., 18th N. I., on furl. to the Cape of Good Hope.—M. Sept. 7. 

Stokes, J. D., sen. Lieut., 4th N. I., to be Capt. v. Metcalfe, invalided.—M. Aug. 24. 

Sprye, R. S. M., sen. Ens., 8th N. I., to be Lieut. y. Holland, res.—M. Aug. 24. 

Turner, H. T. lst Lieut. of Engineers, Upp. Exec: Engin- at Surat and Broach.— 
B. Sept. 14. 

Turner. T. M.B., Mr., adm. Cadet of Engin., and prom. to 2d Lieut. —B. Aug. 30 

Tierney, J., Lieut., doing duty with the 25th N. 1. posted to the 40th reg.—C. 
Aug. 24. 

Turner, John, Surgeon, posted to Glst N, L—C, Aug. 30. 
Oriental Herald, 2R 
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Turner, C., Veterin. Surg., posted to,9th Lt, Cav. at Cawnpore.—C, Aug. 31: 

Thomson, A. Assist: Surg., Rungpore, Lt. Inf., to proceed to the Presidency.— 
C, Aug. 3. 

Tovey, Hamilton, Lieut.-Col., Bomb. Estab., permitted to retire—B, Aug. 10. 

Topham, William, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—B. Aug. 10. 

Taylor, T. E., Lieut., 12th N.1,, to take rank y, Sellwood, res.—B. Aug. 10. 

Taylor, R., Capt-, 6th N.I., to be Major v. Fearon, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Thatcher, W., Ens., 6th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Fawcett, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Tarlton, Thomas, Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut.—B. Aug. 16. 

Turnbull, J. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I1.—M. Oct. 5. 

Tremlett, H. A. Ens. posted to 43d N, I.—M. Oct, 5. 

Thatcher, H. Ens., posted to Inf. Depot.—M. Oct. 5. 

Thomson, E. P., Esq., to be Head Assist. to the Principal Collector, and Assist. 
Magistrate in Cuddaput.—M. Sept. 21. 

Tulloch, A. Capt., Dep. in the Commiss. Depart., to be Dep. Com. Gen., y. 
Grant, dec.—M. Sept. 14. 

Thomas, G, H., Lieut., 7th Lt. Cay., to be Temporary Sub.-Assist.-Commis.- 
Gen.—M. Sept. 14. 


Unwin, J; S., Cadet, posted to Artil., to rank as Lieut.—B. Aug. 16. 
Underwood, J. J., Capt. Superint. Engin. in the Southern Div., to act as Superint. 
Engin. at Dooab.—M. Sept. 25. 


Willoughby, E. E. M., Lieut., 18th N.1., to be Captain, y. Addison invalided. 
—B. Sept. 13. 

Woodburn, A., Lieut., 35th N. 1, to perform the duties of interpreter to the light 
battalion at Poonah.—B. Sept. 19. 

Westbrooke, F., Mr., admitted Cadet of infantry, and prom. to Ensign.—B. 
Aug. 30. 

Warden, J., Mr., to be 2d senior Assist. to the Judge and Session Judge of 
Poonah.—B. Sept. 1. 

Ward, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from Ist Eur. reg. to 64th N. I—C. Aug. 25. 

Wallace, F., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1, Agra.—C. Aug. 28. 

Welford, H. P. Ens., posted to 67th N. L., Dinapore.—C. Aug. 28. 

Windsor, C., Ens., posted to 30th N. I., Cuttack.—C. Aug. 28. 

Wrottesley, H., Major, 56th N, 1., furlough extended.—C. Sept. 1. 

Willan, Jos. Assist.-Surg., to take care of the Cadets proceeding up the river. 
—C. Aug. 28. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut. and Adj. 44th N. L, on furlough to the Presidency.—C, 
Aug. 31. 

Williamson, A. A., 25th N. L, to do duty with the 40th N. L—C. Aug. 31. 

Wallace, N., Capt., 53d N. L., on furlough to the Presidency.—C, Aug. 2. 

Woodrooffe, G. H., Capt., Artill., rem. from 3d Comp. 4th Batt, to Ist Comp. 
3d Batt.—C. Aug. 3. 

Watts, E. R., Lieut., Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 4th Batt., to 14th Comp. 6th 
Batt.—C. Aug. 3. 

Wade, Lieut., Artill., to do duty with the Diy. at Benares.—C. Aug. 4. 

Watkins, H. S., Ens., 15th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health —B. Aug. 3. 

Watkins, C., Lieut., Bombay Estab., furl. to Eur. prolonged.—B. Aug. 10. 

Whitehill, C., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank v. Mayne, prom.—B. Aug, 10. 

Watts, J., Capt., Ist Europ. Regt., to be Major, vy. Elder, prom.—B. Aug. 10. 

Watkins, C. W., Capt., 2d Europ. Regt., to be Major, v. Sheriff, prom.—B. 
Aug, 10. 

Wood, H., Lieut., 5th N. I., (deceased,) to take rank v. Hewitt, prom.—B, 
Aug. 10. 

Woodsward, H. J., Ens., posted to Ist Europ. Regt.—B. Aug. 16. 

White, B., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—B. Aug. 16. 

Wahab, George, Lieut.-Col.-Com. 20th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health, 
—M. Sept. 25. 

Willesford, R. V., Ens., posted to 38th N. 1—M. Oct. 5, 

Whitty, J, C., Ens., posted to 52d N, IL—M, Oct. 5, 
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Whistler, J., Cornet, 6th Light Cay., to be Lieut., vice M‘Neill, prom.—M. 
Sept. 14. 

Wahab, G., Lieut.-Col.-Com. 20th N. I., to the command at Trichinopoly, vice 
Hamilton, on furlough.—M. Sept. 14, 

Wilson, R. S., Capt., 21st N, I., to be Barrack-Master, vice Russell, prom.—M. 
Sept. 14. 

Walker, W., Lieut., Ist Light Cay., to be Quar.-Mast., Interp., and Pay-Mast., 
vice Buchanan.—M. Sept. 14. 

White, H., Capt., 7th N. L, to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, v. Hitchins,— 
M. Sept. 7. 

Wilson, J., Senior Capt. 13th N. L, to be Major, v. Hunter, prom.—M. Sept. 14. 

Wood, H. W., Ens., 4th N. L, to be Lieut., y. Stokes, prom.—M. Aug. 24. 

Watkins, A., Capt., 7th Light Cay., to be Major, v. Newmarch, prom.—M. 
Aug. 24. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col., 44th N.-I., to visit the Presidency for health.—M. 
Oct, 4. 

BIRTHS. 


Adam, the lady of George, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 21. 

Arathoon, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Sept. 1. 

Ardugh, the lady of Capt. J. R., Deputy Judge Advocate-General, of a son, at 
Kamptee, July 30. 

Anstey, the lady of J. T., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cocanadah, Sept. 30. 

Adam, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a son, Calcutia, Sept. 29. 

Barber, the lady of Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, near Plassey, Aug. 20. 

Buchanan, the lady of Capt., Ist Light Cav., of a son, at Bangalore, Sept. 4, 

Burnett, the lady of Lieut., 2d Eur. Regt., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 23. 

Baillie, the lady of George, Esq., Surg. to his Majesty of Oude, of a son, at Luck- 
now, Sept. 10. 

Bainbridge, the lady of Joseph, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Aug. 14. 

Blake, the lady of Capt. B., 45th Regt., of a daughter, at Madras, July 29. 


Clayton, the lady of Lieut.-Sub,-Assist.-Commis.-General, of ason, at Berham- 
pore, Aug. 26, 

Chase, the lady of Capt. M. C., Commanding the Goy. Body Guard, of a son, at 
Madras, Aug. 26. 

Counsell, the lady of Lieut., of a son, at Cuttack, Aug. 22. 

Cortield, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. F. B., of a son, at Poorneah, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, the lady of L., Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 19. 

Cadell, the lady of Lieut. George, of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 4. 

Davidson, {the lady of T. K., Esq., of a daughter, at Ballygunge, Aug. 25. 

De Verane, the lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, at Sojenpore, Kishnaghur, 
Aug. 20. 

D’Verinne, the lady of C., Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Dewar, the lady of James, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 9. 

Graeme, the lady of Lieut. C. H., 5th Cay., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 26, 

Golding, the lady of B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Sept. 7. 

Griffins, the lady of H. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Luckeepore, near Commeorally, 
Sept. 8. 

Haslaur, the lady of Capt., 25th N. L., of a son, at Titulya.—Aug. 20. 

Hobson, the lady of J., Esq., lst European Reg., of a daughter, at Belgaum.— 
Sept. 16. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist. Adj.-Gen. of the army, of a daughter, at Garden 
Reach, Calcutta,.—Sept. 26. 

Hackett, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of twin daughters, in camp, Jaulnah.—Aug. 15. 

Hawthorne, the lady of Capt., Dept.-Assist. Adj.-Gen., Dinapore Divis. of a 
son.—C. Aug. 18. ; 

Hawes, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 12. 

Hay, the lady of Major P. M., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept, 10. 


2R2 
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Hardy, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Quar.-Mast.-Gen., of a son, at Bombay, Aug. 6. 

Hind, the lady of W. H. L. Esq., of a daughter, at Kidderpore, Aug. 9. 

Hughes, the lady of Capt. S., 50th N. 1., of a son, at Mangalore, Sept. 29. 

Hessing, the lady of J. A. Esq., of a son.—Calcutta, Sept. 25. 

Houlton, the lady of Capt. S., 11th N. I., of a son, at Dinapore, Aug. 20. 

Luard, the lady of Capt., 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, July 28. 

Lushington, the lady of Henry Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee., Calentta, 
Aug. 24. 

Lee, the lady of Capt. S., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Lowe, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 21. 

Lowis, the lady of J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 26. 

Moore, the lady of Major G., 59th Reg., of a daughter, at Barrackpore, 
Aug. 20. 

Odell, the lady of Lieut., 25th N. I., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, Sept. 19. 

Pierce, the lady of Lieut.-Col., F. H., Horse Artill. of a son, at Bombay, 
Aug. 12. 

Poynton, the lady of Capt. W., of a daughter, at Colabah, Bombay, Aug. 9. 

Palmer, the lady of S. G., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
Sept. 19. 

Ripley, the lady of Lieut. 2d Eur, reg., of a daughter, at Ayra, Aug. 9. 

Russell, the lady of H. P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Monghyr, Aug. 12. 

Rae, the lady of Lieut. 20th Foot, of a daughter, at Poonah, Sept. 5. 

Ray, the lady of the Rev. Edward, of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 15. 

Stubbs, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Surat, Aug. 29. 

Swan, the wife of the Rey. T., of Serampore College, of a son, at Serampore, 
Aug. 27. 

Sanderson, the lady of Capt., 9th Cav., of a son, at Cawnpore, Aug. 12. 

Strettell, the lady of C. G., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Simson, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Tannah, Sept. 21. 

Saunders, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Bombay, Aug. 8. 

Swinhoe, the lady of T. B., Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 12. 

Scott, the lady of David, Esq., jun., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Burdwan, Aug. 14. 

Smalley, the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Nellore, Oct. 8. 

Taylor, the lady of Lieut. R. 65th N. L, ofa son, at Barrackpore, Aug. 18. 

Thompson, the lady of the late Thomas, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 23. 

Thomson, the lady of G. P., Esq., of a daughter, at Comillah, Aug. 28. 

Trotter, the lady of E., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Turner, the lady of Capt. Wm., Fort Adj., of Agra, of a daughter, at Simla, 
Aug. 15. 

Wilkinson, the lady of F. E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Mozufferpore, 
Tirhoot, Aug. 22. 

Williamson, the lady of Maj. 3d Lt. Inf., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 26. 

Wallace, the lady of Capt. J., Post-Master, Dooab. div. of a son, at Belgaum, 
Sept. 3. - 

Wright, the lady of Capt. John, 40th reg., of a daughter, M. July 23. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, G. A., Capt., to Miss E. Masters.—Calcutta, Aug: 29. 

Benson, W. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Maria, third daughter of C. Scott, Esq. of 
Trewardresa, Cornwall, at Humerpoor, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, H., Esq., to Helen Eliza Barfoot, daughter of J. Barfoot, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, Aug. 22. 

Clarke, Thomas, Esq. of H. C. Marine, to Miss E. F. Des-Cruslais, at Chander- 
nagore, Aug. 12. 

Campbell, Lieut. K., Interp. and Quar. Mas., 45th N. I., to Miss M.A. Read, at 
Baitool, Aug. 21. 


et, P, L.M., Commis. Depart., to Miss Harriett Masters, Calcutta, Aug. 
20. . 
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Holland, Mr. P. U., to Margaret C., widow of the late Capt. R. M. Owen, Cal 
cutta, Aug, 23. 

Laurie, the Rev. Geo. James, Mad. Presid., to Laura Louisa, second daughter of 
the late Sam. Ludlow, Esq., at Almora, Aug. 21. 

Littler, J. H., Major, 14th N. L, to Helen O, Stewart, only daughter of Capt. H. 
Stewart, H. M.'s Serv., at Bensres, Calcutta. 

Leicester, C. B., Esq., nephew of Lord de Tabley, to Miss Leycester, eldest 
daughter of W. Leycester, Esq., at Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Musgrave, J. F., 36th N. I. to Miss M. C. Stockdale, only daughter of the late 
T. R. Stockdale, Esq., Madras, Sept. 3. 

Minchin, Lieut. F., 47th N. 1, to Emily, third daughter of John Griffin, Esq., 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, at Benares, Aug. 14. 

Moore, J. A., Esq., of H. H., Nizam’s service, to Sophia Stewart, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. R. H. Yates, of the Madras Estab., July 31. 

Meriton, R.O., Capt., 2 Bom. Eur., Reg., to Margaret Eliza, only daughter of 
of P. Eliot, Esq., M.D., Neath, Glamorganshire, Sept. 24. 

Dratt, Geo., Esq., to Miss G. H. Cumming, at Poonah, Aug. 2. 

Smith, A. F., Esq., to Josephina, widow of the late Alex. Falconer, Esq., at 
Caleutta, Sept. 25. 

Swinhoe, J. H., Esq., of Calcutta, to Jessey, youngest daughter of the late R. 
Trowman, Esq., of Exeter, Devon, at Madras, Sept. 14. 

Sage, Joseph C., Esq. 4th Extra N.1., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late N. Ralesholm, Esq., at Calcutta, July 27. 

Walker, M., Esq. 16th Lancers, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Walker, C. B., to 
Fanny M. Welch, eldest daughter Thom. Welch, Esq., Harley Street, at Ma- 
sulipatam, Oct. 8. 

DEATHS. 

Blake, Benjamin, youngest son of Capt. B., 45th N. L, at Jaulnah, July 13. 

Baker, Sarah, daughter of the late W., Esq., of Walton le Soken, in Essex, at 
sea, May 15. 

Babington, Jane, wife of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., Madras, Ang. 9. 

Barlow, Lieut. and Adj. W. F., 23d N. [., at Asseergurh, Aug. 3. 

Bishop, George Sleigh, son of Lieut. G. T., at Caleutta, Aug. 6. 

Berk, J., Lieut., 21st N. L., at Mulligaum, Aug. 20. 

Cazalet, W., Capt. 12th N. L, at Bombay, Sept. 

Campbell, Dugald, Ens. 2d Eur. regt., at Bombay, Aug. 11. 

Clarke, W. C., Capt., 6th Foot, at Bombay, Sept. 14. 

Clarkson, W. H., Lieut. 3d N. L., aged 22, at Poonah, Aug. 2. 

Cecil, Josiah, Lieut., of the C. E. V. B., at Vizagapatam, July 12. 

Doherty, H. H., Lieut., 18th N. I., at Mhow, Sept. 3. ¢ 

Dickson, W. Lieut., Executive Engin., eldest son of Col. Sir Alexander Dickson, 
K. C. B., aged 23, at Chittagong. 

Heldsdinger, John H. V., Capt., aged 65, at Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, at Calcutta, Sept. 27. 

Long, J. B., Esq., aged 24 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 31, 

Matthew, Capt., 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 14. 

Paton, the lady of Charles, Esq., at Akyab, Aug. 31. 

Smith, Conway William, son of E. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., at Allahabad, Aug. 12. 

Stuart, J. L., Lient.-Col., of the Bengal Army, at Berhampore, Sept. 3. ; 

Soonderbut Smarth, a Hindoo High Priest of Bombay, at Bombay, Aug. 25. 

Sinclair, John, Capt., 29th N. I., Commanding Ist regt. Pioneers, in Camp near 
Beezwarah, Aug. 12. 

Stapleton, S., Lieut. Adj., 52d N. I., at Chittagong, Sept. 13. 

Short, Emily Jane Maria, only daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Wm., of the 2d 
Bombay N. !., aged one year and ten months, at London, Jan. 22. 

Tomkyns, Mr. William, son of Lieut.-Col. J. Tomkyns, late of Bengal Artil. 
aged 42 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 27. . j 

Vansandan, L., Lieut., 68th N. I., and second in command of the Rungpore Light 
Infantry, at Bishnauth, Aug. 18. i 

Young, Matthew, Capt., 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 14. 
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Date. 

1828. 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan, 28 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 12 
Feb, 12 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 18 
“eb. 18 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 22 
Feb. 25 
Feb. 25 


Date. 
1827. 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 29 
Aug. 29 


Aug. 31 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 9 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 15 


Sept. 17 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 24 
Sept 26 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 28 
Sept. 28 
Sept. 28 
Sept, 30 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. 


Portsmouth 
Downs .. 
Dover “9 
Clyde - 
Clyde oe 
Holyhead ,. 
Portsmouth 
Cowes a 
Cowes ae 
Margate .. 


Sir Wm.Wallace 
Barbara A 
St. Leonard .. 
Palambam .. Nash 


Augusta 
Pyramus 


Marcelly . 


Ship’s Name. 


Crown .- Baird 
Clyde Scott 
Eliza Jane .. Liddell 


Commander. 


. Giles 
.» Johnson . 


Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 


Wilson .. Bengal .. Sept. 16 
Pearson .. Cape 
Rutherford 


»» Nov. 15 


Bengal .. Sept. 10 


-- Bombay.. Sept. 16 


Bombay.. Oct. 11 


.» Bombay.. Oct. 4 


- Mauritius Nov. 6 
-- Sourabaya Oct. 29 

- Mauritius Nov. 5 
Dawson .. Bengal .. Aug. 23 
Bombay.. Sept. 4 


Dover Esther Robinson .. 
Downs .. Mountaineer .. Canny .. Bombay.. Oct. 11 
Downs .. Thames .- Warming,. Bengal .. Sept. 13 
Plymouth .. Alfred -» Pearson .. China .. Oct. 14 
Portsmouth David Scott Thornhill... Bengal .. Sept. 10 
Downs .. Madeline Cochlan .. Bengal ,. Aug. 27 
Downs Mary .- Laird -- Cape .. Dec. 6 
Dover. __ Isabella .- Parker .. Bengal .. Oct. 3 
Cowes Sacken -- Coffin .. Siam .. Noy. ll 
Cowes .. Nile -» Obean .. Batavia... Oct. 28 
Isleof Wight C. of Harcourt Harrison .. Mauritius Nov. 27 
Off the Lizard Broxbornbury Fewson .. China ., Oct. 14 
Orpheus .. Duff .- Batavia.. Oct. 29 


Cowes oe 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
China 
China 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
China 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Ceylon 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 


Ship’s Name. 


Minerva e 
Bolton ee 
Dublin ee 
Competitor ee 
Simpson oe 
Barossa Ba 
Lord Hungerford 
Bengal aa 
John Dunn 
Grecian - 
P. Char. of Wales 
Kingston 6 
Welcome PT 
Claremont 

Eliza - 
Lady M‘Naghten 
Crisis ee 
Eliza ai 
Duke of Sussex .. 
Pomona me 
Duke of Lancaster 
Tigress o» 
Venilia as 


Lady Rowena .. 
Albion ee 
Lady of the Lake 
Ciyde ee 


Commander, 


Hurrie 
Clarkson 
M‘Lean 
Jackson 
Black os 
Hutchinson.. 
Hathorne .. 
Atkins oe 
Hicks ae 
Smith : 
Biden ee 
Bowen 
Buchanan 
Honor 
Sutton 
Faith 
Peabody 
Dixon 
Whitehead 
Hughes 
Hanny 
Sheritfe 
Walmesby 
Russell 
M‘Leod 
Nicholls 
Munro 


See 8 bb 6 0 dD 6 we 
ee ae ee a ce a ae 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
Liverpool 


Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Clyde 
Clyde 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Clyde 





ae ee eee 
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rr Port of Arrival. Ship’s name. Commander, Ports of Depart. 
Sept. 30 Madras -» Grecian .» Ailan +» London 
Oct. 3 Calcutta .» Flora -» Basileo ., London 
Oct. 17 Calcutta -- John Taylor .. Atkinson .. Liverpool 
Oct. 17 Madras .- Childe Harold .. West - London 
Oct, 18 Madras +» Diadem Wilson -» London 
Oct, 27 Calcutta «» M.of Wellington Chapman .. London 
Oct, 30 Calcutta .- CarnbreaCastle.. Davey -- London 
Nov. 2 Mauritius .. Brazilian .- Cotsworth .. London 
Noy, 6 Mauritius «» Strenshall -» Dunning .. London 
Noy. 8 Mauritius .. Achilles -- Henderson ., London 
Noy. 8 Mauritius .. Sanburry -- Patterson ., Liverpool 
Noy. 10 Mauritius .. Dawson Dawson .. London 
Noy, 11 Mauritius .. Samuel Brown .. Reed . London 
Te— Bengal .- William Young.. Morrison .. Liverpool 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1828. 
Jan. 29 Plymouth .. General Harris ., Stanton .. China 
Jan, 29 Liverpool .. Othello - M‘Leod ,. Bengal 
Jan. 29 Liverpool -» Madras .» Christian .. Bengal 
Jan. 29 Liverpool .. Alcyone «+ Mure -- Bombay 
Feb. 1 Falmouth -- Wilna oo ©6Tayt .- Cape 
Feb. 3 Cowes -- Ceres -» Warren .. Bombay 
Feb. 7 Downs .. Charles Jameson Christie .. Cape 
Feb. 8 Cowes .. Berwickshire .. Madan -. China 
Feb. 8 Cowes .. Sir David Scott .. MacTaggart China 
Feb. 8 Downs .- Elizabeth -» Grant -» Bengal 
Feb. 8 Cowes -. Kerswell .- Armstrong.. Cape 
Feb. 8 Portsmouth .. Hoopoo -- Pappen .. Padang 
Feb. 9 Downs .. Providence .- Ford .. Mad. & Beng. 
Feb. 9 Portsmouth .. William Harris.. Beachcroft.. Ascension 
Feb. 9 Portsmouth .. Claudine - Flinn .. Mad. & Beng. 
Feb. 10 Portsmouth .. General Palmer . -- Truscott .. Madras 
Feb. 10 Downs -» Marg. of Huntly Fraser .. China 
Feb. 10 Downs +» Reliance Timius -. Bengal 
Feb. 12 Cork .- Alexander Ogilvy. Murray .. Singapore 
Feb. 19 Portsmouth .. Harlequin -- O’May -- Bombay 
Feb. 21 Deal .. Abercrombie Rob. Innes -- China 
Feb. 22 Downs -- Fame -- Bullen .» Mad. & Beng. 
Feb. 23 Deal -» Thorne -- Johnstone ... Bombay 
Feb. 23 Downs -. Thames -- Brigg .. Bengal 
Feb. 23 Gravesend .. Hebden Fowler -- Bengal 
‘eb. 23 Deal -» Duchess of Athol Daniel .. China 


« Marquis Camden’ Larkins .. Bombay 
- Earlof Balcarras Broughton.. China 
. George the Fourth Barrow  .. China 


Feb. 23. Deal 
Feb. 23 Deal 
Feb. 23 Deal . 





GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


Pass—ENGERS HomMEWARDS. 

By the S¢. Leonard, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Fort, Bengal Army ; Capt 
Davison (late of the Northumbrian) ; Lieuts. Lormer (left at Ascension) and 
Smith, 45th reg.; Surgeons New marsh and M‘ Rea; Mr. Hawkins; Miss S, 
Plumb ; 2 servants, and 4 of the crew of the Northumbrian. 

By the Marcelly, from Bengal :—Capts, Moore and Burt, 14th Foot; Mr. J, 
Wilson; Mrs, Crews, and Miss Holyoak, 
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- By the Borneo, from Bencoolen :—Misses Susan Boyes and Nash ; Master 
Nash, and two servants. 

By the Zopaz, from the Mauritias :—Lieut. P. Fitzgerald, 29th Foot. 

By the Susan, from Madras : Col. Hamilton; Maj. Cole ; Lieuts. Macgregor, 
MacKeane, Birch, and Hart; Mesdames Thomas and Bromhead ; and 48 inya- 
lids of 45th Foot. 

By the Mountaineer, from Bombay :—Capt. Thomas Haviside. 

By the Madeline, from the Mauritius:—Capts. Cochrane, (from Calcutta,) 
Parker (Isle of Wight) ; Messrs. Sergeant and Robinson, and Mrs, Sergeant. 

By the Alfred, from China :—Mr. James Ilberry, merchant. 

By the Indian Chief, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. J. Puller; Mr. Jas. Stewart, 
merchant; Master Fuller ; Mrs. and Miss Fuller, and two servants. 

By the Othello from Bengal :—Capt. J. Kennedy ; Lieut. W. Ellis, Wm. Earle, 
Esq. ; Mrs. A. Burns; Misses S. and A. Burns, and two servants. 

By the Palambam, from Bombay ; Capts. Frederick Browne and Wm. Eyre, 
and Mr. John R. Shower. 

By the Zhames, from Bengal :—Lieut. Sykes, 45th reg., and Mr. William 
Brandon. 

By the James Sibbald, from Madras :—Major Irving, 1st Mad. N.I.: Capts. 
Macdonald (Royals) and Metcalfe (Mad. N. I.) ; Lieuts. Fothergill, (48th foot,) 
Armstrong, (30th foot,) and Currie (9th Mad. N. I.) ; Ens. Colebeck, 4th N. I.; 
Dr. M’Leod ; Mr. Tabor; Messdames Armstrong and Newmarch and child ; Mas- 
ters W. Lambe and Metcalfe, 80 invalids, 9 women, and 6 children of the 30th 


and 89th regs. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS. 


Several Articles communicated from Bengal and Bombay—a 
Letter from Madras—an Article on Courts of Justice, from the Cape 
—and a Letter from a Retired Surgeon of the East India Company's 
Army on the Medical Service of India—are unavoidably deferred till 
next month. 


We have continued, in our present Number, the plan of giving 
the information reaching us from the several Presidencies, under the 
respective heads of the communications themselves. The minor in- 
cidents of News to be gleaned from the Indian Papers, are so scanty 
and unimportant as to be not worth repeating, especially as the little 
so to be obtained is now generally given in the Papers of the day, 
and thereby loses its novelty and inierest. That, however, which 
the Daily Papers do not publish, namely, the Civil and Military 
Promotions, Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Shipping Intelligence 
of India, will still have its accustomed space. 
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